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PREFACE. 


Fori the present English Translation of tin? lird and 4th Vo- 
luinos of his work the Author has been jcfnabled to consult, 
in addition to the afore-mentioned souix'es, a large number 
of v(‘ry important diplomatic papers contained in the Archives 
of Vi(‘nna, to which a(xa.'ss has been granted him, with the 
most gratifying liberality, by the Imperial (liancellor Graf 
V, Ih'ust. through the good office% of the Keej^er of the 
Arehiv('S Herr v. Arneth. 

I'he Author has had the satisfaction of finding his general 
vi«‘vvs of e\*ents and ♦persons confftaned by the contents of 
then* most interesting documents; in many particulars, of 
cour»c^, his narrative has been improved and enriched* by the 
opening of these frrsb sources. 


Bonn, Dec’embi'r 18(>'b 
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CHAPTER r. 

THE FIRST COMMITTEE OF PUREIC SAFETY. 


'J'lllv t;iKONDISTS URINU FORWARD THE DRAFT OF A - SEW CONSTITUTION- 

DkMoCUATK ARRANOKMENTS in PARIS PLI NDERISO OS THE 25^ OF FEB. 

C\»M Ml'NiS i H- PKOOUAMME FAVOl'HABI.K CONDITION OF 'fllK PROLETARIATE 

IS CONSKyLKNCK OF THE WAK—DANION DEMANDS tSaT THE COU-STRY 

SIIOI ED BE OOVKRNED BY 1HK CONVENTION- KmELTE OF THE lOm oF 

MVIK II. KkVOLI TIONARY TRIBI NAL. DaSTON D THE GIRONDISTS 

Kstablihiiment of the Committee of .pi blic safety. — Bolciiottk 
mimstkr-at-war. — Prohibition of trade is money. 

1 r is very remarkable how exactly the two mighty forces 
which lill so prominent a place at the end oi' the 18th century 
— Russian imperialism and French democracy — ran parallel 
with one another. The death of the Emperor Eeopold in 
M.arch 1702, \%as to both the signal for action. During the 
summer, the one succcAled in <’on<iucfing Poland, and the 
other ill overthrowing the throne of the ^Bourbons. The 
fruits which the autumn yielded were, for Paris the re];^lse 
of* the Prussian invasion, for St. Petersburg the first breach 
bctwiMMi the (rermau Powers, and the final resolution of 
Priis.sia to join in tlic partition of Poland. The beginning 
of tht‘ yc»ar 17^)3, again, produc(‘d for Cat^^arine the advant- 
ageous treaty of St. Pet<‘rsburg, and for the Jacobins the 
triumph over ah their domestic enemies, ui the trial of 
Eoiiis XVI.* And lastly, while, in April, the Polish pro- 
vinces were oecupied without resistance by theii\oppressors, 
th(' I^irisian party, though beaten in the field,Torged a weapon 
f‘or future victories ih^thc Committee of Public Safety. We 
see how those two migBty streams, simultaneously swelling, 
beat against tlie dams of Central Euroj^e; and we soon con- 
vince ourseWes that this coincidence is not the work of 

A2 
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chance. While in other countries, personal liberty manifested 
in freedom of thought and security of pro}>crty is the pre- 
vailing cry of the age, we have before us two Powers which 
unite all the resources of their subjects— their thoughts and 
wishes — their intellect and property — under an iron despot- 
ism, and lead* them forth for the subjugation ol* the world. 
Europe would, indeed, have had strength enough to resist 
them both at once, if its leaders had appreciated the danger, 
and l^een united among themselves. But as th(‘ very contrary 
of this was the case it was natural that (‘very mistake 
should redoiu^l to the e<pial advantage of both these form- 
idable adversaries. The realm of modern fr(‘edom lost 
ground every inoirth; until at last the billows of war, laised 
on the one side by Russian despotism, and on the otiu r 
by French democracy, boat wildly over the whol(‘ of our 
quarter of the globe. 

We have seen what prevented the Parisian I>emocrats 
from seizing the n^ns (»f government in France imimaliatoly 
after the execution of tin' king. But as tlu'y wen* in tin* 
possession of the actual powir, as tin' majorjty in tin* (Con- 
vention wavered between tin* two |tarties, as the ministry 
was an impotent phantom without unity or fixed priin-ipn* 
of ^ction — there existed nothing worthy of the naim* of gov- 
ernment, and France, Inaiumbed by tin* indohnn^e of the 
great mass of the peoph*, waxS fated to b(*come the victim ol 
tlie first audacious ravisher. The (lironfli* inuiginod that after 
the removal of Louis the time was com** for the r<*al work 
of the Convention — tlie drawing up of a new constitution - 
from the fulfilment of which tliey ex])e(!ted the restoration of 
tln ir own power. As they had a majority in {he committee ap- 
pointed for this v(*ry purpose*, C’ondorcet was abh* to bring 
forward a khernc as (*arly as the 15th of Fe bruary. The pro- 
positions contained in it were tronecived entirely in the sjiirit 
of IJOl, and were carried out to their remot?fet logical^(‘on- 
sequence's- freedom for every State — freedom for evtuy in- 
dividual — freedom for every kind of lahour ^id j)rop<*rty. 
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In accordance with these princ^les he proposed th^ nomin- 
ation of all officials and representatives by universal suffrage, 
in the smallest possible electoral districts — election of the 
cabinet council by the whole nation — and a guarantee of 
all the original and fundamental rights of man — in short, an 
ideal of a free constitution for ideal men. \yhat it lacked 
was, a government strong enough to administer the laws, 
to protect the fundamental rights, and to punish evil-doers. 
The mistake of 1791 was repeated on a larger scale; and 
its repetition, at such a moment, is fatal to the reputation 
of the (iironde for political sagacity. The scKemc met with 
the worst [)ossiblc reception from public opinion. The Bour- 
geoisie, w'ho now looked on all politics^ with disgust and 
horror, took scarcely any notice of, it; while the Jacobins, 
who thoroughly understood the real nature of democracy, 
were furious at the treacherous scheme which hallowed the 
selfishness of the owners of property, and proclaimed equality 
of rights for oil men, and consequently fer aristocrats, capi- 
talists, and all other enemies of freedom. ‘^This system of 
ch‘ction," said Thuriot, ^‘favours the rich.’" ^‘‘The constitu- 
tion,* cried llassenfra^, ^^ought to contain regulations by 
which the people may rid itself of unfaithful representatives.” 
^^Acconiing to this plan * said f'outhon, ‘Hhe position of 
the ministers would be so strong, that the patriots \^uld 
have a difficulty in ejecting them." They were angry, there- 
fore*, that ("ondorce^ did not subject the richer (dasses, the^ 
ministers, and the representatives of the people, to the pa- 
triots — i. e. to the jiopulace of the capita^ and their leaders. 
We see from this that the rlacobins did not understand the 
word demqcrac]^ in its modern sense of equal rights for all * 
in(‘n, but literally, as the sole and absolute rule of the 
fnos^ — of the poor over the rich. The Convenfion did not 
venture to come to an immediate decision, audits deliberations 
on ^le projeOf dragged on so heavily, that three months were 
spent over the preamble — the ‘^Rights of jSdan.” The fee- 
bleness of the Gironde was displayed in the most glaring light. 
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Very \iifferent wiis the activity and success of’ their oppo- 
nents, the Democrats. The ‘"plan of subjecting all the pro- 
perty and civilisation of France to their will, which they had 
first promulgated after the lOth of August, and again during 
the month of December, was now to be brought into full 
operation by the new ascendancy which this party li^id accpiired 
through the trial and execution of the king. As the middle 
class in Paris kept entirely aloof from politics, the sectional 
assemblies were only attended by a handful of proletaries, 
who eoiiunenced their sittings late in the evening after work 
hours, and faithfully represented that sovereignty of tlu' peo[)le, 
whose dicta — according to the doctrine of the Jacobins — 
were to be a bin^ling law on the Convention, (’are was 
taken that there should never be any want of orators or 
exciting themes of declamation: discussions were carri(‘(l on 
till late in the night, on the worthlessness of tin* ministry 
and the (lironde — on the intrigues of the and the 

traitors at home — ami above all, on the starvation of the j)oor, 
the hard-heartedness of the ric h, and thc^ means of (‘xtiu rnin- 
ating usurers and monopolists. As many articles were 
made dear by the stagnation of tra^e and the mass of /m- 
mynatSy there was reason enough for complaint ; and tln^ 
exasperation was increased by the thought that goods 
exisftid in plenty, and that they only had a higher price jnit 
on them by the inerehants, or were altogether witiulrawn 
^from the market, in conse<pience of the^ un(*ertain value of 
the paper money. And thus a fresh outcry was rais(‘d against 
their grinding selKshncss and it was again demanded that 
the State should decree low and fixetl prices, and punish 
• those who refujfed to sell their go(>ds. The. word was passed 
from section to section; wherever any opposition showed 
itself it was •immediately suppressed by a number of resolute 
FiiUrea; and on the l:^th of hY*bruary the first of those storm- 
petitions — which were so terribly to characterize the year 
1793-^wa8 presented to the Convention. CYinmissioners of 
the sections and the warmly supported by Marat, 
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demanded, in the first place, a fixed price for corn; ' but 
they met with so unfavourable a reception from the majority, 
that the magnates of the Mountain thought good to disown 
fhem, and pretended to scent disguised aristocrats among them. 
The (ionsequcnce was that for the present the chiefs kept 
themselves ^cautiously in the background, but fjiat the move- 
ment assumed a form all the more unruly in the lower 
grades of the faction. As in October 1789, the women once 
more took the lead. While the washerwomen, infuriated by 
the dearness of soap, demanded the punishment of tleath for 
all (fccapareura and accumulators of wares, the sister Jaco- 
bin Club of the flames des Halles and huckstresses, called for 
the equalization of the value of paper money and silver coin. 
To remove all doubt of the political connection of these 
dtmionstrations, 28 sections came to a resolution, on the same 
day, to demand from the Convention a vote of approval in 
favour of the Seiitembcr murderers. If patriotic murder was 
once formally legalised, the sovereign 2 )eoJ)lc would certainly 
[)ossess the sim 2 )lcst means of making the jiroperty of the 
rich available for the public good. 

The Municipality whioih formed, as in SejHember, the centre 
of all these machinations, took care to procure, in addition 
to the iigitation of the masses, more solid and trustworthy 
weapons. Their armed force — the old trooj:)S of the lOA of 
August and the 2d of September — the '^^tape-dxirs^^ ^^strike- 
hards,'’ as the pcoplcfof the Halles called these allied banditti — 
was n<nv completely organized. * Their commander at this time 
was the clerk Maillard, dispenser of the ^mj)ular justice in 
September, and formerly leader of the women in the march 
of October. the fith 1780. Through him thc*Commune sent 


* The price proposed was so ex- that the very same tarif was demaiid- 
trcniely low, modern democratic ed (and in some cases obtained,) four 
writ«.<»s declare that the whole af- weeks later, by, all the lea<.l|fig or- 
fair was gut up by royalist ayiernt gans of the party. 

jirovoeateura. l^icy overlook the fact, * Conf. Mortimer-Ternaux, IV. 22J. 
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their daily orders to the c<yn panics distributed through the 
metropolitan sections; at the head of which were their 
most trustworthy partisans, chiefly composed of needy ad- 
venturers of all nations, equally serviceable as sectional ora- 
tors or street assassins. JBy the side of this revolutionary 
army, the Hotel de Villc possessed an equally revolutionary 
police in the sectional committees which had been formed 
during the trial of the king. These consisted of about a 
dozen men in each section, humble artisans of fiery patriot- 
ism, but* w'ithoiit a particle of education or property , wdio 
in virtue of their innate sovereignty, issued summonses, dis- 
traints, and orders of arrest, aCthe beck of the ('ommune, 
and under the powerful protection of Maillard. The Munici- 
pality had by these meiins established its authority in Paris 
on a firm foundation, and its connection with the clubs 
enabled it to extend its influence to the Departments also. 
Jacobin clubs existed in almost all the towns, and as in 
these too, as well !ls in Paris, the llourgcoisie had given way 
before them in the sections, the Jacobins had the coiiq)K*te 
control over the election of town-councillors. They w'cn% 
moreover, aUvays ready to follow tfie instructions received 
from the capital, to collect money and armed men, and get 
up violent petitions. And since they sent reports .to Paris 
of Aeir own local-troubles, and especially of the rcsistama^ 
they experienced from the departmental authorities, which 
. were under the influence of the higher c^iasscs, we can easily 
understand how the Parisian Democrats naturally conceived 
the idea of a polity, in which France should be ruh'd l>y a 
number of des^mtic communal councils, under the direction 
of the Municipality of Paris, for the advantage .of the pro- 
letaries. To abolish the departmental councils, and to in- 
vest the coflimunes with all the. powers of government, wer<> 
the first steps in this direction. 

For the present, however, these armaments tifid recruitings 
cost very considerable sums, which the Municipality, until, 
they had attained their grand objects, could qnly procure 
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from the Convention. At the beginning of February, there- 
fore, tliey begged permission to raise 4,(XX),000 francs, by a 
progressive tax upon the rich, for the purpose, as they alleged, 
of buying corn; and the restless proletaries were not a little 
pleased by the prospect of both a progressive scale of tax- 
ation, and# a public distribution of bread. The Convention 
did not dare to refuse, and not only decreed the tax , but 
themselves advanced one million of it on the spot. But this 
was by no means sufficient. When the Convention, on the 
24th, received the demands of the women, and in consequence 
of their unruly conduct made the Municipalily answerable 
for the public peace, the latter asserted the absolute neces- 
sity of' larger advances to be spent in alm§ and ^he purchase 
of bread. The CV>nvention referred , the matter to a com- 
mittee, and showed little inclination 40 bestow new marks 
of favour of that kind. Whereupon Marat had bills printed 
during the night and distributed in the early morning of the 
25th, which pointed out to the people that by plundering 
a few inagazijies, 'and hanging a few usurers, they might 
easily minister to their own necessities. In conformity with 
this summons, a thorough and complete clearance of shops of 
every kind was begun about 8 o'clock by a mob of women 
and disguised men, who began, indeed, by demanding low 
prices, but soon proceeded to plunder without any payfiient 
at all. At tirst the cry was raised for the ncC/Cssaries of life, 
— for coffee, rice, aftd sugar; but in a short time the crowd 
seized on everything within their reach — wearing materials, 
grocery, viiluables and dainties. The rioters poured through 
the streets without resistance, shouting and yelling, and hour 
after hour* passed by, !)efore the authorities* gave any sign 
<rveii of their existence. Garat, the minister of the interior, 
was the first to point out to the Convention thfi real object 
of the movement, by saying that the great question of the 
nec^saries eff life had again to be considered; that the Com- 
mune could easily restore order, but that for this purpose 
it needed fiyrthcr advances. It was then about 2 o’clock, and 
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it was not until this time— she hours after the coinmenceinent 
of the pillage— that the Municipality met, and for decency’s 
sake issued an order to the National Guard to interfertj. 
Even then they sent, in the first place, to the more demo- 
cratic sections, where the call to arms hy roll of drum pro- 
duced no eftect at all. * When, soon after waiuls, several 
of the plundered citizens made their complaint to the Hotel 
de Yille, a priest named Koux declared, amid the applause 
of the galleries, that the shopkeepers were only giving hack 
to the people what they had hitherto robbed them of; upon 
whicii the jMainicipality proceeded with the •'^order of the 
day,’' and the plundering bands with their work of rapine. 
At last, at o o'clock, the Convention reluctantly caim‘ to tin* 
conclusion that there jvas no other means of staying the 
tumult than yielding to the demands of the Municipality, 
and buying off the maltreated citi/(*ns by an instalment of 
money from the treasury. They th<‘refor(‘ made a fiirtherad- 
vance of .-L( KX).(X)0, iftid subsiMpiently for th<‘ succet d- 

ing months. Onretadpt of this weighty intelHgeiua' , the seem* 
in the Aluiiicipality was changed; orders were sent into all 
the sections to sound the alarm, ami in most of the streets 
the plundering ceased, lint the rioters were even now [air- 
sued with so little vigour, that they Avere able to. commit 
fresl^ acts of violence during the whole of the night. In 
the morning it ap|)eared that 12()t) shops and niagazim*s 
had been gutted, belonging almost <*x^dusively to consti- 
tutional members of the National Guard; while the piai- 
perty of the Jacobin tradesmen had been s[)ared. * The AIu- 
nicipality had attained tln*ir object without trouble and 
without danger; the imj>otence of all other* autlvirities hail 
been more palpably displayed than ever, and after this com- 
plete victory, the Commune no longer scrupled to come 


* Tl^ee others cotriplaincd in the o/ the Commune. — Tullien in tfio 
evening that the orders had not Jacobin Club, Feb. 26. Ht’vni. Ue Porin, 
reached them until 7 o’clock. Minuten March 9. Oorsjis, Cottier, March 9. 
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forward openly with its communistic programme. In the 
first place, their procureur, Chfiumette, appeared before the 
bar of the Convention, on the 3rd of March, to demand a 
prolubition of all money-dealing, and the adoption of mea- 
sures against corn usurers. Then the Federis, on the 4th, 
worked in |he same direction by a dcmon.^tration in the form 
of a fulminating address, in which they demanded before all 
things the heads of the Girondists, and movcover declared 
open war against the possessors of property. ^^Thc moneyed 
aristocracy,"’ they said, ^^are striving to raise tlieiuselves 
on the ruins of the noblesse ; almost all the richer merchants 
and capitalists arc usurers; let us do away with the con- 
stitution which is calculated to fav^our , the rich and to 
injure the people; we can then march against the crow’iied 
tyrants of Europe wdth ovcrwdielining force. 

It is evident that if, in attcordance with these demands, 
the buyers 11 j) of goods (accapareur.^) were suppressed — 
i. c. th(* immediate sale of wares rendtrod compulsory; and 
further, if, as the women proposed, the pric*e of all articles, 
and, as the Commune demanded, the value of paper money, 
wer<' onc(* h>r all fixed J)y law — the Government would be 
<mabled by an unlimited issue of to take possession 

of all the property in France, and bestow it at their plea- 
sure, upon their faithful proletaries. It was the most cfOm- 
prehensive attack on the rights of property, jis far as our 
historical knowdedge preaches, which w^as ever made in Western 
Europe; an attack made in the heart of a great and civil- 
ized nation, and om? whicli was not confined to the brains of 
a few idle dr('aiiH*rs, but practically carried out in all its 
terrible' coysequences. It was made witJi fiery fanaticism 
and unbridled passion, and yet with systematic calculation. 
Its originators — victorious at home and abroad^wcri^ per- 
IV-.-tly free in their deliberations, and did not adopt their 
measures uiick'i* the pressure of necc'ssity or despiiir, but 
from deliberate choice. For, at the end of February, Vlicn 
they proclairned this unexampled tyranny to their fellow- 
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citizens, Dumoiiriez had possession of the old imperial city, 
Aix- la- Chapel lo, and was ^destroying one Dutch fortress 
after another; the most brilliant prospects of victory and 
booty were opened out in every direction, and nowhere was 
there any danger which could give rise to angry excitement. 
On the contrary, the war had hitherto essentiaH^' improved 
the material condition of the proletariate, and thereby re- 
moved all possible excuse for such a system of ro!>bery. * 
These arc facts of universal significance, on which we ought to 
fix our attention all the more earnestly, because they hav(* 
been disregai*ded, although they are fraught with the most 
important consequences. 

Before the beginning of the war, indeed, the working 
classes had suflered much more from the financial const‘- 
quences of the Kevohition than the possessors of [uoperty. 
The price of all the necessaries of life had been enhanced 
by the cf'<8hjnafj^ and the stagnation of business; and in con- 
sequence of the small dennuid for labour, wages, if not lower, 
remained nearly the same as before. This was the case in 
the summer of 1792. But when the war assumed larger and 
larger dimensions — when thousands ypon tluufsands hasti‘n«‘d 
to join the army — when, in February 179.‘i, orders wvrv 
given to raise 3<X),0(X) men, — a sudden change took place. 
Dalmurers of every kind became st'arc'c, and the rate of* 
wages necessarily rose to an unexampled height. The (‘fleet 
of the war wa.s further increased by tie growing anarchy 
which opened to the idle rabble the j>rospect of revolutionary 
booty, and spared them the necessity of seeking work. Thus 


* It will be seen that here, as in the 
case of the September ma8sacrc,s, wc 
arrive at the vtry opposite concluKioti 
to that which has been maintained, 
mure especially by Thtera; according 
to wh^h the want and hardship oc- 
casioned by the war were the cause 
of all the crimes and excesses of 


the Revolution.* It is from this view, 
as w’c know, that the utterly un- 
founded notion has arisen that tlie 
war was excited by the Coalition : 
this view of the matter is a.s fftterly 
false in the subseqiicut conrscf* as in 
the commencement, of the Revolution. 
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the wages of unskilled workm^^n rose from 15 or 18 to 40 
sous ; and those of an artisan from 26 or 30 to 70 or 80 sous, 
i. e. to double, or even triple, the former rate. As to the 
cost of living, it is true that meat, fuel, and candles were 
also dearer. Beef, for example, formerly 8, was now 20 sous, 
and tallow, •formerly 12, was now 30 sous a pound; but bread, 
the chief food of French workmen, thanks to the colossal 
contributions of the treasury, was as usual 3 sous in Paris, 
and on an average G sous in the Departments. Every 
where wages had risen in price much more than the neces- 
saries of life, and consequently the condition of the French 
workman was better than it had ever been. 

The position of the capitalists, on the> other hand, had 
deteriorated exactly in the same proportion. The war with Ger- 
many in 1792, as has been observed, destroyed the prosperity 
of French manufactures; and now the English war entirely 
ruined the trade with foreign countries. The evil was the 
more sensibly felt when the Democrats, o^^i the 1st of March, 
made use of tlieir influence in the Convention to pass a 
dec'rcc, which threatened all goods fabricated in an enemy’s 
cr)untry — no matter to wbom they had subsequently belonged, 
— with confiscation. This measure was a heavier blow to 
neutral trade than any j>revious legislative act, and was the 
comim^nccment of that long series of prohibitions and re- 
prisals, which culminated in the Continental system and the 
annihilation of till Neutrality, in the reign of Napoleon I. 
( )ther consequences of the war pressed with equal weight 
on agriculture. While the roads w’^ere allowed to fall 
into de(‘ay, from the absence of all regular administration, 
the army -withdrew an ever-increasing nuinber of horses 
and oxen from the farms. The rise in the rate of wages 
kept pace with the increasing dearness of agricultural im- 
plements; and in short, the cost of production was enhanced 
in qycry respect, at the very same time that the Parisian 
Democrats were clamouring more and more loudly for a 
compulsory flowering of the price of corn. 
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Tins state of affairs toach(j8 us several important lessons. 
It proves that the oftensivc measures taken at this period 
by the Freiieh Democrats against their fellow-citizens and 
the Powers of Kurope, were adopted from deliberate choic‘(». 
Their enmity against property did not spring from una- 
voidable necessity ^ but partly from idleness aftd love of 
pleasure, partly from the blind self-conceit of popular sov- 
ereignty, which made its possessors think themsidves too 
good to earn their bread in the sweat of their throws. Tin* 
scheme for the subjugation of the possessors of prop(*rty, 
which was coiiiploted during the victorious progress of tin* 
French in Holland, was not adopted as a nn*ans of saving 
the country from foreign enemies. On the contrary, it was 
in the interest of the Democrats to per}>(*tuate tin* foreign 
war, which gave a larger military force to the government, 
higher wages to the workmen, and atlbrded to both the 
prospect of booty of incalculable valm*. No om* dreamt of 
the possible overthrow of the French armies on the frf)ntiers, 
and when, ncvertheh*ss, they were defeated, the sauic s<‘encs 
were enacted as in Septomla*!*: men thought ^far less ol* (h*- 
fending themselves from dang(‘rs w^Jiich they hardly recog- 
nised as serious, than of turning the disasters to aec*ount as 
means of exciting the masses, and annihilating the moderate 
part}". 

On the 5th of March the first intelligence of the loss of 
Aix-la-Chapelle reached Paris. Kobespi<‘rr(j forthwith de- 
manded ill the Convention, that all the aristocrat i(^ officers 
should be put to death, and in the .Jacobin club, that all 
the venomous j^ournalists should be branded; and Desfieux 
added a motion for a new- revolutionary tribuiiid to exter- 
minate all traitors. The Hotel de Ville eagerly adopted all 
these propositions, and a tumultuous cry was rais(.*d in the 
sections against the conspirators, reactionists and rich egoists. 
MaraJ meanwhile wrote about the palpable treffehery ot tin* 
generals, whom, he said, lieurnonvilh; foolishly and dis- 
gracefully took under his protection. ^‘No indeed,’’ cried 
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the section dti Tjouvre, ^‘tlie Ministers are not to be trusted.” 
‘^The poor soldiers,” said the section de VOratoire^ ‘^who 
are led out by their officers to be butchered!” ^^The people,” 
said liobespierre to the section Honiie NouvcUcy ^‘niust arm 
themselves for the war, while we are crushing intrigues at 
home.” Tl\p waves of popular commotion again ran high, 
as they had done after the 10th of August. All the factions 
of the democratic party were set in motion, and without 
any definite plan of operations rushed forward in wild con- 
fusion, seeking to outstrip each other in the headlong race; 
liobespierre aiming above all things at the legal annihilation 
oi‘ his oiiponents, and the Municipality at communistic booty 
for tlieniselves and their mob. Maillard :uid his followers — 
among whom Fournier, the leader of the last butchery at 
Versailles, and a stately dissipated Pole, Lazowski, distin- 
guished themselves — were active in every quarter, and ex- 
hort<‘d the people not to liesitatc or make many words, but 
to take tlu* matter into their own hands 'as on the 10th of 
August, and destroy the traitors in flagrante delicto. Just 
at this moment Danton arriv(‘d from Belgium, and threw a 
n<*w proposition, fraugh^ with vast results, into the boiling 
caldron of ]>opular passions. II<‘ was bound by all his re- 
miniscence's, tastes and connexions, to the popular factions, 
by whose deeds of viohmee he had risen to power. But his 
short term of office had sufficed to awaken in him the 
statc'sman's sense of #rdcr and conservatism, and at the same 
lime to i'hange his former opinion of his old friends of the 
Hotel de Yillc into one of unmixed and lasting contempt. 
He plainly saw that what France wanted, both in her do- 
mestic andj'oreign affairs, was a dictatorship.* It seemed to 
him 4'hildish, in the face of countless dangers, to be still 
txdking of lif)erty instead of military rule; and "he thought 
nothing of any moment but the warding off of foreign in- 
vasion. He U«id never possessed either political or moral 
princrples, and in the present dead-lock of domestic affairs, 
especially, all systems seemed to him equally good or equally 
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bad, aiid he was ready to jjoin any party which could bring 
intellect, zeal, and energy, to the all important task of the 
moment — the deliverance of the country from its foreign 
enemies. On the very first day after his arrival, therefore, 
he rushed to the rostra to advocate the necessity of a strong 
national government, which should unite all the i^volutionary 
parties, all the resources of the land, and all the powers 
of the state: — in short the direct rule of the I^egislativc As- 
sembly itself, in the persons of the leaders of the Con- 
vention.* These words contain the fatal catastrophe of all 
the previous ‘revolutionary eft’orts. The unbridled freedom 
of 1780 had brought itself and the country to the edge of 
tlic precipice; to preserve her existence, France now threw 
herself into the arms of unlimited despotism! 

At tlie first moment Danton’s proposition excited an almost 
speechless astonishment. The constitutional division of au- 
thority was still deeply rooted in the minds of many; and 
both the Girondists, and the partisans of the Hotel de A’ilh», 
were particularly unwilling to invest the (Convention with 
absolute power — the former because they wished to recon- 
struct it by means of the primary ^lectors, and the latter 
because they intended to <‘ontrol it by the help of tlu'ir pro- 
letaries. Ihit the force of circiimstaiu*es irresistil^ly urged 
them on. In the first plaee, Dunton and Kobespierre (‘am<* 
to an understanding with one another. Even the lattt r was 
disgusted with the greedy, disorderly, ftnd utterly unmanage- 
able proceedings of the Hotel de Vilie; and he thongiit that 
if he could but crusli the (iirondists, he could found his 
own supremacy by the help of the Convcaition, better tlian 
by tiiat of the Hotel de \ ille. He therefor^ denu^nded ahfivc 
all things a criminal tribunal, in order to secure for every 
emergency* a weapon against the Gironde. As soon, there- 
fore, as he had received ready iissurances of support from 
Danton, he immediately came forward as his^ally to jidvo- 
cate the establishment of a Conventional Government. The 
Mountain and a large section of the Centre followed the two 
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allied chiefs; the impetuous fury of the Parisian populace 
carried others with it, and on the 9th of March they sue-- 
cceded in laying the foundation of their grand scheiiTe. 
The Convention decreed that 82 deputies should be sent into 
the 'Departments for the avowed purpose of accelerating the 
recruitmenU of troops in every possible way; J)ut in reality 
to stifle all opposition on the part of the provinces to the 
new democratic dictatorship. This intention was shown 
from the very first in the selection of commissioners. ^^No 
appellants * must be chosen,” cried Collot |dTTcrboisF; and so 
thoroughly was the Convention intimidated, that they caused 
tlie president to proclaim en bloL\ without any opposition, 
the list drawn up by the Mountain, coiisisting exclusively 
of the names of the most thorough-paced and unscrupulous 
patriots. The C'ominunc, at the same time, came in for its 
share, of good things; the Convention laying down the prin- 
ciple that a fresh war tax ought to be laid upon the rich 
f'or the i)romotion of patriotic armaments. 

On the following day — the 10th — according to Robespierre’s 
wish, the motion for a new revolutionary tribunal vras 
brought forward. It h^^ been drawn up by Robert Lindet, 
a friend of Robespierre, in the simplest form, and was to 
the effcci that nine men should be appointed, and empowered, 
without any assistance from a jury, or any fixed forms of 
j>rocedure, to condemn all seducers of the people to death. 
Such a tribunal woidd hold the life, not only of every pri- 
vate [)erson, but of every member of the Convention, in its 
hands; and this was the main object which Robespierre had 
in view. So atrocious a measure, however, in spite of all 
tlie tlirc^ats^of thti Mountain, and the ofHcioiis zeal of the 
C’cntre, could not but call forth a storm of indignation; a 
furious debate was carried on for hours, and an ^pen breach 
in the Convention seemed unavoidable. The subordinate 
agents of the# Mountain deemed that the time for the em- 


* Those who^ in the king's tral had advocated the «i>i)eal to the people, 
III. O 
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ploymoiit of brute violence was now come. On the evening 
before, Fournier anti Luzowski hud proposed to the Jm*obin 
and Cordeliers" clubs respectively, and those, again, during 
the night, to some of the sections, the immediate murder of 
the Girondists and the ministers. Without any direct in- 
structions from their chiefs, they now united tl 4 ,‘ir bands at 
a patriotic carousal, Jind proceeded as soon as it grew dark 
with a noisy crowd to the Jacobin C’lub to induce tluan to 
join en vui;^e in the deed of violence. It is said, with great 
probability, though absolute proofs are wanting, that tii(‘ 
friends of Philip of Orleans were at woik on this oci’asioii, 
in the ho[)e of placing him at the head of the lie[ml)lie in 
the midst of the ^general confusion. It is certain that o[)- 
position to the bloodjy* scheme was raised in the Jacobin 
C lub, that a long and furious tumult took place, and that 
at last Danton's friend, Duhois-C h-anc e, induced the C lub to 
reliise its participation. The l>ands then withdrc'w, and were 
soon afterwards dist>crsed by a torrent ot‘ rain, still mon* 
ehectually than by a battalion of Brc‘st Fvdervs which was 
< ailed out against them. Whem order had been gradually 
restored in the streets, the debate yi the Canivention was at 
last brought to a conefusion. The erection of the tribunal 
was indeed decreed, but the nature of the otiences which were 
to be brought before it was more accurate ly dctinccl, ami it 
was determined that juries should be a[)poiut(‘d to decide 
upon the facts of every ease. What was still more import- 
ant tor the moment, the C’onvention reserved to itself* the 
right of impeachment in eacli partieular case. Thus, while 
the sword was sharpemed for the neek of the refractory in 
the provinces,' llobespierrc^’s immediate object — the c-stahlish- 
incnt of an independent power for tlie overthrow of* the 
Gironde — was frustrated. As the latter, therefore, still re- 
tained their former position and influeii(a3 in the Convention, 
Jlobespierrc looked coldly on the plan of a conventional 
govAriiiiient. 

The result was that Dantou strove all the more zealously 
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to form connexions with the oilier parties — with the Hotel 
do Ville, the Centre, and the Right, in turn. It would answer 
no purpose to enter into the particulars of these secret and 
hasty conferences; the important point — the general relation 
of the parties and their chiefs — is sufficiently known from 
othc*r sourfres. All parties agreed that it was before all 
tilings necessary, in the present critical state of affairs, to 
appease the hot-headed rabble of the capital. In the ab- 
sences of ready money, liills were given them on the future; 
on the 18th, the f Convention, on the motion of Barere, laid 
down the principle of the proletary's right to work — pro- 
gre ssivc taxation on the rich — and the division of the com- 
munal lands among the poor of Paris. No opposition was 
made, although the State, by the first of these propositions, 
guaranteed the earnings of all labourers; by the second, laid 
claim to all private property beyond a certain sum; and by 
th(' third, arbitrarily disposed of many millions’ worth of 
oth(‘r [)eo[)le’8 laud. With the same facility the Convention 
jiassed another law of no less importance, on the 21st; by 
whieh committees of twelve citizens were ordered to be elected 
by universal suffrage hw every town or city district, for the 
])urpose of ex(‘rcising a surveillance over strangers. At present 
ibis was Clothing more than the legal recognition of the hole- 
and-corner clubs which existed in the sections of Paris, and 
which henceforward, under the lofty title of revolutionary 
committees, subjected both natives and foreigners, with the 
same shameless tyranny, to the control of their police. 

M(‘an while Danton's efforts had succeeded so far, that a 
personal <a)nference of party chiefs was hold about the mid- 
dh^ of the «ionth, at which he recommended a general recon- 
c‘iiiation, and mutual forgiving and forgetting. But at the 
vt‘ry commencement of the meeting, the long-cherfshed hatred 
between the (lironde and Robespierre broke out with such 
violcttt^e, tliat the latter left the room with contemptuous 
haiitcmr. Giiadot more especially — who knew how to humble 
and embitteij, but not to subdue or gain over an opponent — 

B2 
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treated Danton also with pifiloss severity ; so that this first 
conference broke up without any inuuediatc result. The 
negotiation, however, was not entirely given up. It app(‘ars 
that, besides these men of the rostra, Danton wished to gain 
over Duinouriez, as a military support in case ot need. At 
any rate thisc was the very time in which he •once mor(‘ 
hurried to llelgium, in order to prevent an open breach be- 
tween that general and the C\>nvention. Immediately after 
his return, he came to a preliminary understanding with 
the Gironde, ^which inimediati'ly led, on tlu‘ 25th ol Alarch, 
to the first dccre<‘ of the Convention respecting the future 
form of the Government. 

The majority stHl hesitated to take direct posst'ssion ol 
the reins of government; and they i*ont(‘ntc‘d themselv<‘s with 
decreeiiiir the election of a committee IVoin the (’onviaition 
itself, to keep watcli over ministers. This connuittce was 
tt> consist of 25 members, was itsi'lf to transact no business, 
and all its meetings were to b(‘ o[>en to the other d(‘puties. 
Tliese provisions all tend to show* th<‘ almost invincible distrust 
of the difierent parties towards one another, and wert‘ ot‘ a 
nature to render iill .spet dy, <‘nerg(‘tec, ami orderly adminis- 
tration simjily impossible. Still a shape had !)ec‘n found f<»r 
the future govt^rninent, and the tirst step towards* its n‘al- 
isation tiiken. The election of the Tw'(*nty-li vc took place on 
the following day, and indicated in the clearest manner tli(‘ 
grouping of the different parties. Wliflt; Kobespierre c*ouhl 
hardly reckon with (.-ertainty on a singhi supporter, th(‘ Gi- 
ronde had nine adherents, and Danton <*ould boast of four 
avowed followers of his own, and nine almost e(|ually trust- 
worthy members of the Centre. In tliis positi(*ti of affairs 
every thing depended on the cpiestion, whether the m \v 
alliance bcfween Danton and the Gironde had any vitality 
in it, and strength enough to meet aud subdue its foes. It 
was ^quickly put to the test! 

The success of the Girondists was a signal to tin* more 
zealous Jacobins, to llohcspierre and the Parisian Democrats 
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for an open declaration of war ^against the new committee. 
All the fair promises of the 18th — the revolutionary com- 
uiittoes, and the revolutionary tribunal — appeared to them 
illusory, worthless, and even dangerous, if their deadly en- 
emies held possession of the highest position in the govern- 
ment. Th^y meditated an immediate resort to violence, 
before the new committee was firmly fixed in office, and 
before the popular excitement had subsided. As early as 
tlie evening of the 25th an orator in the Jacobin club pro- 
j>osed to disarm the Girondists and other opponents, ^^with 
a reservation,’" he said, of all further measures.” The Club 
(‘agerly signified their assent, and on the 2Gth one of the 
Parisian sections demanded of the Convention, that the 
revolutionary com.mittees should bo empowered to disarm 
all nobles, priests, and suspected persons. The first intelli- 
gence of Dumouriez’s threatened defection arriving just at 
this crisis tended to inflame men's minds, and aided the 
Mountain in <airrying the decree. Thereupon Paris resounched 
witli police alarms. One section drove out all the quondam 
noi»les from their district on the 28th; on the following 
morning the gates werflP closed, the hoxises searched, and a 
number of persons arrested. At the same time a cry was raised 
in the SK^ctions for the formation of a people’s army, by 
whicli was meant the payment of Maillard’s troops from the 
tn'asury, and the arming, on an increased scale, of trust- 
worthy Sansculottcj? for the service of the Revolution at 
home. The agitation and terror of the citizens was bound- 
less, for it was just in this way that the September mas- 
sacres had been preluded. In the same way as on that oc- 
casion, tllt^ sections presented a petition to the Convention 
on the 28th, calling upon them to summon the people to 
the rescue of their country; in the same way* as in Sep- 
tember, a so-called ^V'cntral committee of the public weal” 
assembled tfi discuss the particulars of the plan i'cjr the 
int<uidcd outrage. This body consisted chiefly of the 
subordinate# tools of the demcw^rutic party — the leaders of 
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the ‘‘tape-durs,’' and other, congenuil murderers, most of 
them in the pay of the Commune, and all devoted admirers 
of Marat and Robespierre. There were also among them 
some Cordeliers of Dantoh’s retinue, who still saw in him 
the hero of the 2nd of September, who would not even hear 
of any dictator but him, and immediately got in^ a violent 
and jealous dispute with their colleagues on this very point. 

Up to this time Danton had secured his position on all 
sides. While he secretly made the fairest promises to the 
Gironde, he charmed the galleries by thundering declamutions 
in favour of liberty, and extravagant, high-sounding pro- 
posals — e. g. to present every Frenchman with a pike, 
and to declare eveiy reactionist an outlaw — proposals which 
from their very monstrosity could have no practical ap- 
plication. His position, however, became every day more 
critical and disagreeable; he already saw himself suspected 
by the armed mob whose idol he had been, whilst the last 
weapon — the Belgian army — which he might have used 
against them, had been wrested from him by the defection 
of Dumouriez. His convictions continued to be on the side* 
of the Gironde, but the real power was evidently in tlu* 
hands of the Parisian party. He remained, therefore, in a 
state of uncertainty and irresolution, incapable of coming to 
any definite decision. Meanwhile the fatal blow was dealt 
by the Girondists themselves. 

We have seen with what hesitation ahd reserve the latter 
had made up their minds to an alliance with their despised 
and dreaded opponent. No sooner had the compact between 
them been made, than the storm which raged every day more 
and more threateningly in the streets of Paris broke out. In- 
telligence arrived respcctingDumouriez which awakened afresh 
the reminiscences of Danton’s doings in Belgium; and the 
fatal idea entered the minds of the Girondists that Danton had 
meditj^ted treachery from the very first, and that he would 
use the new powers of the Committee of Public Safety, in al- 
liance with Dumouriez, to attaek the Convention i^elf. The im- 
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possibility of his entertaining si^h an intention would have 
become apparent on the slightest consideration ; but, irritated 
and harassed as they were, they did not deliberate at all, 
but only rejoiced in finding in Dumoiiriez’s treachery a po- 
pular weapon against the leader of the September massacre. 
On the sainfe day on which the committee of insurrection as- 
sembled in the episcopal palace, Lasource stood up in the 
Convention to charge Dan ton , in a cutting and violent 
speech, of complicity with Diimouriez’s treasonable intrigues 
against his country. As matters stood, this was a deadly 
attack, proceeding from the very midst of the newly-formed 
alliance; and considering his former relations with Dumou- 
riez, and the hostility of the Jacobins, HDanton was in no 
small danger. Yet he rei^trained 1ms feelings for a con- 
siderable time, cxhoiled his assailants to peace, and reminded 
them of their late reconciliation. But his enemies, forgetting 
that Danton could still reckon on the Mountain as long as 
he did not himself disown it, were not to be diverted from 
their purpose, and only redoubled their attack. Then, at last, 
he returned to his former courses, and in a long and passionate 
declamation threw down the gauntlet, and challenged his 
enemies to the contest of life and death. The Deft shouted 
ill triumph as they listened to the thunders of their old 
chief, and saw the Danton of September once more at their 
liead. And when at the conclusion of his speech, ho cried 
out that he would t^o his stand in the citadel of reason, 
and crush his enemies to powder with the artillery of truth, 
the charges against him fell to the ground amidst thunders 
of enthusiiistic applause. 

It was Tiow all over with the ("ommittcc of twenty -five 
— with the hope of raising the Gironde to power by the aid 
of Danton. The Democrats, once more united, and therefore 
secure of the Convention, immediately adjourned the armed 
revok, and disowned the conspirators of the episcop^ pa- 
lace. All the more comprehensive were their measures in 
the Convention itself. In the first place several decrees were 
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passed in accordance with ^iobespierre’s views. The Revo- 
lutionary tribunal was empowered to proceed against the 
representatives of the people, ministers, and generals, in virtue 
of an impeachment by . the Convention; but against all other 
persons at its own discretion. The commissioners in the 
Departments received full powers to deprive every reactionist 
of his ofBce, and to incarcerate him without further examin- 
ation. Marat and Danton then agreed mutually to minister 
to each other’s desires. The former proposed, according to 
Danton’s wish, the establishment of an absolute government; 
and the latter agreed to support the communistic plans of 
the Hotel de Ville. The Girondists, with impotent rage, 
saw themselves overwhelmed by the flood, and the Centre 
completely subjugated -by the Mountain. On the represent- 
ation of Marat, that it was absurd to talk of freedom and 
and constitution, when the question was one of contest and 
power, the Committee of twenty -five received orders, on 
the Brd of April, to report on the means of 'establisliing a 
more efficient government. On the following day the Gi- 
rondist Isnard had to bring up the report in the name of the 
committee. Buzot violently opposed it, but Bardrc, Thu riot, 
and Marat united in repelling his attack. On the 5th, there- 
fore^ it was resolved to institute a Committee of Public 
Safety, consisting of nine members, for one month, which 
should debate with closed doors, stimulate and watch the 
ministers, and, when necessary, suspend their orders. It was 
likewise empowered to make resolutions of immediate cHi- 
cacy. The nine members were chosen at once; they were 
Danton and his intimate friends Lacroix and Guyton-Morveau, 
and six compliant members of the Centre; Ihir^re, Cambon, 
Delmas, Breard, Trcilhard and Debry. When the latter de- 
clined to servCf his place was supplied by a still stauncher 
partisan — Robert Lindet. 

HqfC, we see, the Parisian party gave Dantdh free s^*ope ; 
its own attention was directed to other quarters, and Danton, 
on the evening of the same day (the 5th), gave^hein a solid 
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guarantee of his intention to fiii|>port them. The Convention, 
on his motion, passed three decrees; Ist, that a people’s 
guard, or, as Liacroix more precisely expressed it, an army 
of Sansculottes, should be formed. 2ndly, that the price 
of bread should be regulated by the rate of wages; and 
3dly, that «the requisite expenses should be borne by the 
rich. It is true that these decrees had no immediate 
practical effect; — for the guard must first be formed, the 
proper price of bread ascertained, and the rate of taxation on 
the wealthy determined: — but the deep significance of the 
recognition of such principles as these must have been 
clear to every one. It was an additional satisfaction to 
Robespierre that a resolution was passed*, on the 6th, for 
the apprehension of .all Bourbons still living in France, and 
especially of Philip Egalite, who since the 10th of March 
had been an object of great suspicion. Marat, who was even 
now loth to part with his old friend and benefactor, was 
richly compensated by the appointment of Colonel Bouchotte 
to the ministry at war, who immediately renewed all the 
iibuses of Pache’s ministry — the friendship with the Hotel 
de Ville, the persccutioit of the officers, and the incitement 
of the soldiers to mutiny. On the 8th it was decreed, 
with the «ame ends in view, that in the military department 
only amignatH should be used, in order to spare the treasury 
tlic expense of the premium on silver, which had amounted 
during the last quartet to not less than 61 million francs.* But 
that the soldiers might not st^irvc, a prohibition of all trading 
in money was added on the 11th: henceforward no one 


* 24 ill the money market at been lost. They still ^ixisted at the 
Paris, and 37 in foreign countries, end of 1797 (Ramcl, Etat des Finan- 
according to monthly accounts ces en Van /X), but in 1853 they 
in thiP imperial archives in Paris, were to be found neither in tl|e />«?- 
Unfortunately the far greater auniber de Finances^ the Cour de voittp- 

of these accomits appear to have fes, nor in the imperial archives. 
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might ask more ami^naU for his silver money than the 
nominal worth of each, on pain of six years’ imprisonment 
in irons. This was the first application of the system of 
forced currency to private traffic; it was quite certain 
that what was acknowledged to he legal in respect to silver, 
wotdd soon l>^comc equally so in the case of corny and finally 
of all property whatsoever. 
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CHAPTER H. 

WAR AND DIPLOMACY IN APRIL -AND MAY. 


Austria's position in respbct to the affairs of Poland. — Russia and 

PRUSSIA control THE ELECTIONS TO THE POLISH DIET. AUSTRIAN 

NOTE AQAlNST PRUSSIA — BREACH BETWEEN THE TWO POWERS. — PAUSE 

IN WARLIKE OPERATIONS — DaNTON’s DIPLOMACY. — NEGOTIATIONS WITH 

SWEDEN. — Treaty. — Custink’s plan of leading the moselle army 

TO BELGIUM. DbSPORTES ENTRUSTED WITH A P^U8SO>BAVARlAN NEGO- 
TIATION. — ScHBME FOB SECULARISING THE SPIRITUAL ELECTORATES. 

Temporary truce At mayence. 

The new French government was more especially intent 
on remodelling its relations with foreign countries. The 
govm'iiiiicnt itself was in fact the offspring of this tendency, 
and fc’lt its deep importance at every step it took. With 
a tliorough indifference, therefore, to home politics, it ap- 
plied itself with eager «eal to the cpiestions of its foreign 
policy. No doubt, had it been Ictl to its own resources, — 
to its owi^ wisdom and its own passions — it would have per- 
ished before it had had time to develop even the first part 
of its system. But it so happened, that at the very time 
when the BVench wTirc suflering the gre-atest disasters — 
at the time of Custiue''s flight and Dumourioz’s desertion 
— vietorious Europe paused in cmreer. The grand alliance 
was on tfic point of dissolution; it allowed its enemies to 
escape from beneath the sword, and the parties who formed 
it were animated by scarcely any other feeling than sup- 
pressed, and therefore doubly bitter, hatred toi wards one 
another. 

It was still^hc Polish question which prevented the bi^acli 
between the German powers from being healed. The occu- 
pation of Poland by Russian and Prussian troops had taken 
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place in defiance of the ^representations# of Austria: all 
that remained to do was to wrest from the remnant of the 
Polish state the formal recognition of the /aie accompli; 
and it was at this point that the two psirtitioning Powers 
on the one side, eagerly pushing on towards full fruition, 
and Austria, *011 the other, restraining and delStying them, 
came into direct and violent collision. As early as the 9 th 
of April — two days after the publication of the Russian 
%[ianifesto — Sievers and Buchholtz handed in the declarations 
of their respective courts to the assembled Confederation in 
Grodno. The servile members, who formed a decided, majority 
of the Confederation, were prepared, and the streets w(*re 
occupied by patrdls of Cossacks to prevent the assembly 
from separating without having come to a formal resolution. 
Al\er the retirement of the ambassadors a very violent d<i- 
bate arose. One member after another declared that he would 
never sanction the disnieinberment of his country, and never 
vote for the convocation of a diet wlmsc office was to be 
the cession of provinces. With loud cries they reminded 
the Confederation of the oath which it had taken at its estii- 
blishment under Russian protection^ to preserve the inviola- 
bility of the Polish territories; and after the first excitement 
had subsided, it was resolved to send a message k) Sievers, 
as protector of the Confederation, begging him to wait for 
the arrival of the king, and meanwhile to allow them to send 
a petition to St. Petersburg. The brief answer was returned, 
that such steps would be unavailing, because the under- 
standing between the three courts was beyond all doubt; 
and that they must inevitably proceed to issue writs for tin*, 
assembling of the diet. 

Among these mere clients and hirelings of Catharine there 
had never, of course, been any serious thought of resistance 
to her commands. They were, indeed, surprised that Russia^ 
wbi^ only a year before had made the mosf brilliant pro- 
mises to the Confederation, should now, without any cause 
of dissatisfaction with the Poles, proceed to ths partition of 
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their country. Felix Potocki, especially, who had hoped by 
the aid of liussia to make himself king of Poland, was 
thoroughly crushed and desperate. The majority of his 
colleagues, however, thronged as usual round the Russian 
aiiibassador with petitions for pensions, maintenance money, 
and appointtnents ; and their only object in pr^tnacting the 
proceedings, both now and afterwards, was to indulge their 
very genuine hatred against Prussia, and to save their dignity, 
ill some degree, in the eyes of Europe. For this reason the| 
k(‘pt recurring to their oaths, which rendered it impossible 
to them to convoke a diet. Sievers, who heartily despised 
them all, and would have preferred to dissolve the Con- 
federation without further ceremony, sti length adopted 
the expedient of restoring in the fiBSt place the so-called 
‘‘Standing councir’ — which, as a portion of the former con- 
stitution, had been abolished in 1790 — and leaving all further 
proceedings to this body, which had the legal right of siim- 
inoning the diet. A meeting of this assembly was indis- 
pensably necessary, even independently of the partition, 
since now that the constitution of May 1791 was abolished, 
some steps must necessarily be taken with respect to the 
future form of government. 

MeanwJiile King Stanislaus, who, according to Sievers’ 
orders, had started from Warsaw for Grodno, was lying ill, 
as was alleged, in the middle of his journey, at Bialystock. ITe 
was ill th(* most iiiisefablc position — without money, friends, 
or influmice — suspected as an opponent by all parties, and 
subjected l>y the Russian ambassador to the most harassing 
surveillance. With bitter tears he several times supplicated 
Sievers ftwp permission to lay down his crown; but the latter, 
always polite and friendly, gave a decided refusal, because 
be needed a royal signature for the treaty of ci^ion. Yet 
oven this feeble king still possessed weapons by which he 
coil cause ^elay and vexation to the conquerors at gvery 
step. He saw how^ grievously his oppressors were alarmed 
bv the ini^reasinir onoosition of Austria* how ffrcatly the in- 
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flucmce of the Emperor in ^Europe had been increased by 
his Belgian victories; he saw the state of irritation into which 
the ambassadors had fallen, and that Bnchholtz, especially, 
seemed to have no other thought than how ho might bring 
the matter to some conclusion or otlier, without much car- 
ing what. The king, therefore, took the greatest deliglit 
in bringing everything to a standstill by his own inaction. 
He secretly entered into correspondence with the refugees 
Iff 1701 (who had found a hospitable reception in Vienna 
and Dresden^, although they entertained no other feeling 
towards him than utter contempt, and regarded the Targow- 
iciaiis w’ith deadly hatred. He likewise came to an under- 
standing with some of the latter, especially with Vice-Mar- 
shal Walewski, and .the Second -General Kzewuski, who 
warmed up afresh the opposition to Sievers'* late demands. 
While they daily threw new obstacles in the way of the 
appointment of the Standing council, the (/onfedcration, 
at their instigation, resolved on sending a polite answer to 
Sievers, apparently complying witli his wishes. With regard 
to Prussia, however, they at first returned no answer at all, 
and at last only sent an energetic protest to Sievers against 
the Prussian claims. 

There was one consideration in the mind of C’atharine, 
with which these proceedings of the Poles comph.*tely har- 
inoiiiscd. It was only with reluctance that she had admitted 
the Prussians to a corner of the Polfeli soil; and having 
done SO she was all the more firmly determined to allow 
Prussia no share in the government of Poland, but from her 
lofty and dominant position to regulate the affairs of th<‘ 
Prussian conquest, as well as that of llussia. The Polish 
proposition favourably coincided with tlicse sentiments; but, 
as the Contederation might easily have seen, the time was 
not come for Russia to throw off the mask. As long as 
Sievers had not succeeded in bringing his ow^i affairs to a 
complete setifenieni, he advocated the cause of Prussia as his 
own. In his affable way, indeed, he allowed ^he Poles to 
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indulge their oratory for weeks ^ but he then brought them 
back to their due submissiveness by a few brief commands 
which admitted of no resistance. When, after his first di- 
rections, they still adhered to their protest, he ordered Wa- 
lewski, Kzcwuski, and their adherents, to leave the Generality, 
and threatened, in case of their refusal, to send them to 
Siberia for having insulted his august mistress. Being in 
doubt as to how far he was in earnest, they stiU hesitated 
with their recantation; whereupon Sievers wrote to th#^ 
king, on the 14th of April, that no one desire^ji the wel^re 
of Poland more than himself, but that a few insolent and 
crazy men were crossing all his efforts; that, the day before, 
he had wished to free Grodno from the* heavy Sxpense of 
having soldiers quartered upon it, but that in consequence 
of the protest he was not able to carry out his purpose; 
that, the day before, he had given orders to General Igel- 
strbm to pay the provinces the cost of maintaining the Rus- 
sian troops, but that he must revoke those orders until writs 
had been issued for a diet; that, in case of continued ob- 
stinacy, he should be compelled to stop the navigation on 
the rivers, to break up all the Polish regiments, and to 
postpone the settlement of the king^s debts. When even 
these threats were of no avail, Sievers subjected the estates 
of Rzewuski and Walewski, on the one hand, and the pos- 
sessions of the refugees, on the other, to military occupation ; 
and thus the originators and the destroyers of the consti- 
tution of 1791 saw themselves persecuted with equal severity; 
and after this blow they all yielded with officious celerity. 
A note to Prussia was agreed upon, identical with the one 
addressed ^to Russia; the Standing council was formed of 
persons named by Sievers; * and the writs for tjie elections 
to the Diet drawii up at once. With regard to the writs 

^ In^xegard these persons IgeL kind of wood, but a Zaluski (Sievers 
Strom wrote to Sievers on the 80th had nominated him on Igelslrom^s 
of April : “I can understand that you recommendation) cannot pull together 
are obliged to cut arrows from every with a Wikoffski, a WallckJ, a Rad-^ 
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th^ chancellor and Sievers ^agreed tliat the Standing council 
mighty for decency’s sake, send them into the severed pro- 
vinces also, but that the postmasters on the borders should 
destroy them, and no further mention be made of them. 
Immediately afterwards Ezewuski and Walewski came to the 
all-powerful •ambassador to assure him of their*good inten- 
tion's, and received back their sequestrated estates. The 
elections began in all the palatinates without any opposition, 
under the superintendence of the Eussian garrisons, the 
officers of wj^ich only admitted electors and candidates after 
receiving distinct promises from them; and in many cases 
they named the deputies without further ceremony. General 
Igelstr6m,*who mSnaged this affair, displayed, as Iliichholfz 
reported, a rare experience and an incredible activity; and 
Sievers was able to auiioiinee to his- sovereign that not a 
single voice would be heard in the Diet adverse to the in- 
terests of Eussia. They did not disdain, by the way, to 
put whatever Polish troops or recruits they could lay bold 
of into Eussian regiments; and the number of those who were 
thus incorporated had risen at the end of April to 14,500.^ 
Matters in Poland, therefore, stood as favourably for Eussia 
as possible. But her position was very greatly strengthened 
about the same time by the development of Austria’s policy. 
It soon appeared that the attitude assumed by Catharine 
towards Austria in the second partition had been based on 
a sound calculation. The new minister, *fhugut, was of opinion 
that the aggrandisement of Prussia would be the greatest 
misfortune to Austria, and that Leopold’s most serious mistake 
had been the neglect of the Russian alliance. He therefore 
instructed his ambassador in St. Petersburg to declare that 
the Emperor earnestly desired to renew the former intimate 

zioflki, and two others of still lower «ter« and General Mollcndorf, as 
oiigtn, gameeters, pettifoggers and well as from Sievera' correspondence 
his^n^ymeo.’* in the ^'Denkwurdigkeiten pon Siever$'\ 

^ All this is taken firom Bochholtst's by Biom. 
despatches to the king, the mini* 
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understanding of 1781 with Catharine; he adhered to his 
refusal to join the Petersburg treaty of January 23d, but did 
not make any objection to the acquisitions of Kussia; con- 
tenting himself with earnestly entreating Catharine to prevent, 
or at least to defer, the final settlement of Pmssia’s claims. 

At the saftie time he called on Russia to declare what com- 
pensation she intended to procure for Austria; pointing ont 
that obstacles had arisen to the Belgian-Bavarian Exchange, 
and hinting that Austria might be compelled to claim a portion 
of Poland for herself. ^ Meanwhile Thugut sqpit a note to 
Berlin, refusing, in the most positive terms, to acknowledge 
the treaty of St. Petersburg, protesting against the im- 
moderate extent of the Prussian acquisition, and expressing 
the greatest astonishment that Prussia should speak of 
an assent given by the Emperor in December. He said that 
all that had taken place at that time was of an entirely in- 
definite nature, and had led him to expect further negotia- 
tions, indeed, but by no means an immediate occupation. 
It immediately became apparent that an adherence to these 
views must lead to an open breach between the German 
powers, which would gfve to the French Republic in the 
west, and the Russian Autocracy in the east, an absolutely 
dominant position. Catharine saw the incalculable advantages 
of such a state of affairs. To stand as umpire between 
Prussia and Poland was as nothing when compared to this; 
for now an intestine feud was driving the great Powers of 
Germany into dependence upon her. She well knew how to 
take the appropriate steps on both sides. 

For the present; it was natural, under the circumstances, 
that she should lean to the side of Prussia, as long as her own 
relations with ‘Poland were unsettled. But it wa^^ necessary 
at the same time, with a view to the future, to keep up a 
certain connexion with Austria, and not absolutely to cut 

VJcI. CorrMpon^ence between Tbngut and Cobenatl, Amb. in St. 

Petersburg. (Archives of Vienna.) 
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oflF all her hopes. She thcrelbre told the imperial ambassador 
that the matter was settled, and could no longer be altered 
without great mischief, although she allowed that Prussia had 
been immoderately aggrandized. The Emperor Francis here- 
upon wrote a letter to Catharine with his own hand, in a very 
elevated ^ sti^in, appealing to her generous heaft, and drew 
from her a reply, which, though rather cool, w!is not altogether 
discouraging. She begged him, in consideration ol‘ the dangers 
which threatened Europe, to postpone his Polish claims at 
any rate till .the restoration of peace, but, at ’the same time, 
expressed the greatest inclination to second his i fforts to gain 
compensation in any other quarter. The ambassador Kasu- 
mowski pointed particularly to Bavaria, against the immediate 
occupation of which, he said, the empress had Jio objection 
to make. * This hint, as we may easily imagine, was not lost 
upon Thugut, and it thoroughly answered tlie purpose of 
Catharine, to make Prussia, and not herself, appear to be 
the stumbling block in Austria’s pat In 

As regards Prussia herself, the new complication of affairs 
had completely bound her to Russia. Her new Polish ac- 
quisition, threatened alike by Poland find Austria, was ab- 
solutely dependent on the good w'ill of Catharine. For the 
present Buchholtz placed the greatest confidence *in her in- 
tentions, as Sivers continued to be all frankness and ami- 
ability, and discussed the most ticklis^ point, the claims of 
Austria, in the most unreserved manner. ‘‘If I were not 
afraid,’’ said he one day to Buchholtz, “of being laughed at 
by Mollendorf as a non-military man^ I should almost advise 
him to be on his guard under present circiimstances, and to 
fortify Czenstochau, and gradually to make an arsenal of it 
against th« Cracow border.” An hour after this conversation 
Buchholtz received intelligence from Berlin that these pre- 
cautionary measures had just been ordered, aqjl he reported 

» “Romantic” say« Buchholtz. * Sir Morton Eden to Lord Grenville. 

June 10th. 
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to the general, with the liveliest satisfaction, this happy 
coincidence of views. Prussia, in short, with implicit trust 
in Catharine, apprehended the most hostile measures from 
Austria, and prepared to oppose them by force of arms. 

Matters stood thus in May 1793 between the two mighty 
allies of th« revolutionary war. Prussia thought it neces- 
sary to protect her new province against Austria by trenches 
and redoubts ; she certainly regarded every increase of power 
on the part of her new opponent as a serious danger to 
herself, and, no doubt, thanked heaven that the armies of 
France would occupy her greedy neighbour for a long time 
to come. To fill up the measure of her anxiety and anger^ 
Thugut, in addition to his Polish protests and claims, still 
adhered to his project against Alsace, and his plan of ex- 
changing Belgium for Bavaria. ^ It seemed as if Austria 
laid claim to Strasburg and Munich, Lublin and Cracow, at 
the H’iimv time, and insisted, moreover, on a diminution of 
the Prussian provinces in Poland — a proceeding which would 
ov<uthro\v to the very foundation all existing treaties, and 
presented Austria in the light of the nearest and most ur- 
gent, if not the most dangerous, enemy of Prussia. 

This i)OSturc of affairs was all the more melancholy, be- 
(‘ause Thugut had shown himself in these dangerous colours 
wantonly and unnecessarily, from an excess of diplomatic 
cleverness. In reality, he would have been contented with 
any one of those aequllsitions — either Bavaria or South Poland, 
— and he several times signified to the Fiiglish ambassador 
his readiness to give up the Bavarian exchange. But he 
expressly demanded of the cabinet of St. James, that no 
Prussian statesman shoidd be informed of this renunciation; 
and Count Mercy, as we know, had received express in- 
struetions to say that the emperor would perhaps keep his 
intended conquests in Belgium in his own hands, or that 
possibly he otily desired to improve die object of exch|inge 

V Correspondence of Lord Auckland III. 55. 

C2 
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for the advantage of the Hpuse of Wittclsbach. It is diffi- 
cult to understand the pui'pose of this duplicity. Thugut pro- 
bably saw how cmbarassing Austria’s resistance in the matter 
of Poland, and her success in the Bavarian affair, would be 
for Prussia ; and intended, therefore, to harass the latter from 
these two quarters, until the king, in order to 8€kcure repose 
ou the one side, should give way to the emperor on the 
other. Of the expediency of this plan there is not much to 
be said; it is, in fact, condemned by the consideration that 
Thugut had, ^at this period, simply no means of occupying 
Bavaria without Prussia’s assistance, and therefore, that after 
his rejection of the treaty of St. Petersburg, tJie reference 
to Bavaria might iildeed irritate and embitter, but could serve 
no practical purpose •whatever. And though he was thus 
forced to rest his hopes entirely on the friendship of Eng- 
land, yet he could not bring himself to give up Bavaria at^cord- 
ing to England’s wish; nay, he made an energetic protest 
when, about this time, England brought forward a (rlaim to 
Dunkirk for herself, and to some districts in the province 
of Eiege for Holland. The wisdom of this policy, therefore, 
is not more commendable than its. morality; between the 
fires of the French Kevolutioii and the stream of Russian 
conquest, the leading statesman of tin? Gernuin Egipire had 
nothing to interpose but futile and s])iteful demonstrations of 
the pettiest kind. 

These dissensions had a most fatal f?ffcct on the condiud 
of the war with France. After Custine’s retreat, Mayeiic'e 
had been blockaded by the army of the Duke of BrunsMuck 
— 22,000 French had been compelled to retire into the town 
— the remnant of the French Rhine army* scan^dy 2(),(XK) 
men^ in a state of utter demoralization, had been driven be- 
yond the Lanier — and the army of the Moselle, which was 
but little stronger, beyond the Saare. Brunswick was su- 
perior to them in every respect, whether we look to tl^ num- 
bers or quality of the opposing armies, or to the strength 
ap'1 security of their positions. If he left aboi^; 30,000 men 
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before Mayence, he might advmice with an overwhelming 
force to the crest of the hills, separate the two hostile bodies, 
roll them up and disperse them one afteranother; after which 
the East of France, as far as the eye could reach, would have 
lain defenceless before him. * But under any circumstances a 
mode of warfare which, in the consciousnessf of strength, 
seeks out danger at its source, was little in accordance with 
the cautious and calculating disposition of the duke, and it 
was rendered impossible by the political turn in affairs which 
we have described above. Nothing was mora certain than 
that if the French armies had been annihilated, General 
Wurmscr would have been received with enthusiasm in Al- 
sace as a liberator, and the province taken possession of for 
Austria without further difficulty; bift then the conquest of 
Bavaria would have approached its realization, and no one 
could estimate the reaction upon Poland. It was not safe, 
therefore, to be completely victorious, and the only task of 
the Prussians was to hold the balance between a hostile ally 
and a well-disposed enemy. The king, whose devoted and 
shortsighted nature was in general ill adapted for such com- 
plicated relations, satisfied his own mind in this case by saying, 
that he certainly did not wish to further the ends of Austria, 
but that fts a German prince he would protect the Empire. 
Instead, therefore, of the annihilation of the French army, 
the recovery of Maycnce was made the main object of the 
campaign; just as had been agreed upon at Frankfort, in 
February, before the miserable defeats of Custine. Accord- 
ingly full half the army, — more than 40,000 men — were em- 
ployed in the bloipkade of the town, and the remainder were 
distributed in a broad girdle from Kreuznach to Germersheim, 
for purposes of observation and protection. 

The evil consequences of this course were imediately 

* 111 this conviction Vaiontini on agreed. Harshai Soult entertained 
the German, and Gouvion 8t* Oyr tbo samo opinion, 
on the Frencif aide, are entirely ^ 
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However skilfully Brunswick might distribute his outposts 
on the rocky heights of the Rheingrafenstein , in the defiles 
of Kaiserslautern, and the fruitful valleys of the Palatinate, 
his line of defence was everywhere too weak to resist a 
serious attack. The distances between the posts were mea- 
sured with tfie most scrupulous accuracy, so as to allow of 
mutual help; but unfortunately Wurmser, who with 15, (XX) 
men formed the extreme wing on the Rhine and the Lauter, 
Wiis always moving away with a view to an adventurous 
attack on Alsace, so that it was found necessary to appeal to 
the Prince of Coburg to call him to order. It became known 
that the French w;crc making use of the unexpected cessation 
of arms to strengthen themselves from the garrisons in their 
i*ear, and the grand levies of March; so that by the end of 
April Custine had once more 36,000, and the army of the 
Moselle 27,000 men. The Prussians, therefore, made the 
most urgent appeals to Austria and the Ein])ir(i for corre- 
sponding reinforcements; but we already know how little was 
to be expected from them, and how every thing conspired 
to stifle the remaining sentiments of national feeling in the 
heart of the king. 

The prevalence of such feelings necessarily produced las- 
situde and indifference in the whole conduct of the war. 
Against Mayence the besiegers could for the present [)ro- 
ceed only by way of blockade, because they were entirely 
destitute of siege artillery. The singular spectacle was pre- 
sented at this time of an Austrian park of artillery passing 
Mayence on its way to the Netherlands, while a Dutch bat- 
tery was being laboriously dragged up the Rhine from Hol- 
land for the siege of Mayence. The duty of the troops mean- 
while was extremely severe, as the numerous garrisons con- 
tinually assumed the offensive, attempted many dangerous 
sallies, and disputed the villages in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the town with the greatest obstinacy. At th^ head- 
quarters of the king in Guntersblum, on the other band, 

^ there was little to be seen of war, in conse<fuence of the 
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cessation of all great operations. •Now and then the different 
posts were inspected, military conferences held, and a barren 
correspondence carried on with Wurmser. Then again ex- 
cursions were made to the neighbouring court at Deiix-Ponts, 
— where the elector palatine entertained his august protector 
with splendid festivities — or across the Khine to Darmstadt, 
where just at that time the betrothal of the Prussian Crown- 
Prince and Prince Louis (of Prussia) with the amiable Prin- 
cesses of Mecklenburg-Strelitz took place. In spite of all 
his diplomatic annoyances, the love of pleasiye was once 
more kindled in the sated heart of the King by the vernal 
breezes, the blooming landscape of tlie lovely Palatinate, 
and the daily excitement of the petty war. Again and again 
did he repair with a small retinue to Frankfort, to which 
he was drawn by the attractions of a fair enslaver, and 
where his passion was continually inflamed by stubborn 
obstacles. But political intrigue intruded even upon tj^ese 
enjoyments, and spread its threads and snares in the quiet 
rendezvous of Frankfort, as well as in the scenes of the 
masked balls at Darmstadt, which so greatly occupied the 
public attention. Since the appointment of Thugut, Manstein 
had met with a powerful rival in Lucchesini, who, as we 
have seeil, had maintained from the very first^in opposition 
to Haugwitz, that the Vienna arrangement was futile and 
pernicious. Ilis prc^diccies were now confirmed; the king 
was seized with an angry shudder wherever the Bavarian 
Belgian exchange was mentioned, and Lucchesini’s influence 
was raised by the remembrance of his correct judgment. In 
addition to this, advantage, he was, in genenil cultivation, 
tact in business, and savotr vivrCy as far superior to the sour- 
tempered and narrow-minded Manstein, as to the wearisome 
and peddling formality of the Duke of Brunswick. On all 
occasions decided even to dogmatism, he spared the king 
the h^ed ndRessity of reflection and resolve ; and he praqjfcised, 
with all the delight of a viHuoso^ the base but influential art 
of spying m\xt and profiting by the weaknesses and secret 
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wishes of his master. Thu9 he had letit a helping hand both 
in Darmstadt and Frankfort, and thereby put the corner- 
stone to his influence with the king. Viewed from without, 
this personal predilection of the king appeared a matter of 
hardly any importance, but it was really destined to pro- 
duce a very Considerable effect on the history of the world. 
At the moment which decided the future of Germany, the 
ablest of all the opponents of Austria took the lead in Prussia ; 
while Thugut, the bitterest enemy of Prussia, bore the sway 
in Austria. !3oth countries were ruled by men who followed 
no other star than selfish advantage and temporary con- 
venience, and had not the slightest idea of the national inter- 
ests of the German empire. 

To complete the picture of the Coalition war at this i^c- 
riod, we need only add, that in the Netherlands the Prince 
of Coburg — immediately after the fall of Dumouriez — iii- 
vest^jd the first of the French border fortresses, the incon- 
siderable Conde, employed part of his forces to cover him- 
self against the neighbouring towns of Lille and Lequesnoi, 
and with a feeble remnant of 11 batallions watched the 
wrecks of the French army. Here, too, the war promised to 
become in the first place a struggle for the fortresses; but 
the force of ^cumstances might on this occasion*, also, as 
after the capture of Aix-la-Chapelle, have led to more ex- 
tended operations, had not the weakness of the German 
forces rendered such an extension simply impossible. Without 
reckoning the divisions which were indispensable to the pro- 
tection of Treves, Luxemburg and Namur, Coburg stood 
with his 45,000 men before Conde, and Jfnobeldorf with 
8000 Prussians not far from him in Tournay. The rest of 
the forces — Dutch and English , Hanoverians and Hessians, — 
were not expected before the end of April, or even the 
middle of May; and previous to their arrival it would have 
been ^madness tp advance, notwithstanding tfib weitkness 
of the enemy. The Committee of Public Safety, therefore, 
had in this quarter, as well as on the Rhine, plenty of time 
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to collect and strengthen their forces. It so happened that 
the Committee had drawn together 21 batallions from dif- 
ferenf departments for the war against La V endee ; and 
these were now sent by forced marches against the northern 
frontier, which was chiefly threatened. Whereupon Carnot, 
at that time^ conventional commissioner at Lille, was able 
to report to Paris, by the middle of April, that there was 
no longer any question of danger. In the begining of May 
General Darnpierre even proceeded to assume' the offensive, 
and on the 1st and 8th endeavoured to break the blockade 
of Conde by impetuous charges on the covering corps. Put 
some batallions of Austrian grenadiers under General Wenk- 
heim repulsed the fiery assault of the enemy — in spite of 
their superior numbers — with iron resolution; and Darnpierre 
himself was mortally wounded in a last desperate charge. 
Yet the Austrians were not in a condition to follow up their 
victory. Wc shall hereafter see what chances a vigorous 
loader with a powerful army would have had at this moment; 
but Coburg had to rest well satisfied with merely mainhiin- 
ing the position which he had taken up, on the edge of the 
great ring of fortresses. The Committee of Public Safety 
had many a quiet week before them for diplomacy and war- 
like preparations. 

Let us see how they employed them. Danton, immediately 
on his entrance into the Committee, had assumed the man- 
agement of foreign a^airs, and was supported by his friend 
\Herault-Sechcllcs, and the ever-scrviceable and willing Barerc. 
He found this department, like all the other branches of the 
■ j\ttblic service, iq, a state of utter disorder. After the trial 
of the king, Lebrun had become as powerless as the rest 
of his colleagues. Having risen to power with Dumouriez, 
he was deeply affected by his decline and fall; continually 
exposed to the attacks of the Jacobins, he lost his strength and 
courag€, neglected the business of his office, or carried 4 on 
without system; and he who, three months before, wished to 
turn the woi4d upside down, now longed for peace at any 
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price. In the Convention itself the Girondists, the originators 
of the war, entirely shiued the opinion of the minister, after 
they had learned that in foreign as well as home affairs, 
their former policy had only furthered the cause of the Ja~ 
cobins. The latter thought that there was nothing higher 
or better thah the decree of the 15th of December f and Robes- 
pierre, who turned this feeling of his party, like every other, 
to his own advantage, coloured his sketch of the rights of 
man with some high-sounding propositions, in which he de- 
clared that it was the duty of all peoples to make war upon 
all kings, as oppressors of humanity and rebels against na- 
ture. Between these differing views Danton took up as de- 
cided a position as on the occasion of the appointment of 
the Committee itself. • lie would not hear of a liumifiating 
peace, such as the Girondists advocated; he knew full avcII 
that it would ruin them all, and bring them to the gallows; and 
as he was well informed of the iinsoundness of tht‘, (!^oalition, 
he saw in the actual posture of ailairs far greater incentives 
to a bold advance than a timid retreat. At the tirc-breathing 
imj>etnosity of the jJacobins he shrugged his shoulders, and 
considered it ridiculous to reject a useful alliance with a 
State, merely because the ruler of it wore a crown. There 
was at first, indeed, much murniuring on the Mourftain when, 
on the 14tb of April, he laughed at the idea of a universal 
war with all kings, and put the question, who would bo 
Mrilling to waste' the blood of Frenchmen to overthrow the 
Emperor of China! But he succeeded at last, and obtained 
from the Convention a distinct declaration, that as Fiance 
would allow of no foreign interference in jicr domestic po- 
litics, so she, on her part, renounced all right to meddle 
with the cpnstitutions of other countries. The object of this 
open renunciation of the revolutionary policy was declared 
by Bar^re on the 16th. ^‘By this decree,” he said, ‘‘you 
hav* laid the foundation of peace:” and that^hc rltajority 
were satisfied with this declaration was immediately proved 
^by their granting a secret fund of six millions for the nego- 
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tiations which had been commenced by the Committee of 
Public Safety. 

It is true that Dan ton had not destined this money to the 
immediate promotion of peace, but at any rate to the for- 
mation of alliances of a very anti-jacobinical character. Tho- 
roughly siclc of domestic broils, he transferred the residue of 
his restless energy to the field of European politics. In this 
sphere he intended to show, before his end, what a man of 
his calibre could do. He would teach the Jacobins that 
more was to be done for the Revolution by firmness and 
prudence than by frantic violence; and show the Gironde 
that peace was only to be obtained by the energetic conduct 
of the war to a successful end. Nevertheless he was much 
more moderate in his claims than Lebrun had been, in the 
time of his arrogance; the state of affairs, too, was much more 
favourable to Danton than it had been to Lebrun in Novem- 
ber; and therefore the steps he took were highly fertile of 
consequences, if not for the moment, at any rate in the future. 

llis measures received their first direction from the great 
event which absorbed the whole attention of the east of 
Europe — the colossal development of Russian power. Du- 
inouricz and Lebrun had, as we have seen, also turned their 
attention this direction ; and the latter had on this ac- 
count thought of Sweden, Poland and Turkey, as useful 
allies against Russia.^ All his plans, however, had ended in 
smoke, because just at that time Austria and Prussia were 
united, and immediately afterwards the breach between Eng- 
land and France took place. In consequence of this im- 
favourable juncture, Lebrun was so much disheartened that 
he dropped the embassy at Constantinople, did nothing at 
all for Poland, and obstinately turned his back^ on an op- 
portunity for action which was actually forced on him by 
the Swedes themselves. For, singularly enough, it was from 
StockWblm, Whence Giistavus III. had intended to sto^t on 
his crusade against the Revolution, that exactly one year 
afterwards the first offer of alliance was sent to the Republic, 
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Duke Charles, the guardinn of the young King Gustavus 
Adolphus, had at first, in spite of Catharine’s angry protests, 
retired into a strict neutrality in the general war. Although 
this position might have suited his weak and vacillating dis- 
position for a long time, various circumstances combined to 
make him cAtirely change his system. For thcltist hundred 
years it had been an article of laith with the rulers of Swe- 
den that their State could not exist without foreign subsidies. 
Catharine had furnished these for several years, but had 
withdrawn them upon the Swedish declaration of neutrality, 
and thereby placed the minister Reuterholm — who cared for 
nothing but money and power — under the necessity of pro- 
curing money, no matter from what quarter. A brief state 
of indecision as to the choice of sides was put an end to 
by the Baron von Statd, who pointed out to the duke the 
utter annihilation with which Sweden wiis threatened by the 
po%ver of Russia. In January 179‘3 he succeeded in [)rocur- 
ing a commission to repair once more to Paris, and to offeu* 
the Republic, on considenition of a large subsidy, the alliance 
of Sweden, under the pretext of the neutral trade being threat- 
ened by Shigland. * As long as he had to deal with Lebrun, 
who would listen to no extension of the already vast theatre of 
war, he could effect but little : but on the appoint\^cnt of tlic 
Committee of Public Safety the negotiation was taken up 
with so much zeal, that on the 23d ^of May a treaty was 
signed, in which Sweden engaged to furnish 10 ships of the 
line and 8,000 men against all enemies of France. Almost 
at the same time a manifesto appeared at Stockholm, which 
once more laid down the principles of 178Ct* hostile to Eng- 
lish commerce, and thereby removed all doubt in Paris as 


* This negotiation was mentioned detailed account, vi^ich gave 

for tile flrst time, but in a very in-- of it to the later ComniUtee of Pub- 
complete manner, in Barbre*a Me- Uc Safety, 15. Qerm. Ill, * Mo- 
mmree. I have made me of a very nitenr, 2ttd Jane. 
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to the ratification of the treaty by the king. The Committee 
gave their assent to it on the 17tli of May. 

The advantage thus gained seemed by no means incon- 
siderable. It was of no little importance to revolutionary 
France to have made her first treaty with one of the old 
States of Europe; and however small the force^ of Sweden 
were, they would have served as an efficient basis for an 
active interference in the affairs of Poland. And lastly, what 
a favourable turn might be thereby given to the almost for- 
gotten mission to Constantinople! The Committee set to 
work with zeal. Scmouvillc was once more sought out, and 
money (collected for his equipment; a peaceable and almost 
humble step taken by Ixjbrun towards peace with England 
was unreservedly confirmed, because it seemed to fit in with 
the eastern plan. Immediately after the loss of Belgium, which 
country had been the sole cause of the English war, the 
French minister had secretly asked in London, on what 
(‘onditions England would make 2)eace. ^ Danton’s practical 
good sense outweighed all sentiments of military honour; for 
pc^ace with England was an indisi^ensable pre-requisite for an/ 
oriental war. What prospects would be ojjened if they suc- 
ceeded in apjieasing England! if the torch of war blazed 
up in the j’car of the Coalition on tlic Danube, the Vistula, 
the Duna and the Neva, at the same moment! 

This was the first path which was opened to the policy of 
ranee by the faiilts®of the Coalition; but it was not the 
only one. An altogether different scheme, in which not the 
banks of the Vistula, but of the Rhine, played the principal 
2)art, was rendered fe4isible to the Committee by the breach 
between Austria and Prussia; which, with all its details, was 
known to the French government from sources whith wich we 
shall 2)rc8cntly become aextuainted. In this case, •too, as in 
that of Sweden, the Committee had not the merit of inven- 
tion, b^t thay seized the opportunity which was offered them 


All this ^s token from the protocols of the ministerial bouncil. 
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by others, with energy an^ skill. The first' idea was given 
them by Ciistine, who, like Dumouriez, in the midst of his 
military operations was never able to keep his thoughts from 
the charms of politics, and alternately overwhelmed his 
government with constitutional, warlike, and diplomatic 
schemes. Iljs earlier hopes of crushing the Geaman empire 
at the first onset had, indeed, vanished away, and given 
place to an infinite amount of caution in all his military 
operations. With violent expressions of anger he threw all 
the blame of his disasters on his government, complaining 
that Pachc Uad left him, as well as the Belgian arnjy, without 
reinforcements, and that Beurnonvillc had crossed his plans 
out of personal hatred; in short he was filled to overflowing 
with patriotic wrath against the disorders of Paris. In this 
mood he heard of the appointment of the Committee of 
Public Safety, and the election of his intimate friend Guyton- 
Morveau as one of its members; and he immediately con- 
ceived the idea of getting the reins of government into his 
own bands through their means, and saving France both at 
home and abroad. On the ftth of April he sent a memorial 
to the Convention, in which he characterised that assembly 
as an arena of party feuds, howling fury, and utter selfish- 
ness; advocated the appointment of some man of great mind 
and virtuous soul as dictator; announced a grand plan of de- 
liverance for the country, and demanded either full powers for 
its execution or his own dismissal from^fticc. No one in tin*. 
Convention took any notice of his bombastic letter, but the De- 
mocrats in the War ministry ol>8ervcd that it was exactly in the 
style of Bafayette and Duinoiiriez, and secretly resolved on the 
speedy overthrow of the new dictator. Mf^an while Guyton- 
Morvean received the promised plan of war, and thought it suf- 
ficiently iniportant to be immediately laid before the council of 
ministers and the Committed of Public Safe^, for their serious 
consideration. It is indeed remm^kable emotigh iiA itself, 
from the breadth of its views; but more especially because a 
year later it was taJi^en up again by Camoii andLthen became 
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the bridge to all the triumphs of the Republic. Custine 
proposed to treat the whole regfon from Strasburg to Dun- 
kirk as one vast theatre of war, and to bring all its 
operations into close connection with one another. After 
taking into consideration the impending advance of the 
Austrians on the Scheldt, and the sluggish movements 
of the Prussians on the Rhine, he proposed to break up 
the Army of the Rhine, to employ 19,000 of its soldiers 
in occupying the passes of the Vosges Mountains, to unite 
the rest with the army of the Moselle, to lead the united 
forces — which would then amount to 00,000 or 70,000 men 
— in quick marches to the Ardennes, throw them upon Na- 
mur, and tliercby place the Allies between two armies su- 
perior to their own, and uproot for ever the Austrian rule 
from the soil of Belgium. 

It is easy to see that such a movement would have cora- 
jjletely decided the fate of Belgium. It is also clear that 
('ustinc reckoned on Prussian inactivity on the Rhine, since, 
without this, the conquest of Belgium would have been more 
than otitweighed by the exposure of the eastern frontier of 
France. Meanwhile the ministerial council took Custine’s 
{)rojects into consideration, and Lebrun commissioned the 
general in the first place to sound Prussia, to see whether 
tlie king,* in return for the surrender of Mayence, would 
agree to allow the garrison to retire, and to conclude a for- 
mal armistice. Having once entered upon this course they 
soon proceeded to more comprehensive plans. Desportes, 
the French charge iV affaires in Stuttgart, had been obliged, 
in consequence of the declaration of war by the JEmpire — 
which had at laat been issued — to leave that court, where 
the state of feeling was very hostile to Austria, and where 
he had the best opportunity of studying the afiairs of Ger- 
many. This man was now selected by the Committee to 
try his hand in the ffst place upon Bavaria, and through 
her upon PJmssia. When Custine still held possessiotf of 
Deux-Ponts in February^ ihn duke’s minister, Baron von 
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Usebeck, had been arrested by the gcnerara orders on tlie 
charge of intriguing against -France. Desportes was directed 
to go in the first place to him, and he found the poor baron, 
who had been greatly terrified by his imprisonment, ready 
to perform any good service for his liberator, They quickly 
agreed, firs^ of all to obtain the cooperation qf the Prince 
of Bretzenheim, the eldest of Charles Theodore’s natural 
sons, in rousing the Duke out of his usual apathy, and 
thus to induce the court of Munich to take decided steps 
in favour of France. If this plan succeeded and bore its 
natural fruitft, Prussia would at any rate make no very great 
resistance. The great point was to turn the prevailing dis- 
pleasure against Austria to the best possible account, and 
instead of high-flying revolutionary ideas, by which I-^ebrun 
had scared away^ the Icing in November, to offer him intel- 
ligible, practical, advantages, in accordance with current 
Prussian views. The necessary' materials lay ready' enough 
at hand, and the rulers at Paris determined to make use 
of them. 

In the beginning of May a detailed and well-considered 
plan was brought forward for approval in Paris through 
Desportes. Desportes proposed, in the first place, nothing 
less than the secidarization of the three ecclesiastical States 
of Mayrence, Treves and Cologne; an idea which had occurred 
at an earlier period to Lebrun and the Girondists, but 
which had fallen to the ground front its connection with 
their universal propaganda. Desportes now substituted for 
tbeir vague scheme a plan based on tlje policy of self- 
interest. WJiile be stipulated for the republican independence^ 
of the town of Mayence, in accordance *with the promise 
of France, he proposed to give the other electorates to 
the most ^powerful of the German states, and in return to 
gain their alliance for the Convention. The electorate of 
Mayence, and a portion of the territory of Trgyes, were to 
fair^to Bavaria, whieh would in this way round "*off^ts pos- 
sessions in the Bhemsh Palatinate in the most desirable way, 
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and in return would gladly p]a«c thi3 remote districts of 
Jiilich and Berg at the disposal of the French. The French 
government was then to offer these two duchies, with the 
rest of Treves and the whole of Electoral Cologne, to the 
crown of Prussia, which had long desired to gain posses- 
sion of them. Desportes had no doubt that the neutrality 
of Prussia, at the very least, might be thus secured; and it 
tlien seemed certain that France might, without any danger, 
unite all her forces to overpower the Austrians in Belgium. 

The characteristic feature of this scheme, we /nay observe, 
is not the old enmity of the Revolution to the ecclesiastical 
States, but the proposal to secularize them in the interest 
c)f Germany herself. It was the first appearance of those 
]>lans which ten years afterwards gave the German Empire 
nearly its present constitution. * But there was this infinitely 
important difference, in favour of Germany, in the plan of 
ITD.'l, that the vast territories of the left bank of the Rhine 
were not to be given to foreigners, but to German princes. 
In respect it resembled the reject of Charles VII,, 

who, fifty years earlier, had proposed the secularization, in 
the first place like Desportes, for the advantage of Prussia 
and Bavaria, without distinction of I'cligion — the former coun- 
try being •protestant and the latter catholic. In this con- 
nection we clearly see that the proposition had, in the fullest 
sense of the word, an historical foundation in Germany; and 
in fact ill the empire itself — if we except the interested 
parties, and the Austrian politicians — the conviction had long 
existed, that the union of the princely and episcopal offices, 
was an evil botli to Church and State. In the 18th century 
men did not mucfi concern themselves whether the ecclesias- 
tical princes were good bishops or not, but the^ saw Only 
too clearly, that the bishops were with few exceptions the 
most wretched administrators of a State. Almost all their 
territori«s»^vere burdened with debt, and their towns Jm- 

' This was written before 1*666. 
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paTerished; in agriculture and trade, in civilia&ation and edu- 
cation, they were far behind their secular neighbours. And 
in how glaring and sad a manner had the military impotence 
of these little potentates and the consequent weakness of 
the western frontiers of the empire, which were entirely 
occupied by •them, been displayed since the beginning of the 
war! While Mayence and Treves alike set the example 
of imbecility and cowardice at the first appearance of Cus- 
tine, the neighbouring states of the Upper Rhine and Fran- 
conia hastened to declare to the empire that they would 
have nothing to do with a war of the empire, and that 
with respect to the countries already attacked they should 
follow the principle that self-preservation is the highest duty. 
In like manner the Bishop of Paderborn declared that he 
did not indeed intend to furnish troops, or any con8idera!>lo 
subsidies, but that in case of extreme need he would mani- 
fest his patriotic feelings by a small contribution of money. 
Similar cases occurred in the cities of the empire and anmng 
the smaller dynasts; and their conduct was an evidence of 
that universal rottenness of the feudal system, which, since 
the reconstitution of the greater territories, had had its most 
characteristic representatives in the cities, and in the knights 
and prelates, of the empire. But, without question, the 
most peculiar growth of the soil of fetidalism, and the most 
glaring contrasts to the secular States, were to be found 
in the ec<jesiastical dominions. Every man among the people 
knew that these two elements of the empire were entirely 
incompatible in their nature — that the one belonged to the 
past^ and the other to the future of Genqany; that the one 
formed the weak places, and the other the powerful organs 
of the naUon. Under such circumstances it might be re- 
garded as a most unexampled piece^of good fortune that 
the old foe of the empire, which had always cherished all 
its 4 ireaknesses, should now give the first infjpitd^to im- 
provement. We need only call to mind the innumerable 
wounds which France was able for centuries •to inflict on 
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the crumbling defences of Gerrflany, and then consider a 
proposition of the French government to give Prussia her 
present Rhine province, and thereby make .the west of Ger- 
many invulnerable to France herself. Let us reflect, likewise, 
that this idea arose at the very same tinie that Prussia saw 
in the German Empire nothing but weakness and aversion 
to the war; detected in Russia the first traces of double- 
dealing; and thought herself obliged to fortify her own pos- 
sessions against the aroused hatred of Austria. It will then 
beeoine clear to us, that the whole charactei^ of the war 
must necessarily undergo the most complete change, as soon 
as the Committee of* Public Safety openly gidopted the system 
of Desportes. 

Thi'se points, as we may easily imagine, were regarded in 
Paris from very various points of view. Herault de Sechelles 
received repeated representations from Desportes, in which 
he dt ‘Scribed Bavaria (in liighly exaggerated colours, as we 
shall afterwards see), as entirely trustworthy, and prophesied 
the certain overthrow of the Prussian throne consequent on 
its very friendship with the French Republic; so that peace 
would bring about the real commencement of the Revolutio- 
nary propaganda. But other persons in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Wanton held very different language. Thomas Payne, 
for example, who had formerly come over from America to 
revolutionize Europe,^ wrote to Danton on the 3d of May, 
that all hope of the world’s freedom had been destroyed 
for ever by the disorders of the French democrats; that 
France miist seek peace to save herself from the greatest 
horrors. In Danton’s mood at that time both these views 
Iiad points of attraction for him. At all events he inclined 
more and more decidedly to Custine’s opinions, with which 
the proposed peace with Prussia was intimately connected; 
and on the 12th of May the first step in this direction was 
taken, Custine, in consequence of a most emplftitic 

recommendation of the Committee^ received the command of 

B2 
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the army of the North, jffter the ministerial council had 
definitively accepted his great plan for the conduct of the war. 

The hostile armies before Mayence stood at that time in 
a very peculiar position to one another. The Prussian head- 
quarters had received preliminary intelligence of the wishes 
of the FrencTi rulers through an agent of Cii^ine named 
Corbeau, who since October haid been accredited to the Ba- 
varian authorities in Mannheim. The general himself had 
commenced a correspondence with Brunswick in the begin- 
ning of May,, in which he professed himself an avowed enemy 
of the Jacobins, and called on the Dnke to become peace- 
maker to an exhausted world. The military operations be- 
came doubly sluggish under these circumstances. Bi*fore the 
fortress the Prussians’ contented themselves with forming 
batteries, and engaging in petty skirinisltc^s in the neighbour- 
ing villages. Ciistine, on his side, did not attempt anything 
against the blockading army until the 17th of May, when 
he made a feeble attack, to which he was driven almost by 
force by the deputies of the Convention, three radical Ma- 
ratists; and even then, after a little firing, he retreated with 
25,000 men before three battalions of Austrians. During this 
cannonade on the Queich, Prince Louis Ferdinand entertained 
the Mayence generals at a military breakfast l>etweeii the 
hostile lines, at which he held a long political conversation 
with the deputy Merlin de Thionville^ an intimate friend of 
Danton, about the evacuation of the town. Officers and 
soldiers drank together in the most cordial manner, and a 
feeling prevailed that their present enmity was on the point 
of being extinguished. ^ 

The sentiments of King Frederick Wiliam II., indeed, liad 
not yet re^hed this point, lie hated the Jacobins as cor- 


letters of Desportes and Paris ; the corresponddim^syilf Custine, 
Payne here mentioned are among partly in the Depot de in ^uerre^ 
the papers of the Committee of Publio armee du Bkift 1793, partly among 
, Safety in the imperial archives at the documents of Cffstine’s trial. 
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(lially as in the former year; an|^ we have seen with how 
little reluctance he had pronXised to continue the war until 
the Revolution should be put down. Nevertheless, as a 
matter of fact, his own policy in respect to German affairs 
was directed to the very same object as that of Danton 
and Despoiites. As early as December, when iperplexed by 
the difficulties of the Bavarian-Belgiaii exchange, he had 
put the question at St. Petersburg, whether Austria, in case 
she could not find any other compensation, might not under- 
take a grand secularization in Germany. This proposal was 
sent on in the course of the negotiations to Vienna, where, 
however, it certainly raised this consideration before all 
others, whether such a step on the pafl of Austria might 
not prove a dangerous example to ^le avarice of Prussia. ^ 
It is clear enough, what w'eight an open and official pro- 
posal of peace from the French government, in accordance 
with the views of Desportes, might have had, under the cir- 
cuinstiinces we have just described. 

But this prospect was quickly closed. The Parisian Re- 
volution at this moment roused itself for a last and most 
tremendous efibrt, by which the freedom of France and the 
peace ot Europe were removed, for a' whole generation, to 
an unattiunable distance. 


• Ssolowjoff, “Z)er Fall Polensj'" 310, 313, from the documents in the 

Russian archives. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FALL OF THE GIRONDE. 


Tub brbnch democrats hostilk to peace. — Raising of 300,000 recrltts. 
Revolt of la vendee — the conventional commissioners in the de- 
partments.— ,Fresii DEMANDS OF MONEY DY THE PARISIAN MUNICIPALITY. 

The DEPARTMENTAL COUNCIL DKMANbS FIXED PRICKS. —FoRCED LOAN 

AND RECRUITMENT IN PARIS. — CONSEQUENT EMEUTB OF CITIZENS IN THE 

SECTIONS. The democrats determine to overthrow tub GIRONDE. 

DaNTON’s proposals rejected by the GIRONDE. DaNTON ROBES- 
PIERRE AND PACtlE AT CHARENTON. COMMISSION OF TWELVE APPOINTED 

AGAINST THESE INTRIGUES. ArREST OF HkHKRT. — ATTITUDE CK THE 

COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC SAFETY. — The REVOLT OK MAY 31ST FAILS. — 

Revolt of june ‘iND. — A rrest or the Girondists. 

The Committee of Public Safety was, as w'c have seen, the 
ojffspring of an alliance between Danton, Robespierre and 
Marat — i. e. a union of all the democratic factions. The 
Jacobins expected that its establishment would ensure the 
absolute dominion of their principles over the ;ivhole of 
France, and it was only after giving his associates the ne- 
cessary guarantees on this point, that Danton received from 
them the sole possession of the newly -^‘reated powers. In 
domestic affairs he was obliged to look to them for support 
against royalists and catholics, against Bourgeoisie and Gi- 
ronde. Against all these enemies, who pursued him with the 
same deadly hatred, and who formed, perha|>s, four-fiflhs of 
the French -f^eople, he had no other means of defence than 
the armed bands of the Hdtel dc Ville, the Jacobin clubs, 
the democratic cx>mmunes and the conventional commis- 
sioners in the provinces. If the Committee of PMt*:lj|g^afcty 
did n?t choose to rely on these resources, it had no support 
at all in the country; and for the sake of its ^own mere 
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existence it was compelled to procure for these organs the 
despotic rule over the enslaved nation. 

We may notice in this place an irreconcileable contra- 
diction which attached itself to this new government from 
the very first moment of its existence. Nothing is more 
certain than* that Danton himself, and still mcye decidedly 
his colleagues of the centre, desired to check the progress 
of communistic mob-rule, to form a rational government, and 
for this purpose to bring back the foreign policy of the 
country to a moderate and orderly system. Under the in- 
fluence of these views they had made advanced to the Gi- 
rondists, and had by no means changed them because the 
latter rejected their overtures. Whilst their wishes were in 
all respects opposed to the programme of the Jacobins, they 
were compelled by a regard for their own existence to place 
themselves at the head of this very party and to promote 
its interests. Under their auspices the Jacobins subjected 
one portion of the country after another to their rule, and 
they were obliged to look on, to assist and applaud, with 
the full assurance in their hearts that the triumph of Jaco- 
binical communism would lead to the overthrow of all their 
own cherished plans. This was more particularly fl^^ 
in respect to their foreign policy and the conducf 
war. Marat was already denouncing their greatest general 
as a traitor, and no one could speak in the circles of the 
Hotel de V^ille of an •alliance with a crowned head without 
risking his life. It was only the fact that the Gironde still 
formed a counterpoise in the Convention to the absolute 
rule of the Mountain, which enabled the Committee to con- 
tinue its negotiatfons. It stood therefore, exactly as the for- 
mer ministers had done, between the parties, depending for 
its existence on the continuance of party strife ,• and com- 
pelled to conceal its own game, and alternately to use one 
faction another. If one of these were to obtain a 

decided victory, the position of the Committee would become 
untenable a^d its downfall certain* 
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All the more impetuoiis|y on this iiccount did the demo- 
cratic party strive to make use of the favourable inomeut to 
secure the advantages they had already won, and to remove tlie 
last obstacles to their progress. Having conquered Paris in 
January, the time was come for them to subjugate the pro- 
vinces also. ,It is evident that the conventional commission- 
ers could come forward with far greater authority thiin the 
envoys of the Hotel de Ville in September; and tliey there- 
fore hastened, with eager zeid, to fiiltil the expectations of 
their party. Their immediate pretext was, as we know, the 
levy of ;}00,(X)0 men which had been decreed in March. The 
recruiting had, indeed, at present been followed by no 
very brilliant results, ^ as will always be the case when con- 
scription is for the first time substituted for the system of 
volunteering. Here and there the peasants resisted with arms 
in their hands, but it wi\s only in one (jiiartcr — the depart- 
ments of La Vendee and l>eux-Sevres — that a lasting and 
dangerous revolt arose. We have already remarked upon 
the peculiar jiosition of the peasantry of these districts — the 
isolated situation of the woods and marshes which cover the 
whole of Lower Poitou — the good understanding in which 
the nobles and peasants carried on the rearing of cuttle 
together — the warm and steady attachment with which these 
simple people clung to the church of their fathers. When 
the Revolution drove the nobles into exile, the farmers grum- 
bled; when it laid violent hands upon the church, jt seemed 
to them the offspring of Satan. But still these simple peo[)le 
kept quite aloof from politics, and the country remained 
quiet in spite of the overthrow .j^f the throne and the murder 
of the king; until at last the conscriptidii reached their 

> Cambon mys io hU report to stated in the Convention, on the 10th 
the CommiUee of Foblie Safety on of April, that the population of many 
the 12iti of July ; “without the inter- villagee had fied into the neighbour- 
ferent^ of die oonventiona} commU- ing towne to escape tlil"1?l!9fflcriptiuii 
aioaers Dot 20,000 men would have more easily, 
been raised.*’ It bad been before 
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cottages. Then, indeed, the word was passed from village 
to village, that if the musket must be shouldered, they 
would rather shed the last drop of their blood in fighting 
against the heaven-detested Revolution, than in serving its 
evil ends; and within a few weeks many thousand men had 
taken arms, •and all the districts from the Loire^ to Rochelle 
had renounced their obedience to the Convention. They 
were but irregular bands, badly armed, with little order, 
and in loose connection with one another. It was fortunate 
for them that the government was obliged by the defection 
of Diimouriez to send oft* the regiments, which were already 
inarching against them, to the northern frontier, so that 
they had leisure for arming and fortifying the country. 

Klsewhere the population responded to the warlike 
summons , in some places with patriotic enthusiasm , in 
others with ill -concealed reluctance; at any rate they 
obeyed. Vast numbers of men were collected, frequently 
more than the decree required; in some departments the 
number is calculated at 20,000, and even 30,000 men. The 
CVmimittee of Public Safety did their best to transform 
these swarms of recruits into serviceable soldiers. The 
manufacture of arms was carried on with restless haste, all 
the horses w/e lu^e seized, and uniforms and shoes bought 
up, to the utter exhaustion of the treasury. Depots w^ere 
established at suitable places in the interior to receive the 
conscripts, and to gi^e them their first training, and then 
to send them oft* in never-ending droves to the diff*erent 
armies. We may here anticipate the result. It was the 
division in the Coalition on tfce one hand and the wonderful 
activity of the Committee on the other, which enabled the 
Republic to resist all Europe. Within two months the 
French armies attained the numerical amount which it 
maintained, without change, until the end of the year; and 
as Jjjfeir^ia^mbers were not further increased until the ^d- 
mjlmtration of Carnot in 1794, the so often repeated as- 
0riiQn that the fall of the Gironde, and the absolute rule 
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of the Moantaan, stamped the renowned 14 arnaies out of 
the ground, is nothing more than one of those rhetorical 
phrases of which the history of this period is full. On the 
contrary, we shall soon see that the peculiar measures of 
the Mountain party did not promote but impeded the ar- 
maments; \¥e ought to say that France conquered not by 
means, but in spite, of the Jacobins. 

This was shown in the most glaring manner in the con- 
duct of the conventional commissioners during the first levy. 
Who could blame them for carrying out the conscription 
with the utmost severity, and without the slightest regard 
to the circumstances of individuals? — for rather taking 
too much for tlfe supply of the armies than too little ? 
But, in fact, the levying and equipment of the troops was 
with them only a pretext for subjecting the country to 
their own partisans — to the clubs and the rabble; and a 
single glance at their other proceedings will at once open 
before us the abyss, towards the edge of which they were 
driving France. Their first step was to depose all 
the authorities displeasing to them, to appoint central 
committees, with almost unlimited power, as ruling bodies in 
the departments, and to institute absolute revolutionary 
committees as police courts in each of the communes. And 
thus a new and despotic official hierarchy took the place of 
the authorities which had been chosen by the people in 
1791- The clubs, which furnished •the members of the 
governing bodies exclusively from the artisans and day- 
labourers, became a portion of tlic official government; and 
the needy classes were solemnly declared by the com- 
missioners to be the only hope of the country — the only 
privil^ed persons in the Revolution. The brutality with 
which this doctrine was carried out, in opposition to the 
mass of die nation, and in contempt of the rights of private 
individuals, can only be expressed in the cosaBUSsioners' 
own words. In Versailles Cbalcs told the Sansculottes that 
they" had only to put their hands into the pqpkeis of the 
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rich; and Guffroi explained to a popular meeting at Chartres, 
that they were in the midst of a revolution, which meant, 
that the purse of the rich was now open to the poor.^ ^^It 
is time,” cried Simon in the club of Annecy, ^Hhat the war 
of the poor against the rich, the usurers, and the egoists, 
should coinnv^nce; that the people may proce<|d with all 
resources to the Revolution.”* ‘^The aristocrats,” wrote 
Gonene from Tarn and Aveyron, ‘^are tamed, and the 
Sansculottes ready for insurrection.”® This was the watch- 
word in every quarter , and the mob was every where 
summoned to an attack on all existing institutiorfs. Chabot, 
in the market-place .of Toulouse, preached to the people: 
‘‘ye women, increase and multiply; for wHiieh purpose ye 
want neither priests nor parsons, the^ citizen Christ was 
himself the first Sansculotte.”^ The commissioner at Sedan 
declared that there were no citizens hut the Sansculottes, 
since the rich had always been enemies of the people; that 
moreover the former w'erc no longer bound by any laws, 
since the Constitution had perished witli the monarchy.® 
If w^e consider that there existed in every place a hungry 
and fanatical proletariate— that the order to revolt was now 
given in the name of the highest and absolute authority in 
the State — that every check or barrier of police or law was 
now removed in the name of the law itself — we shall be 
able to estimate the despair which now brooded far and 
wide over the land; foi^ from the very first , the agitators did 
not content themselves with %vord8. Whereas formerly those 
were arrested who excited men to robbery, now he who 
resisted violence was deprived of his freedom. In Sedan 
the commissioners •had 55 men inciircerated in one day — 
in Nancy 104® in three weeks — in Arras more than a 


* BtioheXf 25, 156. Gor«»«, Great applause from the Mountain 

May 15. — " ^ Gor«as, May 5th. — and the galleries! — ® Gorsas, 

® Debates of the JaeoMn Club, May 30th. — * Report of the Com- 
April 21th. — * Qgnv. Nat. July 12th. mlssoners C. N. , May 3th. 
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thousand^ in two inontjis — in Jura above 4000 in the 
same time- — and every where without any charge or 
extunination — as suspects^ egoists, or enemies of freedom. 
In Ijons-le-Saulnier, all persons of noble birth, with tlieir 
servants,’ and in Aix, all the inhabitants of a certain quarter** 
ivithout distinction, were arrested and imprisoned. These 
are single examples taken at random from an endjess list 
of similar acts of horrible tyranny, whicJi were committed 
throughout nearly the whole of France. Bourgeois and pea- 
sants were benumbed with terror; the millions of isolated 
men ventured on no resistance against this alliance of the 
government and the clubs. In Toulon the inhabitants had 
compelled their Jacobins in October to send back to prison 
the galley-slaves wljoni they had liberated in the name of 
freedom. But since January not a hand had been raised 
against the club, when it made weekly raids against the 
neighbouring villages, and levied black mail upon the in- 
habitants.^ It was only in some of the larger cities, such 
as Bordeaux and Rouen, that the Bourgeois, led by a 
like-minded municipality ^ defended themselves from these 
outrages. In Marseilles and Lyons, too, they opposed an 
obstinate resistance to the demagogues in the sectional 
assemblies, and thereby excited them to frantic hatred. In 
Lyons Challier openly endeavoured, during the whole winter, 
to bring about a renewal of the September massacres, 
mustered his pikemen in the open iftarket- place, and made 
them take an oath to exterminate all aristocrats, moderates, 
monopolists, and egoists.® In March all the prisons of Lyons 
were already filled, but the massacre was postponed because 


> Gorftiis, May 27. — * Sommler April 3th. — * Lauvergno, HUtoire 
(a aeatoo* ^oniagnard ) lUttoire du du Depttrt^ment du Var. * Guiltoii 
Jura, — ’ Another corntniationer de Monl^on, Lyon, I, 158. Cent 
makaa the same hoaat In the Jacobin Hevoi. de Purin, XV, 254, 402, 435. 
ctilb* May 10th. — * Keporta of the Katracta from the Lyons journal in 
seetioiia of Marseilles C. N. May 25ih. Gorsas, Feb. 27th. 

Bohespterre in the Jacobin Club, 
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the staunch Jacobin Challier was variance with the con- 
ventional commissioners Liegendre and Bazine, zealous ad- 
herents of Danton; and the intended establishment of a 
revolutionary tribunal was thereby prevented*' Greater 
harmony reigned in Marseilles, where the commissioners 
ordered a gcfieral disarming of the insubordinate* Bourgeois, 
and with the muskets thus obtained began to equip a 
patriotic army of 6000 men, who were to inarch to Paris 
and do their best to prepare a 10th of August for the 
Gironde.^ 

Towards the end of April all the departments, except Ba 
Vendee, and perhaps llouen and Bordeaui^, were by these 
iiK^ans ('oinpletely subjected to the rule of the Jacobin rabble. 
Such a fact necessarily reacted in the 'strongest manner on 
the metropolis of the empire and the Convention. The 
mere moral influence was a jiowerful one, and the victors 
no longer made any secret of their wish ^ to draw' material 
resources from the conquered provinces for the conquest 
of Paris. The Girondists, who knew that they w'ere more 
particularly threatened, considered their position, and de- 
termined to antici])ate the attack- In the Convention the 
moment was favourable to them, on account of the absence 
of the commissioners, wdiich deprived the Mountain of 
nearly a hundred of its most resolute partisans; and in the 
country they might reckon on the desperate exasperation of 
the middle classes, the consequence of the unbounded tyranny 
of the democrats. Hitherto the bourgeoisie had hated the 
Gironde, as the originators of tjie war and the destroyers 


* This is provisd by the docu- — * PoUce reports of tbs 26ih April 
ments produced by Gnillon; only (in the Imperisl archives). Des- 
imaginary, on the other hand, is their fleux in the Jacobin chib, April 17tb. 
connection with Bourbon (Funke C. N. 12th and 25th of May. ^ — 
1703) or Orteanist intrigues, which • Reports from Bordeaux C. N. 
Gnillon incorrectly amplifying the in- April IS. — from Nismes C- N. 
correct statemeni^f Benart— assumes- May 7. 
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of the Constitutution , much as the other Jacobins; but 
now that it was no longer a question of form of govern- 
ment and political interests, but of the person and life, the 
rights and property, of every individual , the Gironde could 
reckon on general support, if they now came forward in 
defence of ftiese precious personal possessions. * It was high 
time for action, for the Parisian party in the capital itself 
— in the same way as their sigents had already done in 
the provinces — began to carry into practice the principles 
which had been santioned by the Convention, viz. the right 
to lucrative employment, cheap goods, and an increasing 
rate of taxation ^n the ricli. The leaders of all these move- 
ments were still the Municipality, which Pache presided over 
with cautions zeal alid subtle pliancy. The starting-point 
of all their proceedings was the poverty of the Commune, 
which claimed a yearly increasing grant from the State 
treasury, and came into immediate conflict on this point 
with every succeeding government. In the Committ<‘e of 
Public Safety the finances were entrusted to Cambon, who 
was a revolutionist from the bottom of his heart; but even 
he was frightened and angry when be discovered that the 
State had at that time already advanced 110 million livres 
to the Commune, and was expected to go on making further 
loans for indefinite periods. He declared that he ivoidd not 
only not pay any more, bnt would Jbrce the repayment of 
the sums already lent. At this announcement Pache remained 
calm and submissive as usual, and left it to his friends to 
depict the wrath which such a resolution would excite 
amongst the people; and Daiiton gradually persuaded his 
hotheaded colleague of the impossibility of repayment. * 
But in regard to ftiturc advances the Committee remained 
immoveable, and the Municipality, fully determined not to 
give up the blessings they had hitherto enjoyed, gave their 

* Debst«« of the Jacobin club /ranpai$, N. 247, in Bncbey, 28, 
Aug. 26tb., from the Republieain 4S5. 
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party the signal to help themselvc^ft. Consequently, on the 
12th of April, the very day after the decree which gave 
forced currency to the assignats^ a Section, appeared at the 
bar of the Convention to demand a lower fixed tariff for 
flour and bread, wood and candles, meat and wine, sugar 
and coffee, ^Meantime, for the purpose of intimidating the 
Convention and exciting the mob, the cry was raised that 
a famine was impending; the baker’s shops were plundered, 
and the people called on by the street orators to rise in 
rebellion. The Gironde, who, curiously enougli^ considered 
Marat as the most dangerous of their enemies, replied to 
this petition by impcaching his inflammato/y articles in the 
journals;* whereupon the Municipality accepted the challenge 
and sent a large deputation, with great* solemnity and form, 
to accuse 22 Girondists of high treason. These blows pretty 
nearly neutralised each other, as the Convention, on the 
20th, rejected the charges of the Hotel de Ville as an un- 
founded calumny; and the revolutionary tribunal, on the 
24th, after an almost comical trial, acquitted the friend of the 
people, Marat, with fervent veneration. 

Of still greater importance than these demonstrations was 
the ultimatum respecting the price of corn which the Parisian 
party brought forward on the 18th. This time it was the 
departmental Council which declared to the Convention that 
the fruits of the ground, like the light of heaven, were the 
common property of iiSl men; and that public opinion was 
decided, in accordance with these principles, on the following 
points: — That the price of corn should be fixed at 25 — 30 
francs: that a register of all stocks should be drawn up: 
that the trade in corn should be annihilated, and no one 
allowed to act as agent between the producer and consumer. 
Vergniaud and Buzot energetically opposed the proclamation 
of this system with warnings and reproaches, whereupon 

* Vatax^ axpiains tha motiv«a April 14. (Papers of the Committee 
for this step his oousUtoents, of Public Safety.) 
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the orators of the Dopart«ients tlireatened them with a revolt 
of a million starving men/ In the evening Chanmette 
administered an oath to his applauding followers to continue 
in a state of revolution until the people had cheap provisions, 
and to consider themselves attacked as a body on the first 
prosecution* of a pjitriotic citizen. The exeitoment of this 
scene spread through all the Sections, and more especially 
among the Jacobins, Robespierre brought forward — at first 
in the Jacobin club, and then in the Convention — that 
draft of the ‘‘Rights of Man” in which he produced the 
before-mentioned programme for a general war, endeavoured 
to express the communistic wishes w'hich it contained in 
the least offensive manner, and to reft‘r them to settled 
principles. While he allowed property to exist in name, he 
declared that the employment of it w'as subject to tlie 
power of the State, and that all property was unlawful and 
immoral which injured the possessions or the freedom of 
another. Although all the claims of the proletaries may be 
deduced from these propositions, the Jacobins were by no 
means satisfied with a theory which did not allow every 
individual to put his hand into his neighbours’ purse, but 
only gave to the State the disposal of private property'; 
and Boyssel excited immense enthusiasm when — immediately 
after Robespierre’s “Rights of Man” — he proclaimed the 
right of the Sansculottes to the use and enjoyment of all 
the fruits of the earth — the right to*clothe and feed them- 
selves, and to propagate the race of Sansculottes, Supported 
by these sentiments, the Mountain, on the 18 th, began the 
final discussion on the propositions of the Department. 
It soon became evident, on this occasion, as during the 
king’s trial, that the contest would not be carried on by 
arguments but by external force. Addresses poured in from 
all sides, mobs of threatening and wretched appearance were 
copdocted into the hall, and the replies of the Girondists 
were drowned in the roar of the galleries. Fresh leaven of 
excitement was thrown into the Convention from the pro- 
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Vinces, 'when the patriots of Mofitpellier reported that, in 
consequence of the violation of the frontier bj a small 
Spanish corps, they had taken upon themselves to make 
an additional levy of 5,000 men, and tor this pni^^^ose had 
raised a forced loan of dvc millions from their wealthy 
fellow- citi^eiis. The Convention ordered thaC this report 
should be sent to the other departments as a manifestation 
of patriotic sentiments ; wherenpop Dan ton , who was at 
' that time on rather bad terms with the Jacobins on account 
of his foreign policy, OJ^portunity of v^inning back 

their favour in another held, by declaring that the resolution 
of the Convention -was a formal recognition of the pro- 
ceedings jn Montpellier, and a summons to imitate them. 
The municipality ’ did not need to have these .directions 
repeated. They resolved without delay to raise 12,000 men, 
a la Montpellier j for the war against La Vendee, and to 
defray the expenses by a forced loan of twelve millions from 
the wealthy inhabitants of the capital. The men were to 
he selected by the revolutionary committees, which gave 
the H6tel do Ville a guarantee that none but opponents of 
their policy, and, moreover, opponents capable of bearing 
arms , would be chosen , by which means the last strength 
of the moderate party would be removed from the capital, 
never to return. 

The object now was impose at once a fi;xed price 
of corn on the rural districts, a compulsory loan on the 
towns, and military exile on all t|te parties hostile to the^ 
Jacobins. To prevent all at resistance on the part 

of the Convention, jblin old revolution, the JPaubourg 

St. Antoine, was once mom |b^ted md- hot. 4Com ^an 
8,000 petitioners from this qnsri^r appeared at bar of 
the Convention on the lat ^^Make sacrifices,^* cried 

their spokesman, *^as the people has done. Iiet the majority 
forget that they belong to the class of proprietors. Decree 
a fixed price of thon Op all unfkir leases. 

Let every otfib who poss^ses mole than 2,000 livres a year 
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eoBiribute the half of the surplus to the expenses of the 
war and the relief of the poor. If you reject these whole- 
some and necessary measures , know that the people is in 
a state of insurrection.’’ These last words raised a storm of 
indignation in the Right, and a tumult within and without 
the hall; and at last their meaning was in %ome degree 
palliated and explained away. Nevertheless the demon- 
stration had its effect, and, on the 2nd, the Convention decreed 
a miotimum price of corn; first, the average price since 
January, and then a gradual fall till September; and, lastly, 
several restrictions were laid on the trade in corn. Tlie 
decisive step was« taken towards the omnipotence of the State 
over property and trade. 

Hiese enactments • concerned the agriculturists; on the 
following day the turn of the Parisian Bourgeois came, when 
the municipality published its resolutions concerning the 
forced loan. All incomes above 1,500 livres were to contri- 
bute in increasing rates, so that 1,000 livres would pay 30 
livres, and 3,000 livres, 100 livres; but as for incomes above 
30,000 livres, all the surplus was to fall to the commune — one 
third within forty-eight hours, another after fourteen days, and 
the remaining third at the end of the month. All this was to be 
done by order of the revolutionary committee and on pain 
of confiscation of property. Hereupon messages and in- 
structions poured in from the Hdtel Yille to the Sections, 
ibe revolutionary committees met, and began to enrol one 
of their neighbours as a recruit, to demand of anotlier a 
few hundred, and of a third a few thousand, livres, as a 
contribution. Their delight at the golden harvest after so 
easy a victory was bouaiUess. 

Bui they had to 'l^n that the real contest was still 
to be As early as the 1st of May, a few young 

mmi, waitms, clerks and shopmen, who were taken as re- 
ennts^ had atlemp^d violent resistance; and when prepa- 
rati^enm were made to carry out the forced loan, the turn, upon 
which the Ctironde had founded all their hopis, took place. 
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The mass of the Bourgeois^ who for the last two years had 
kept aloof from politics, in order to look after their own 
individual safety, suddenly became awajre to what this caution 
had brought them. They saw that from out of the party 
feuds to which they were utterly indifiFerent, had proceeded 
a ruinous onslaught upon the life and property of every 
individual; they perceived the danger, heard the tumult 
in the Sections, and came forth one after the other . to 
defend their property and lives. All at once the aspect of 
the sectional assemblies was changed, so that* the cfacobins 
hardly knew themselves there. The Bourgeois asked by what 
authority the committees took away paoney from their 
neighbours, who^ad just as many rights as themselves? 
by what kind of standard they selected the recruits? why 
quiet men of business were to be sent into the field, while 

3.000 troops of the line, and the Federes, were idly and 
mutinously lounging about the Parisian pav4? A hundred 
voices soon gave the answer; they were to be sent away for 
this very reason, that the robbers and beggars might have 
a clear course; every where it was roundly declared, that 
according to such rules as these, not a man would pay, not 
a man would march. ^ 

The Democrats were beside themselves with surprise and 
fury, and sought in every possible way to regain a majority 
in the Sections. ]M||pnicipality and Jacobins, tbo Sister 
club and the Cordeliers, were in constant deliberation. CImu- 
mette threatened blood and destruction, the police dispersed 
the meetings just as th^y were about to draw up petitions 
to the Convention, and within forty* eight hours more than 

2.000 men were put into couftuetnent. Bicactly in ftie tone 
of the Hdtel de Ville, Robespierre cried out to the Jacobins: 
“The great conspiracy has broken out; whoever wears gold 
braid on his trowsers is the natural enemy of the Sanscu- 
lottes; we must form an army of these last in Paris to 
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combat the aristocrats, alhd maintain all the poor of the 
Republic from the treasury, at the cost of the rich.” 

In fact the democratic party encountered during this week 
the greatest and most sensible danger which could possibly be- 
fall it — the rising, not merely of the few political party men, 
but of the heavy mass of the quiet population. If^this state of 
things continued, the Jacobins would see their best weapons, the 
Sections, pass into the hands of their opponents; their armed 
bands were already afraid to show themselves before the ex- 
cited and zealous national guard, and an overwhelming force, 
ready for immediate action , voluntarily presented itselt 
to the hands of the Gironde.^ Disquieting intelligence also 
was received from the provinces, w’here t^ same indignation 
was gradually goading the Bourgeois to a^ion. The Sections 
ill Marseilles had just assumed the management of aftairs 
again, sent the commissioners out of the city, and disarin(‘d the 
F^d^res, whom the commissioners had summoned to their aid. 
Bordeaux, at the exhortation of the Gironde, prepared to 
send a body of men to Paris to protect the Convention. In 
Dyons the opposing parties threatened every moment to 
come into collision; several departments of Normandy sent 
violent manifestoes to the Convention against the agitators. 
The fate of the Jacobins dejKmded on their anticipating the 
union and consolidation of all these hostile elements, calm- 
ing the momentary excitement in Pqyis, and then with all 
possible speed dealing the death-blow to the Gironde, which 
now formed the centre of the moderate party. Tlie Jacobin 
chiefs with great dexterity chose out the elements suited to 
their purpose from the existing crisis, in order to attain 
their end by suddenly doubling, under pretence of yielding. 

The object of the new plan was to continue the rccruit- 

^ Attempts hsTe since been made the Department, and the Convention, 
to detract from tbe Importance of prove beyond a donbt how mticdi 
ibis movement in the Sections; bat was at stake, 
tbe transactions of tbe Commune, 
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ing, indeed, but no longer to employ it as^a means of 
exiling hostile citizens, but of arming democratic battalions. 
Their destination was still to be La Vendee, but the Jacobins 
intended to employ their arms, before they matched out, in 
it coup d’etat against the Gironde. The levying of the forced 
loan was therefore postponed — no one was Compelled to 
enter the l)attalion8, but, on the contrary, only volunteers 
were received.^ At the same time the municipality, on the 
13th, decreed the raising of an army of Sansculottes in ad- 
dition to the forces destined for La Vendee, and^ on the 17th, 
arbitrarily appointed a fanatical Jacobin named Boulanger 
commander of the hational guard in the room of Santerre, 
who was to lead the Parisian contingent against La Vendee. 
Several thousand proletaries were quickly armed, of a 
character exactly suited to the wishes of the municipality — 
needy men, who, on account of the cost of their equipment 
alone, would be unable to leave Paris for some weeks, and 
who were ready in the interval for any undertaking against 
aristocrats, Girondists and capitalists. Their leaders hastened 
to cut out tlieir work for them. A certain Henriot, a ser- 
vant up to 178l>, then a custom-house officer, and lastly a 
j)olice spy, who had been dismissed from all these places 
for theft, had risen into notice since September as a pa- 
triotic executioner, and become commander of the national 
guard in the Section^ of the Sansculottes. This man held 
forth to the volunteers, day after day, that they must not 
leave Paris until they had overthrown the Gironde and tamed 
the aristocrats. Varlet enlarged on the same subject in the 
Section of the cqrn market; other crowds collected round 
Maillard, under the name of Defenders of the invincible 
Republic;” and the Sister club resolved, ‘‘as tlje time of 
fine speeches was over,’’ to form a battalion of Amazons. 
Meanwhile the mimicipality assembled deputies firom all 
the Sections at the HAtel de Ville, who were to prepare 


^ Report of the department to the Convention, Hay 8th. 
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beforehand a list of the wrrests which would be necessary 
in Paris, They also established a revolutionary committee 
in the episcopal palace, to form the visible rally ing-point 
of the revolt* on the decisive day.^ All this was done with 
noisy publicity, as if it were a harmless or justifiable iiiea- 
siire; and ah Paris knew that in a few days the DemocratvS 
would rise, slay all unpopular persons, after the manner of 
September, and thus once more ^‘save their country ’! 

This was the position of aftairs in the first half of May, 
when Payne ^was writing about the destructive consequences 
of democratic disorders, wdien Danton was deeply engaged 
ill his negotiations with Sweden and Kussia, and the Com- 
mittee of Public i^afety was coming to terms with Stael, 
drawing up Semonvillc’s instructions, and sending Custine 
to Belgium. If the municipality pn*vailed , it was all over 
with these plans, partly from the principles of the Parisian 
party, who refused to treat with any king, or to leave any 
neighbouring country undisturbed; and jiartly on account of 
the persons who were engaged in the above-mentioned 
affairs, who, for various reasons, were in the highest degree 
odious to the Jacobins. Custine 's intercession would have 
been sufficient of itself to decide them in favour of an open 
breach. Danton recognised the difficidties of the moment, 
and was ready to begin the contest with them. Undis- 
mayed by his former failures, he made one more attempt at 
a reconciliation with the Girondists, anti succeeded in bring- 
ing about a gi-eat meeting with them in the pleasure gardens 
of Sceaux.* The conference began with a luxurious baiupiet 
under the stately trees of the park. Politics^ were not brought 
forward at first, but instead of them the champagne flow^ed 
in streams^ the ladies present were not of the number of 
the prudish beauties of Paris, and for the moment all dif- 

* UnpubHi$bed report of the mayor ‘♦Vergniaud,’" p. 65 (German trans* 
to the Comiuitte of Pithlic Safety, JaCioii). 

•June ]«t. — ^ Touchard-IaHbtfse, 
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ferences were forgotten in the intojcication of pleasure. But 
no sooner had the men proceeded after dinner to serious 
conversation, than old and incurable wounds opened afresh. 
As in the previous March, it was Guadet who replied to 
Dan ton’s first proposal — amnesty for the past — by 
a decided and unconditional refusal. Vergniatid thought 
this neither humane nor wise, but was too indolent to bring 
over his hotheaded colleague to his own opinion; and thus, 
after a brief and hopeless discussion, they separated without 
having come to any agreement. Danton was deeply moved. 
Several times did he secretly send proposals* to his op- 
ponents, and on the 10th May he even publicly voted 
with them in the Convention, on one of flie most important 
points in tlie new Constitution — whether the government 
should be named by the people, or by the legislative body 
— but it was all in vain. ^^Twenty times,” $aid Danton, in 
a despairing tone to a friend a few months later, ^Hwenty 
times did I offer peace, but they rejected me, that 
they might destroy me; they alone have brought this mob- 
rule upon us, wdiich has consumed them and will consume 
us all.”* 

It is true that the mob-rule which sent them to the scaffold 
might perhaps have been averted by an alliance. And 
yet Danton did them injustice when he imputed their refusal 
solely to personal hatred; their position at that time had 
more to do with it tlfan their mere feelings. For after they 
had placed tliemselves at the head of the Bourgeois, had 
insi-ribed the words ^^security and property” on their ^banner, 
and sought new strength in the attachment of the middle 
classes, all cooperation with Danton, the leader of the Sep- 
tember assassins, the originator of the last outrages in Paris, 
was utterly impossible. And thus it was their fate, by their 
very struggle for law and order, to cut away the last rope 
that could have saved them , and to make the fullest 
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atonement for their own «evil deetlb, in bcaling their own 
destruction by their very conversion to the cause of right. 
They had at least one consolation — they could fall with a 
purified conscience, after a vigorous struggle. But what 
shall we nay of Danton's position? He had oucti more to 
learn that for him there was no forgiving of forgetting. 
Though he despised his associates, and destroyed his former 
work, he was bound to them with iron letters. He had but 
one choice, either to mount the scuftbld, after the triumpii 
of the good cause, or . to proceed in his old courses in the 
full consciousness of his own turj)itude. He had not 
yet strength to die; he resolved to hold fast to life and 
crime. 

In the little town of Charenton, about a mile trom Paris, 
he held a nocturnal conference with Pache , Kobespieria*. 
Henriot and other associates of the city j)arty.* The demo- 
cratic camp in Paris was in a state of the greatest ex(‘ite- 
ment; murderous plans of every kind were discussed among 
the Cord<^Iiers, in the episcopal palace, and the Hotel de 
Ville; and at Charenton, too, a blow o in Hepteml)er against 
several hundred deputies was repeatedly proposed.® Dan- 
ton at any rate opposed these extreme measures with all his 
might,® and finally carried his more moderate proposals. It wjis 
still 4^8irable, even for the Democrats, to avoid doing open 
violehdi to the Convention, as such, and in its stead to t‘x- 
tort^ a decree against the Gironde from tht; re 2 )reseutatives 
of the nation by threats and intimidation, as Ibrmerly against 

‘ Garat, in hiif Meuioini, trie# to Garut anyHf on •another ucoaston (p. 
throw dottbr on theac doliberationa, 450) ; Ditnton a rnuteur de 
but they an* proved not only by a Journeesy plusieurg ten rotiiaient^ eetdf 
deposition m&e to the CommuiaiDn *7 o pu leB /aire, — * Bar ore in the 
of twelve, but aUo by Cambon, Ba- Convention 4. Gorm. III. — ^ Leclerc 
r^re, Guyton and Belmas, all of in the club of Cordeliers, Jane 27, 1703 
tbesi menibeie of tbe Committee of (Buehea 28, 520). Legendre in the 
Public Safety. Coiiv. Kat- 12, Vend. Convention 7. Germ. III. — * La- 
J., Bntin. 4 et 7, Germ. III. Moreover maignant C\ N. 7. 0%rm, III. 
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King At this moment, it is ^rue, the tools which they 

had hitherto used, viz. the Sections, were not ivt their 
disposal; mid as long as the citizen, whether deliberating or 
armed, had the upper hand, the success of a massacre on 
jv large scale must always appear doubtfnL The suppression 
of the Sections, therefore, was proposed as the first task, and 
immediately commenced with the greatest vigour. The 
patriots bestirred th(nnsclves in ail quarters of the city, but 
in the present violent excitement among the Bourgeois, they 
made f)ut little progress. The municipality were all the more 
active in preparing lor the worst; they fabricated daggers 
and pikes where imiskets were wanting, and detained the 
battalions which were marching out against La Vendee at 
Courbevoic, a short distance from Paris. But the decisive 
moment was brought on sooner than they expected, by their 
opponents. 

From the hurry and bustle w ith which these preparations 
were carried on it w^as impossible that they should long 
remain concealed from the Gironde. By the 12th of May, 
Mazuyer had sent an exact account of what was going on 
to the Committee of Public Safety,* wdiose members,, between 
their fear of Danton on the one side and the majority of 
the Convention on the other, could come to no resolution. 
On the 18th Guadet openly brought the subject of the con- 
spiracy before the C’onvcntion, and moved the suppression 
of the rebellious authoflties of the city. Bar^rc endeavoured 
to parry this sharp blow by proposing that the Convention 
should appoint a Commission of twelve memberij to investigate 
all the decrees which had lately been issued by the Com- 
niiiiie. Nothing, of course, would have been found in the 
minutes (‘oncerning the murderous plots, and Danton espe- 
cially w’ould Iiave got off scot free. But the Gironde 
Ibllowanl up their advantage, and added a clause to Bar^re’s 
motion, that the investigations of the Twelve should be 
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extended to all machinations against public order. ^ In the 
selection of the commission they carried their most zealous 
members, vrho set to work at once, and, as was to be ex- 
pected, plenty of material poured in upon them from every 
side. As early as the 24th they forbade the nocturnal as- 
semblies of Ithe Sections on the authority of the*Convention, 
and deprived Boulanger of the command of the national 
guard. On the following night the darling of the street 
democracy, Hebert, and immediately afterwards Varlet, 
with three associates wortliy of him, were arrested. 

And thus the destruction of one of the two parties was 
rendered unavoidable; Hebert was privy to all the plots, the 
three others were the chief agents for their execution, and 
the Jacobins were lost if they did not get the start of their 
opponents. They no longer hesitated in the Sections; every 
thing depended on their carrying the adoption of an im- 
perious petition in favour of Hebert within twenty-four hours; 
and where arguments had no effect, they made no scruple of 
resorting to force. In those Sections in which the patriots 
had not a m^ority, they attacked the unprepared Bourgeois 
with fists and sticks, chased them in wild confusion out of 
the assembly, and then voted their sovereign petition under 
the protection of the city police.® In spite of this, however, 
the mayor was only able to demand the liberation of Hebert, 
and the dissolution of the commission, in the name of twenty - 
eight Sections. The rest had again to be done by tumult. 
A swarm of F4d^r4s, Amazons, and tape^dum suddenly 
broke into fibie^haU, and noisily mingled witli the deputies of 

the Mountain; and in the midst of the turmoil Danton's friend 

■ • 

Hemtilt, as president^ declared that the ConTeiition had 
granted tl^ demands of the Sections. But the exultation 
eauiM»d by this success was of no long duration, since on 

* Sslsdia, Bsebex 2S, 37. — - » Fro- 
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their very next sitting, the Convention, though they passed 
over the liberation of Hebert, declared the resolutions of 
the preceding day null and void, restored thereby the Com- 
mission of twelve, and renewed the threats of legal steps 
against the Jacobins. The latter were determined to pro- 
ceed to every extremity. Hebert, in his exasperation, incited 
the Cordeliers, in the midst of the Conv^tion, to the im- 
mediate massacre of the Girondists. Danton’s friends with 
some difHculty prevented this, but the Central committee of 
insurrection in the episcopal palace resolved, on the strength 
of their previous success in the Sections, to proceed to the 
execution of the plot of Charenton. 

The Committee of Public Safety, as well* as the ministers, 
were fully aware of these proceedings. Both bodies, however, 
were divided and w'ithout leaders, most of their members 
uncertain as to their own wishes, full of apprehensions of the 
Hotel de Vdie, but, at the same time, of anger and suspicion 
against the Gironde. To increase the general embarrassment 
and terror the most alarming tidings arrived from the theatre 
of war. The peasants of La Vended, who had been masters 
of that province since the beginning of the month, had 
gained a complete victory over General Chalbos at Fontenay, 
on the 25th, and threatened to pass the Loire at several 
points. In Belgium, again, Coburg had at last received his 
reinforcements, had driven the French Army of the north 
from its camp at Fa\nars on the 23st, and had ever 
since that day blockaded the important city of Valen- 
ciennes on every side. In the Convention the government 
spoke of’ these disasters with contemptuous pride, but in 
their secret hearts tficy were so terrifiedt tlmt Lebrun entrusted 
proposals of peace for the Austrian government to a Saxon 
diplomatist — who vrm just then starting for Paris* — on 

* Ba^ften to the States Oeiiowtl, ht the Cetirt of Lo«ds XVLi who Iie4 
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the basts of restoring al> conquests , and oompensating the 
German princes; nay, ‘the Committee of Public Safety me- 
ditated offering to the emperor the liberation of the unhappy 
Marie Antoinette, if he would withdraw his heavy hand 
from the Republic. With such sentiments, the commonest 
consistency' would have forced vipon these rulers a decided 
co-operation with the Gironde, if Bar^re and his associates had 
ever regarded principle or the public good, or indeed any- 
thing but their own selfish interests. But though they were 
in no little /ear of the Austrians, there was a nearer danger 
arising from the hatred of the Gironde, and a still nearer 
in the daggers of the fape-durs. And thus the Committee 
had continually wavered during the last few weeks. As late 
as the 18th Bar^re had hinted clearly enough that the dis- 
posal of the armed force must be taken out of the hands of 
the municipality; and yet, on the 20th, Camthon, in entire con- 
formity witli the views of the Hotel de Ville, had procured 
a decree for levying a compulsory loan on all the wealthy 
inhabitants of France. Their course, how'cver, was at last 
decided by their jealousy of the new Committee of twelve, in 
which they apprehended a rising Girondist government, 
and on the 20th they formally broke with the Gironde, 
and astonished the Convention by proposing that the latter 
should idlow them (the Committee of Public Safety) to add 
five members to their number, who should be commissioned to 
lay the foundation of the future Constitution. That there 
might be no doubt of the meaning of this proposition, they 
dsaignated for this fiinctioii, on the 30th, the Dantonist Herault, 
BobespierreV most intimate friends St. Just and Couthon, 
aiic4 ad^tion to these, two aealous Jacobins, Hamel and 
It was now cartion that the Gironde would meet 
with as little aid from the Committee as from the Hbtel de 
ViHe. 

And How siiHggle Rt hand. The plan was to 
{uroceHd in ti^ way as on the lOtib of August, and in 
the ffril Ibito a provisioniil govenfinent at the 
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H6tel de Ville by commissioners of •the Sections^ who should 
act on behalf of the. sovereign people with unlimited powers. 
On the night of the 30th of May the nomination of these com- 
missioners took place in twenty-nine Sections ; ' at 3 o’clock 
the tocsin began to sounds and three hours afterwards the 
('ommissionefs took possession of the H6tel de Vilfe. Henri ot 
was named commander of the national guard; the call to arms 
was sounded in every quarter; the mails were stopped, the 
letters seized, a day’s wages of 40 sous offered to every 
proletary ; and, lastly, an act of impeachment agjiinst thirty- 
four Girondists — which was the main business of the day — 
was drawn up. Tlie conspirators hoped ^y endless patrols 
throughout the great city, to keep the citizens — who hast- 
ened to their rendezvous for the most part in utter ignorance 
of the occasion of the tumult — far away from the Con- 
vention, and then, by means of the furious raging of the 
well-filled galleries, to carry the motion for the arrest of the 
proscribed victims. At first every thing proceeded according 
to their wishes. The Left first ’ rose in the Convention to 
denounce the Committee of twelve, who for < three hours 
strove in vain to get a hearing in their own defence, and 
at last declared themselves ready to transfer all their 
powers to the Committee qf Public Safety. But in the after- 
noon the position of affairs underwent a very serious 
change. With all his ^rts of agitation Henriot could not at 
last prevent the question as to the cause of the revolt from 
being raised among coutinualiy increasing masses of . the 
citizens. One Section after another came to an understand- 
ing on the subject; some of Idiem sent commissioners to the 
Hotel de Ville to watch the proceedings there ^ and others 
even to demand an account of them* In the Section Con- 
trat-Social the national guard threatened to fire on the 

^ This was the nennber of SeetlOiiA pmlocol of tha Commune eangger- 
by whom the io me ates'the number m tbirty-tbreei 

Convention was empowered. lElie 
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patriots;^ and at last the Sections 1792, Buttc-des-inoiilins, 
Mail, and Gardes Fran^aises, resolved without further cir- 
cnmloontion^ to occupy the Palais Royal with their battalion 
and guns, and to take up a decided position there for the 
purpose of protecting the Convention, and overawing the 
Hotel de Ville. The eflFcet soon showed itself in the Tuileries. 
Vergniaud declared that the Parisian section had deserved 
well of %he country ; Camboulas carried a motion for a crim- 
inal charge against Henriot, and the Committee of Public Sa- 
fety returned to its attitude of mediator by demanding, through 
Bardre, that ‘^the Twelve” should be suppressed, and at 
the same time that the armed force should be placed under 
the exclusive control of the Convention.* The Ih^tel dc 
Ville, however, was not to be intimidated so easily. While 
their great deputation, accompanied by a raging and throat- 
ing mob, were entering the Convention to bring forward 
their accusation against the Twelve, the ministers Roland, C'la- 
viere and Lebnm, and twenty-two Girondist deputies — Henriot 
was bringing up 10,000 men with a powerful itrtillery from 
the Faubourg St. Antoine against the Palais Royal, ^ under 
the Mse pretence that the Butte des-Moulins had mounted 
the white codcade. The preponderance was thus restored 
to the l<eft in the Convention itself; Robespierre got the 
motion rescinded which deprived the H6tel de Villfe of the 
disposal of the armed force, and of^ Bare re^s deman^ only 
the one for the dissolution of the Committee of IwtIvc 
was acceded to. The Mountain regarded the day as* won, 
and were on the point of at last Ojpismng the discussion on 
the main question the pr08eri|^n of the Girondists. 
But sullenly a fresh crowd — and ^lw|tfme a peaceable and 
rejoicif^«one — appeared at the Assembly, with 

* Firolsieal of tbs ^ass * Alwal 5 o%laek in the evening. Vid. 

Itfi. * 0Saiv* Hat. ihty nnd the anonrmuoe writer 

SMm St, * Ckmf. die Meinstt’'e Me- 

ptsteiaeat on tl^ 4. Genu. Ill« 
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the intelligence that the men of ^ Antoine had convinced 
themselves in the Palais Royal of the sound republicanism 
of their opponents; embraces and fraternissation had taken 
the place of blood -shed<ling, and the Bourgeois were now 
accompanying their comrades back to their Faubourg with 
music and floating banners. Under these circumstances it 
was impossible for the Convention to occupy itself with 
prosecution and impeachment, and the sitting broke up to 
all appearance amidst general harmony and reconciliation. 

The rage of the municipal assembly at this turn of affairs 
was unspeakable. The very first proceeding of the four Sections 
had aroused a strong feeling of anger aiuong the Jacobins 
at the mismanagement of the committee which had hitherto 
conducted their affairs; they immediately dissolved it, and 
supplied its place by 25 other members. ‘ In the evening 
Hebert represented that the impatience of previous schemers 
had imperilled everything ; that the causes of failure 
ought to be explained to the people, who should be made 
to understand that what was not completed to-day might be 
done to-morrow.* This was fully resolved upon; they must, 
it was said, after having gone so far, force their way through 
all difficulties, or perish in the attempt. They entertained 
nothing but the bitterest anger against time-servers of Dan- 
ton’s stamp, who had excluded armed force from their pro- 
gramme; and the nevf^ committee set to work to carry out 
their objects, regardless of all considerations. In that very 
same night they procured a decree from the municipality 
for the arrest of all the citizens who had taken part in the 
reactionary movement.* This order was forthwith carried 
out in all the Sections in tlie early morning of the 10th of 
June, and continued during tilie whole of the day. ^bey had 


* Report of the uiikyor to Nie elfunatfon tussle at the H^te) <le Vllle 
Committee of Rnhiio SftfetyiJsooiat. at 6. o’clock a. a. Protocol of the 
— • Protocol of Commuae, Commons, Ith. 

Mtky 31«t — * Sfetitioiied la a pro- 
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marked thcT orators and ringleaders in the battalions, and 
could feel sure that during their incarceration no fresh rising 
of the masses would take place. In the next place mes- 
sengers were despatched in all secrecy to Courbevoie, to 
recall the battalion which had been raised for the war against 
La Vendee (about r2,<XX) men) to Paris. Wfth their aid, 
they thought, if it came to the worst , all opposition 
might be drowned in the blood of their opponents, whatever 
Danton might say to the contrary. To please liiin, indeed., 
the Hotel de Vilie made one more attempt in the t* veiling 
to obtain from the Convention the immediate impeachment 
of the Gironde. ,Biit when, in spite of the absence of nearly 
the whole Right, the Centre and the Dantonists rejected the 
proposition as premature, the signal was given by tin* Com- 
mittee of twenty-Hve, inimcdiatcly after midnight , for tin* 
last decisive blow. * 

On the 2nd of June, in the early dawn, the clanging of 
the alarm hells once more commenced, while the columns 
from Courbevoie, provided with a powerful artillery ent ereil 
the city, and at lii-st took up their position on the northern 
Boulevard. The Sections were not yet (juite put down; the 
assembly of the Section Fnitemitc was dispersed in tlie 
middle of the night; Marseilles and Theatre Fran^ais were 
overpowered in the <!ourse of the forenoon, * The arr(‘sts 
were continued in all cpiurters;* the most important printing- 
offices occupied, * the menmujericH and f>nrrieres closed, and 
the issue of passports prohibited. When this hatl been done, 
a deputation from the Hotel de Vilie repaired to the Con- 
vention for the purjKise of enforcing the .will of the people 
by a final imalterabie command. Their demands were, 
indeed, somewhat mitigated; they no longer asked for an 


* Protocol of the Oomtnnne, Juno June 2nd (Buchez, 27, 411.) * Gor- 
2fid. nehatee of the^Conrentlon; 21. nee* honne not tiU aBer midday, Btt> 
Venioae III. * Chronique de Pari$j cher, 29, 
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act of impeachment, but only for the provisional arrest, o] 
twenty-seven Girondists as suspicious persons; but this wa« 
to be* carried into effect without delay, without curtailment 
and by every available means. 

Meanwhile the ministers in one part of the Tuileries, anc 
the Committtje of Public Safety in another, were cleliberatin^ 
on the great question of the day. ^ Of the former, Clavidre 
who had been arrested ' during the night, was missing; o 
tlie latter, Danton, whose intentions had been outstripped b} 
events. ® .After long deliberation, the remainiug member 
i*ainc to a resolution to make one motion in the Conventioi 
fV)r the voluntary retirement of the Giropde, and anothej 
for hiring GOOO proletaries as a Parisian army of the Re- 
volution, with the view of curbing the impetuosity of th< 
Parisian party. But the latter had already made further 
progress. When the deputation of the Hotel de Ville ap- 
peared with their command for the proscription of the Gi- 
ronde, Billaud-Varennes demanded that it should be referred 
to the committee /or immediate report; but the Convention 
decreed its reference to the committee without the additional 
clause, upon which the Commune at once broke off all ne- 
gotiations which could lead to peace. On a signal of Hen- 
‘riot the battalions of Courbevoie occupied the external ap- 
proaches of the Tuileries, and the men who had hitherto filled 
the gallery hastened, with Jhe cry of laimteaP* to block 
up the doors of the hall. They had all lAsceived instruciioiis 
not to allow either minister or deputy to wifkdraw untfi 
further orders: the Convention were not to be. allowed to 


^ Marat, Dufourny and LliuiUiar Thi« disposes of Garafs jeport (Pa*. 
had informed the Committee of Uie chea IS, 40S). Panton's offer to 
views of the Hr>tel do Ville. Lindet give himself up to the Gironde as 
in the Conv. Nat. 1. Bntm. fH. a hostage, which has been repeated 
^ According to the minutes of Uie a hundred Umes oaGarat*s authority,^ 
slttlttg* Guy ton and Dehnar Wwe cannot at any rata^ have been "made 
also absent; XrsUhard was there, here. 
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leave the place until they fiad delivered up the proscribed mein- 
bers to the Commune. In order to preclude any deliberation 
in the Sections, the battalions of the national guard were 
posted in military order far away on the quays of the 
Seine, for ^he alleged purpose of protecting the Convention. 

In the hall the debate turned exclusively on* the one ab- 
sorbing subject. The din of the rabble «aiid the rattle of 
arms was heard from the lobbicis; and some of the deputies, 
thrust back from the doors, internipted the proceedings with 
useless complaints. At last Bar^re brought up the rej)ort ot 
the committee. While this was being commented upon with 
disfavour by both sides, Lacroix rushed into the hall with 
tom garments, beside himself with rage; he, too, the con- 
fidant of Danton, wh6till the preceding day had been a leader 
of the movement, had been maltreated and driven back into 
the hall. All his friends, the members of the Committee, 
the Centre and the Right rose up together, and Barere de- 
manded the execution of the commander of the national 
guard, who bad dared to viedate the majesty of the C^on- 
vention. On the motion of Lacroix the Convention ordered 
the troops to retire; on that of Danton, they decreed an in- 
vestigation by the Committee of Public Safety. But the 
Parisian party treated these commands as idle words, and 
all the approaches remained closed. Harare then m|de a 
last attempt, and suddenly propose^ that the C^onventiou 
should break up in* a body with the president at their head 
in order to test their freedom. Am unanimous shout of as- 
sent was raised at the proposal, and the deputies began to 
movc^ with the exception of about a hundred Montapnard^, 
who fspy^ed in their seats with irresolnte curiosity. The 
as far as tih^ mm entrance of the palace, where 
l|eiti$ot> ^ghtly intoxmated, was stationed in front of a 
bsflt^ of democratic gunners. He answered the address of 
Urn ispiid^ wit^ brutal ribaldry, and after the exchange 
wt a., few ^ove the crowd of men, who called them* 

Ekdrfe the rei^eiitatives of JBVimee* Imda infio the nalace. 
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by tlio word of command afnons! Wherever the Con- 

vention tried their fortune in the garden, they fared no bet 
ter; and they soon allowed themselves to. he led back into 
the hall by Marat, who, ^^urronhded by a troop of gaminSy 
inarched triumphantly along. 

All resisrtince was was thus broken down. Oh the motion 
of Couthom the list of victims was read out- — while Marat 
now struck out a name her<\ and added another there — and 
the iinm(‘diate arrest of the proseribe<i was ordered. When 
the latt<n', one after the other, came down to ^the bar, and 
delivered themselves up to the gensd’armes, the Con- 
vention in humble silence submitted to the commands of the 
vi(*tors , unanimousU decreed the formation of the re- 
volutionary army of Paris, and empowered the committee to 
draw up a laudatory ai*count of the great day. The Gi- 
ronde \Nas defeated; their political career for ever ended; 
this day decided their fate as completely as the IQth of 
Angus! that of the monarchy. Hurled from the very height 
of political power hy a bold stroke of their opponents, they 
went like Tiouis XVI, first into mild and decent eoiilinement, 
to experience within a few months brutal imprisonment and 
death upon the block. But the victors, who had scarcely 
held together during the tumult of the contest, separated 
in^jumity as on the 10th of August, in the very moment of 
viSPry. The immediate result to France of the 2nd of‘ June 
was a new struggle IJetw'een the democratic factions for the 
spoils of the vmiquisl^d — a feud which, filled up a whole 
year, and was not ended until all the leaders of that day’s 
outrage had iiiouated the scaffold* 
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CH A FT Eft IV. 
SHELVING OP BANTON. 


SlONfPIOANOK OF JCKB 2 mD. — H jiVOI.T OF MARSR1LLB6, LYONS, IIORDBAIX AM> 
SKSTAONK i^OAlHST THE JACOBINS* FeRMSNT AMONG Tlllt BOtRGKOIS OP 

PARIS. — The jacobins temporisk. —Constitution of 1703. — Tub < om- 

MITTRB or PPBLIC S IFLTT TRIBS N80OTIAT1ON WITH TUB OKPARIMBNIH 

—It adheres to \ policy of peace with foreign cotNTHihs Pro- 
tects CtrSTIKB AND BIRON AOAINST THE DEMOCRATS — MbLANC 1IOL\ i ON- 

DITION of the army or the north. DaNION wishes to SAVh THE 

QtBlUf. Fall or THE COMMITTEE OF PCBLIC SAFETY. WaR AGA1^^T MAR- 

SEILLES AND LYONS. — PsRSECt TION OF THE GIRONDISTS ClSTINK AND 

Rmoii. — F all of maybkcb and a'albnciknnbs Tub qcben before hie 

RETOLfITIONABT TRIBUNAL.— WaBLIKB SPIRIT OF THE NEW COMMITTEE 
Oilr PUBLIC SAFETY. 

The first step of the victorious Coiumiine, as soon as tin* 
result obtained in tlie Convention on the evening of tin* 
2nd of June had been announced, and the triiiinphant 
enthusiasm somewhat cooled down, was a decree to tlii^ 
following purport: that the revolutionary army shgnld 
be organised that very week — the maximum earried^rotc 
effect — and the levying of the forced loan coinineneed. On 
the following day the Commune appointed a coiiimittee to 
promote cheapness of provisions, and to draw up lists of 
the aIcKdts in the hands of the Parisian ^bakers. The d<'» 
bates in the Jacobin club were eqnally explicit. On the Jd 
the Cspir^in Chabot declitred amid general applause, that 
tlietiiim was come for scittog a fixed price on bread throughout 
the admle kingdom^ and immediately proclaiming a new con-> 
with the right to maintenance as basis, and the 
for aP^men of procuring food, as principal object. 
The |rimiiger Butn^pforre called for the suppression of the 
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bad journtils, since, he said, the A’eedom of the press must 
not bo allowed to injure the liberty of the people. Billaud- 
V arennes laid open the whole programme* of the club a few 
days later; punishment of the guilty generals — dismissal of 
the aristocratic officers — expulsion of strangers— ^disarming of 
lukewarm, and incarceration of suspected^ citizens — ^progres- 
sive taxation and compulsory loans for the maintenance of 
the poor — formation of a revolutionary army for the anni- 
hilation of ail internal enemies. The French nation, there- 
fore, wjis not left long in doubt as to the signtficance of th^ 
re<*ent coup d^4tat; .the men of September once more raised 
tiudr blood-drenched banner over the trembling land. 

Yet the more sagacious among them felt that though they 
had indeed stormed the citadel of the State by a sudden 
attack, there were still many difficulties to be overcome, be- 
fore the conquest of France could be regarded as accom- 
2 )lished. Ucsistance of every kind was rife in the provinces, 
ill the metropolitan Sections^ and even in the governmeift 
itself; so that the Commune, Robespierre, and Danton, with 
e<]ual zeal, exhorted their followers to caution and patience, 
in order not to conjure up all dangers at once against the 
chiefs of the party. 

Even before the Olst of May, a lively opposition had 
ariien in some Departments against the tyranny of the Demo- 
crats. Marseilles, a% we have seen, had several weeks be- 
fore closed its Jacobin club, brought its leaders before a 
special tribunal as robbers and murderers, and expelled the 
Commissioners of the Convention froih the city- The storm 
broke out in Lyons- bn the i4th of May, when the com- 
missioners, the municipality, and ' the Jacobins, hid joined in 
decreeing a forced loan of sik il^lion livres, a of tfoops 
destined for La Vendee, ^ and the arming of 4,000 proletaries 
as an abiding garrison for the city. 

In the levying of the compulsory loan all the ridher in- 
habitants were shamelessly plunder^; the obnoxious or in- 
fluential ci^ens were* enrolled in the o#ps which was* 
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destined to inarcli away, and the September hands and 
Challier's dreaded myrmidons in that which was to remain 
in the city. 

Challier himself had ])romised the elub^ on the 27 th, that 
after two d«^ys the rich egoists, the presidents and secretaries 
of the Sections, should all be beheaded; and as the munici- 
pality .siUTOunded the Hotel de Vilie with artillery <^>11 the, 
28 th, no one any longer doubted that this threat was uttered 
in good earnest. ' Thv citizens thereto n* canit* to the re- 
"solution ratlxn' to fall in open combat, than allow them- 
selves to be buteheretl unresistingly. 

The Sections ileehired themselves /a c/af/z/c/c e; the contest 
began on the 20th, and after raging through the streets tbi- 
several hours, ainiilst 'the hoary tire of artillery , was decided 
in favour of the Bourgeois, after abotit patriots bad fallen. 
The victors exjeupied the Hotel tie Vilie, dispersed the mu- 
nicipality, and arrested C'liallier and his most im]>ortant 
friends; and the Conventional commissioners, being divide<l 
amongst themselves, did not dare to oppose llu' popular will. 
This movement had just as little political signification as that 
in Marseilles; then* was still no idea of hostility ti) tlie Ki - 
public or the Convention, hut only c»f personal defence 
against general plunder and a renewal <d' the September 
massacres. 

At the same time the departments <»f Bretagm', at 
the opposite side of France, and with essentially diffeiant 
view's, declared themselves against th*‘ Jacobins. A civil 
war between the town and country populations had raged 
throughout that province during the inontljs of March and 
April. The peasants, influenced by the samo. feelings as 
the men La Vendee, resisted tlm gr<‘at eonserijjtiom 
declaring that they would defend, houst* and land against 
all enemies, but would not leave their homes; they did not 
conceal their attachment to royalty, ami demanded that the 

Csdillot to Kobe»pierre, in Buchez, 4*^12, 
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deposed clergy, who were revereuced both by young and 
old, should be restored to them, When the national guards 
of the towns were summoned to enforce the law, a struggle 
arose, which, though of short duration, was carried on in 
every corner of the land; the rude brutality of the peasants 
excited a lifeiy indignation amongst the townspeople, and 
in the beginning of May the revolt was quickly suppressed 
in every ' direction. 

The result in the towns was, that the party feuds which 
prevailed in every other part of France were entirely sup- 
[jressed; nothing w’as heard of Jacobin machinations against 
the Bourgeois, and ’ the middle classes ^were rendered in the 
highest dc‘gree enthusiastic for the Convention by the con- 
test which they had undertaken in its favour. No sooner, 
therefore, did they hear of the revolt of the Parisian author- 
ities against the national representatives, than the cry, first 
raised in Finisterre, spread rapidly througli all the districts 
of the province, that all rebels against the nation, Jacobins 
as well as royalists, must be made to feel the weight of the 
Breton arm, and several battalions of volunteer national 
guards assembled to march to Paris for the protection of the 
Convention. 

Under these circumstances the events of the 2nd of June 
naturally produced a very powerful eftect. It widened the 
breach between the hostile parties, and greatly increased the 
number of the opponents of the Jacobins. Foremost of 
these was tlu* rich and influential city of Bordeaux, which 
had always regarded its eloquent deputies with pride, and 
now, loudly declaring that it would liberate them from their 
illegal imprisonment, decreed the equipment of a force suf- 
ficient for that purpose. Meanwhile some of the deputies 
had escaped from their confinement, which was at that time by 
no means strict, and hurried away, some to Lyons and others 
to Bretagne and Normandy, in order to extend the movement 
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and give it the necesstiry unity. They were every vvlu* re 
received with open arms. The class of proprietors in N(H’- 
inandy had always been moderate in their views, and being 
royalists at the bottom of their hearts, Wi‘re little inelim‘d 
to put up with the despotism of extreme democracy. The 
<*itizcn8 of the Jura, the Aisne, and the upper Loire, gatbort d 
round Lyons; Montpellier, Toulouse, Nismes, and the greater 
part of Provence, united tlieinselves with Marseilles; and 
Bordeaux headed the towns of Guienne, Querey and Peri- 
gord. Tlie, Jacobin clubs were everywhere closed, and 
their leaders subjected to judicial examination; the lists ot' 
their members were destroyed, the committee's and author- 
ities ap]>ointed by the March commissioners abolished, the 
public monies seized *and placed under the manag<*ment of* 
the great land-owners, who were also entrusted with the 
command of the military force which was in course of 
formation. It is true, indeed, that the military [)ortion of 
the enterprise, although the only vital one, madt* hut slow 
progress. The whole movement was in fact [)urely < ivil, 
and the most zealous leaders, therefore, were not likely from 
their age, their wealth, and the nature of their occupation, 
to be of a particularly warlike character. The most vigorous 
part of their national guard was fully employed in con- 
trolling the proletaries, who had also been roused to fana- 
ticism in the revolted districts in flavour of the Jacobins; 
consequently only a small number of men could be spared 
for the expedition against, Paris. Still less confidence could 
be placed in the x>eaaaiits, who, in BreLigne, had just sullVia'd 
such bloody defeats fromihe towns, and who, in the South, 
were either enthusiastic catholics, like the Vendcans, or had 
been made zealous coinmuhists, like the Parisians, by misery 
and hunger. Nothing remained to the towns therefon* but 
to raise mercenary battalioxis, for which officers must first 
be procured, and new resources, connexions and organizatiems 
<*reated; and lastly there was an entire want of unity and 
* supreme control over all the provinces, as wclf as of a po* 
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litical bond to keep together the different parties, who, 
for the present, only agreed in their abhorrence of the 
Jacobins. In short, the success of the moderate party in an 
ariiKjd collision was from the very beginning by no means 
certain. As, however, the government also was, for the 
moment, entirely unprepared, the general movement of the 
country placed the Jacobins in the greatest danger. 

Meanwhile the Sections of the capital were no less active 
than the Departments. In spite of the violence done to the 
( Convention, in spite of all the arrests — the number of which 
amounted to more than 1,3(X) -there was a never-ending fer- 
ment among the citizens. The Commune had daily to contend 
against their ^ opposition. More than one Section dissolved 
its revolutionary committee, others Refused to allow the 
Jacobins to speak in the assembly, and a particularly serious 
agitation arose against the ecjuipment of the 6,000 Sansculottes. 
It was of no avail that the Municipality sent commissioners 
with unlimited powers, that an arbitrary police employed 
every means in their power, that the patriots of the demo- 
cratic sections marched llprough all the others in turn, in order 
to overwhelm their opponents in each by the weight of num- 
bers. In tvveuty-seven — i. e. in the majority of the sections 
- a strong resolution was passed against the new revolutionary 
army, as a source of military tyranny, so that the munici- 
pality found itself obljged for the present actually to post- 
pone its formation. This was doubly disagreeable to them, 
lx cause many of their most active and useful partisans had 
marclu'd to Ijii Vendee with the battalions of the last levy, 
immediately after* the 2nd of June, by which the ranks 
ol‘ the tape^dura had been greatly thinned; and the munici- 
pality felt more deeply than ever the necessity /)f a new 
rocniiiment. Under these circumstances the Bourgeois raised 
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their voices more and 'more loudly, and when the news 
arrived from Bretagne, several of the Sections no longer 
attempted to conceal their sympathy and joy. ^^Every where,” 
cried Hebeil, ^‘•the public feeling is bad; t‘very where we 
have to crush the germs of reaction/' The position of affairs 
seemed so eriticab that Kobespierre was against*sending any 
more troops to La A endee, in order not to risk the posses- 
sion of the capital; and both Dantoii and Hebert agreed 
with him not to say a single word for the present on th<‘ 
tenderest point of the whole question — that of property. The 
compulsory loans, the tixed tariffs, the laws against usury, as 
well as the creation of a revolutionary army, wavv post[)oned 
to a more favourable moment. li* they had eoiiie forward 
with these measures iiOw^, they would have had to fear a re- 
volt of the Sections, and then a combined movement of l^iris 
and the united provinces, by wlu<»h they would all have been 
hopelessly overwhelmed. They resolved, theretbn', to play 
a cautious game, and tq save their hatred and their wrjitlu 
their avarice and their violence, for a more favourabh* 
moment. 

Their chief concern was to gain over the mass of the un- 
decided and timid by a grand liberal programme, and tlio- 
roughly to clear themselves, during the crisis, from the re- 
proach of ambition and love of plunder. They used as a 
means to tliis end the original task of the ('onvention — tin* 
preparation of the new constitution. As long as the Gi- 
ronde remiuned influential, the Jacobins had violently opposed 
every step in tins direction; it now lay in their own interest 
rapidly to push forward the work and to throw back the 
reproach of ^^y in the teeth of the conquered party. Daiiton's 
friend, I|erii^<^SecfaeUee, was commissioned to draw up a 
new sefaeme, which he laid before the Assembly on the 
10th of June; and on the 24th the disi*ussion concerning 
it, which was carried on with restless hast(», was l)rought 
to a close. As the object was not to produce a law which 
could really be carried out, but only one which should gain 
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over popular opinion, its contents were as practically * im- 
mature, and at the same time as little Jacobin as possible; 
a caricature, in fa<*t, of the principles of 1789, which left all 
important functions to the decision of every individual French- 
man, and (*onset|U(‘ntly iip[)eared to discard every appearance 
ol* arbitrary rule. Jn the declaration of th(‘ rights of man, 
they wisely left C'ondorcet s clause respecting property almost 
unaltered, and merely added the proposition, that society 
was bound ti> support the poor either by work or alms. 
In j-egard to foreign policy they guided, with equal concise- 
ness, to Dantoii’s dictiiiii — that France adhered to the sys- 
tem ni‘ nou-int(‘rventiou — the declaration, of Marat, that 
all free j)eopl<*s are friends and allies. 

Before this manifesto, Iiowever, could ^produce the expected 
eftect (^u the French people, its authors had to pass through 
an \uii*orcsi‘en and dangerous interlude in Paris. In drawing 
u[> this documout they had the liberal feeling of the mass 
o(‘ the population so exclusively b<5fore their eyes, that they 
had eiitirel} lost sight for the moment of the aspirations of 
iheir i'aithful proletaries, and they were now affected in the 
most [)ainful inamier by the surprise of the latter — who were 
at first confounded, and then filled with wrath, by the ap- 
j)ar(‘nt treachery of their leuders. The poor creatures had 
^o often reeeiv<‘d assurances of cheap goods and guaranteed 
\vag<*s — they .were so spre of the victory of their^cause after 
the triumph of the 2ihI of June — that tliey were utterly un- 
able to explain such a complete disappointment* Some of 
the interior agents of the Hdtel de Ville — a certain Leelerc 
from Lyons, the i>**iest Koux, and the street oratojr Varlet — 
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who considered themselves as insufficiently rewarded for 
their past exertions, and thought themselves at least as good 
as Hebert or Robespierre, added fuel to the flames, gained 
over the club of Cordtdiers and some of the Sections, and 
appeared before the Convention on the 25th, to reproach 
the Mountain with their breach of promise, and to demand 
the insertion of a law of usury, or of compulsory sale, in the 
new Constitution. ‘ When the Mountain — who had no in- 
tention of allowing themselves to be outdone in the eyes c)f 
the proletaries, or of throwing off the mask befi>rc tin* time 
— drove them away with ridicule and abuse; when the mu- 
nicipality, on the 2Gth, in like manner passed over th('ir 
dangerous petition, on the motion of Hebert, to the ’•^order 
of the day,” the mob ctdled to mind the 25th of February^ 
and the principles propounded by Hebert at that time, ami 
for the space of two days plundered the ships in the (piays, 
and the shops in the neighbouring streets. Embarrassing as 
these proceedings were t6 the inlers, they did not venture 
to call out the national guard against their old associatis; 
but they contented themselves with gaining over the club of 
Cord^^liers to their more cautious views, through the influence^ 
of the Jacobins, and thereby depriving tin* new demugogiu ^ 
of their most important organ. A sum of money from tlu‘ 
civil treasury allayed the disturbance of the proletaries for 
the momei:^ and the proclamation qf the new^ fundamental 
law was made in Paris without further difficulty. 

This result was generally agrceat)le to the Committee ot* 
Pttblie Safety. The majority of that body were rejoiced at 
the defeat of the communistic agitation, ^and hud yet taken 


) The of tlio Convention, rioters as a new fraction of the 

the iitttnit%>alliy and the Cord41iors, enraffe$, than that modern onqnirerK 
leave no doubt of the eharaetev of should have seriously sem^ht for the 
this moVentant. It Is easier to under* particular principles and progrutnnic 
staa4 that Hohespierre and Hebert of this party, 
found It convenient to brand the 
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80 much part in the Slst of May tMat they sympathised in 
the wish of the Jacobins to rally the whole of France round 
the banner of the new Constitution, round the Convention 
and the Committee, in opposition to the Girondists. As 
i»arly as the 25th they despatched couriers in all directions, 
to lay the law before the assembled people in tile Depart- 
ineiits, for their vote and approval; and they had soon the 
satisfaction of receiving a favourable answer from a number 
of diiferent places. It was not possible, of course, to get 
in this way at the towns and provinces which were already 
in a state of revolt; and concerning the treatme*nt of these 
the views of the Parisian rulers differed very widely. 

The luiijority of the Committee were decidedly in favour 
of* adopting mild measures. They were so for every con- 
e<‘ival)le reason — personal conviction, abhorrence of civil war, 
jealousy against the Commune, and regard for the*opinion 
<»f foreign countries. It was only too evident that in three- 
fourths of France neither the cjubs nor the authorities 
possessed sufficient power to put down the revolt of the 
Hourgeoisie. If the government, therefore, resorted to force, 
it had no other weapon than the armies, for which, indeed, 
the Bourgeois would certainly be no match. But it was not 
in itself a thing to be calmly contemplated by the men of 
the Revolution, — to call out the military power against the 
ix ople, for the first time since 1789; and in addition to this 
there was the danger <Tf foreign invasion, to which the em- 
plf>yinent of troops at home would necessarily open the way. 
The Committee therefore determined to negotiate^ and, if 
possible, to reconcile; and in order to gain over the middle 
classes, they brouglit forward a motion in the Conychtion, 
on the 7th of June, to appoint a new commander of the Pa- 
risian national guard in the place of Henriot, and t6 dissolve 
the detested revolutionary committees throughout the whole 
of Fraiu‘o. But the democratic party justly regarded this 
pro[>osition as an open declaration of war; Robespierre de- 
clared that the adoption of this motion would once more 
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rmi86 the Sections so Vatelv quieted; and the ('onveution 
had been so intimidated by the blow re<'oived on the 2nd-, 
that Barere liimself withdrew his motion, and Kobespierre 
carried a solemn declaration on the that the (\niimune 

and the people of F^aris had deserved well of their country 
oil the 2nd of June. Meanwhile the C’onirnittee had sent 
off three of its 'members, Rob<»rt F^indet to Fjyoiis, Matthien 
and Treiihard to Bordeaux, and some secret agents to Nor- 
mandy, to enter into negociations with tin' revolted cities, 
and, if possible, to prevent the outbreak of op(*ii war. liindet, 
who found an avowed (xirondist and republiean at tin' head 
of the police committee in I>yons, was the first to return, 
and briefly reported, -that ns long as tlie movcun'ut lefniind 
its present chara<7ter, freedom had inucli cause fer watch- 
fliiness but none for fear. This expression ref<'rn‘d to tin* 
fact, that the government of Lyons, though constantly avow- 
ing republican opinions, gathered round it tor the mounait 
ail who sympathised with their imtiicdiat«; object — the dc- 
stnic*tion of the Jacobins: and that, consequently, a number 
of monarchh'al t'lements w('re to be found in tin* livoues^* 
authorities and national guards, 'riie consequence was that 
though in the future this city might bet^omo the centre <»t 
a powerful opposition, yet for the iinuueut the Girondists 
possessed but little infliien<*c. Lyons, in fact, manifested not 
the slightest interest in the party questions of the ('onvention, 
and put no otlier device upon their n)auners than safety and 
and property. * As long, therefore, as the government se- 
fuuirted, itself in some degree from the Jacobins, there re- 
n^idlied a small possibility of reconciliation; the city avoided 
all diroat manifestations of hostility; nilowed e. g. trans- 
ports of horses ^attd arms to pass without hindrance to the 
moy, 0f ^ AlpiT^ and gave the Conventional commissioners 
a safe and Imnourabie reeep^iom 'Hie Committee would have 
been heartily glad, on its pari, to come to terms, and to 


t i^rcait the oiSeial doettment# In Goillon Je Montl^dta^ Chap. VII. 
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grant the Lyonese an amnesty for ^their revolt, and liberty 
to nmnagp their internal affairs, in return for an acknow- 
ledgment of the Convention as the legitimate government 
of the land. But in the face of the more zealous members 
of its part}\ the Committee did not dare to take any open 
step in this ^lirection ; they were incessantly and Vehemently 
urged by Dubois-C^rance and others to interfere by force of 
arms, and it was with difficulty that they deferred the dis- 
<*nssion on this point from day to day. ^ 

The popular feeling in Bordeaux was more ardent and 
passionate than in I^yons, because the former entered with 
greater zeal into the contest in behalf of the Girondists, and 
was determined not to acknowledge the authority of the 
Convention until it had recalled the imprisoned deputies to 
then’ seats. The envoys of the Committee, therefore, were 
surrounded with guards, and after some feeble attempts at 
negotiation banished from the city. Yet this ardour was not 
backed by such lasting endurance as in Lyons. The sons 
ot* the rich citizens paraded in splendid uniforms as a 
mounted national guard, but there was nowhere any trace 
of an inclination to enter upon the serious duties of war. 
The same may be said, with still greater truth, of Bretagne 
and Normandy; the movement produced a great number of 
speeches and pamphlets, some money, but hardly any troops. 
The middle class in Normandy held constitutional optmons, 
but the fugitive Giroiftlists were loud in their expressions af 
republican zeal, and thought to brand the Jacobins most 
ileeply by calling them concealed royalists. Under these 
circumstances the Bourgeois saw Httle feason to risk th^r 
lives in supporting the democrat Buzot against the democrat 
Robespierre, and the call to arms had so little eflfeoty that 
the heads of the Department were obliged to hire the so- 
called Carabots — a plundering and cowardly crew, wWeh had 
been originally organised and armed by the Jacobins — for 
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their war against the Convention. * The shortsighted zeal 
of the Girondists had an equally bad effect on the eouduet 
of their armed force. General Wimp fen held the military 
command of the province at that time; in 1792 he had de- 
fended Th ion viJle* against the Germans, and for some months 
past had cbmmanded the so-called “army of the coasts ot 
Cherbourg,” whidi for the present consisted of himsedt 
and his two adjutants. He was a strong minded and mo- 
derate man, a liberal royalist in his political opinions, full 
of disgust at the disturbances of the Parisian mob, and con- 
sequently very willing to place himself at the head of* tin* 
Breton forces. But he very soon convinced himself of tin' 
practical incapacity of his new associates, and at last plainl} 
told the Girondists, that if they did not wish to perish im- 
mediately, they must invoke the aid of England. They loudh' 
inveighed against this proposition, rejected his proposal with 
patriotic indignation, and from that time kept a wati*l)ful 
and suspicious eye ujmn the general. He returned their 
distrust with mteres|^s>aud in order not to lose sight of tln in, 
remained behind at^lCaen when the column of (-arabots 
bc^an their march towards Paris and advanced as far as 
Vernon on the Seine; where they were soon afterwards dis- 
persed by a handful of Parisian gensd^irmcs, almost without 
firing a shot. In such a state of weakness and disunion, the 
agents of the Committee of Public Safety, who operated l)y 
means of sp^ebes and pamphlets, proihises and threats, and, 
above all, great masses of had an easy task. 

At the beginning of July, the Committee was already fissured 
of the submission of these provinces* 

In spite of the 2nd of June the Committee of Public 
Safetv endeavonised to mioiitain a similar position in war and 
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diplomacy to that which tlicy had fflrcady taken up at home. 
They adhered to the wish to carry on the war according 
to a reasonalde plan and witli definite views, although the 
difficulty of such a (*oursc was greatly enhanced by the coyp 
(VMai of th(' (^ominune. Which of the European courts 
would like to treat with Marat and TTenriot? *And what 
French mini.ster, without risking liis life, could have pro- 
posed to th(* Commune an alliancf' with a king? I^ebrun 
himself, on account, as was allege<l, of his above-mentioned 
ineliuTition to pea(*e, had lieen arrested on the 2nd, and tin* 
Swedish Ambassador had left Paris for Switzerland in de- 
spair. Nevertheless the Committee sought at any rate to 
keep th<‘ clue in their hands, and made use of tlie first few' 
waM'ks, (during which Eebrun, in spito of his imprisonment, 
conducted the business until the apjK>intment of his successor), 
t<» send oflf several diplomatic agents who were initiated into 
their views, and more especially to accredit Desportes at 
the court of Stuttgart. When the answer to L(‘briin's question 
t>f the (ith of April arrived from London, to the efi’eet, that 
no French envoy eonld be received in England, and that 
all overturf'S should b(* addres8(‘d to the bead - quarters of 
the Duke of York, the ('ominittee ordered the minister to 
draw up tlu‘ neeessary instrnetions for such a negotiation — 
wdiethey it were for a separate treaty with England, or for 
a <*ongress of all tJie helligerent pow'crs. The Committee 
would have joyfully fonclnded a peace upon any tolerable 
♦ •onditions; always provided that the Parisian democrats did 
not send them to the scaffold for their pains. 

When, under the influeiic<‘ of these sentiments, the Com- 
mittee had entnistVd the command of their most important 
army to General (^istine, they soon afterwards api3ointed a 
friend of his, General Beanharnais, chief of the army of 
the Rhine; and tliat pattern of a liberal nobleman, General 
Biron, commander on the third most impoii:ant theatre ot 
war — Ijh V'end<^e. Not one of these officers was a considerable 
general, and« they had all a strong vein of hazardous ad- 
in. O 
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venture in their characters, but they were on that very 
account all the more suitable tools of the utterly foolhardy 
diplomacy of their chiefs in the Committee. Custine was as 
innocent of political convictions as Biron or Beauharnais, 
but with all their republican love of freedom, they were 
still cavaliers and soldiers to the back-bone, and zealously 
cultivated discipline, honour, and military pride, among their 
troops. This was sufficient to bring them into irreconcileable 
feud with the democrats of the capital; Robespierre in the 
Jacobin club, and Hebert in his journal, were inexhaustible 
in their charges against the aristocratic generals; and tlie 
expulsion of all qiiondam noblemen from the armies soon be- 
came the loudest cry of the Parisian party. Bouchotte, mi- 
nister at war, obedient to every beck of the Hdtel de Mile, 
and entirely guided by bis chief secretary Vincent, a bosom 
friend of Hebert, caused the lampoons of •Hebert to be cir- 
culated by millions in all the camps, by means of his own 
commissioners. * He also protected every soldier in Ins 
mutinous conduct towards an officer, without considering 
the fatal consequences of such a vile proceeding in the fac«* 
of an advancing enemy. The generals, irritated to the ut- 
most, overwhelmed the .Committee of Public Safety with 
their complaitila^ end liu# — ^who, though they no longer 

ventured to carry. 4:^ Custine’s first plan of sending the 
army of to Planders, considered the general 

necoilary fo thmO both for war andT negotiation— did not 
« moment to-^procced against Bouchotte. They an- 
nompeed to ‘die Convention, on the ]dth of June, that Bou- 
efaotte bad sent in his resignation, and proposed General 
Beauharnais as Ids sucoessor. The Convention sanctioned 

> Boatiaioite states, that rsst to seven other Joarnalists, and 
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the proposal, but the patriots immediately raised such a 
violent storm, that Beauharnais did not dare to acxjept th( 
nomination, and Bouchotte remained as firmly fixed in hh 
post as ever. The decided predominance of the Parisiai 
party was proved about the same time by the filiiag up of th( 
vacancies left by the ministers who were arrested on the 2nc 
of June; T^ebrun was succeeded by Desforgues, lately a sub- 
ordinate of Bouchotte, and consequently a democrat of tin 
first water; and Destoumelles, one of the most zealous mem 
bers of the revolutionary municipality, succeeded Clavien 
as minister of finance. The anarchical intrigues of the de 
mocrats were carried on in the military department witl 
ever-increasing zeal. 

The consequences manifested themselves in a terrible man- 
ner in all the theatres of war. The revolt of La Vendee, 
especially, carried on with unbounded enthusiasm and op- 
posed with infinite confusion, daily increased in extent and 
strength. Charette, formerly a naval lieutenant, ruled over 
the marsh land of the coast from Nantes to Sables d’Olonne, 
In the interior the waggoner Catelineau — the Saint of Anjou, 
as the peasants were accustomed to call him on account oi 
his ardent enthusiasm — had men under arms, 

with which force he drove the OUt oCthc country 

south of the Loire, and threatctied the^ o 

Anjou and Maine at several points. to ^oc 

General Boulard on the coast, with nie^ oW 

d’Olonne, and General Candbyus, m at 

Nantes; both these divisions cc^isted good biil 

were hardly strong enough to not enemy from tht 

sea, where perhaps they mighi^^ter into communication 
with England. On the land stde^^^&rou had to •stand the 
brunt of the enemy’s attack with an army which contained 
at most about 18,000 serviceable soldiers. The remainder 
consisted of hastily raised national guards from the neigh- 
bouring districts, young and wretchedly armed rec^ita, and, 
lastly, the Pmisian volunteers under Santerre — men who filled 

as 
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the country with their excesses, and the camp with their law- 
lessness; who in every battle ran away at the first shot> 
and often carried the other divisions with them. ^ Biron vainly 
endeavoured to control them or to send them away, since 
Bouchotte's* commissioner, Ronsin, constantly protected and 
encouraged them in the name of the minister; and when 
Biron had procured an order from one of the numerous Con- 
ventional commissioners, Ronsin easily got a counter-order 
from another. It was fortunate for the Convention t!mt the 
peasants, witii all their heroic devotion, were just as little 
capable of steady perseverance and regularity as their enemies ; 
the character of this partial war was made up on both sides 
of daring surprises, furious onslaughts, local defeats, and un- 
expected reappearances, without either party being able to 
gain any decisive advantage. When at last, at the end of 
the month, the Vend^ans collected their whole force for an 
attack lipon Nantes, Canclaux . repulsed their tumultuary 
bands at the weakly barriered entrances of the town by a 
steadily conducted fire from the houses and hedges. They 
were, however, so far from being destroyed by this disaster, 
that General Westermann, who had just dispersed an army 
of peasants by a bold irruption into the interior, was im- 
mediately afterwards ftiriously attacked, and driven back 
with great bloodshed. This last blow brought the con- 
fusion at head-quarters to a crisis. Immediately after the 
battle Westermann learned that a favourite of Ronsin, named 
Rossignol, a dissolute goldsmith of Paris, who, as a Septem- 
ber assassin, had gained a claim to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, was rousing an assembly of soldiers in a public- 
house to robbery and insubordination. Biron, encouraged by 
a letter fipom the Committee of Public Safety, which had 

* Cent Bsr^re*« report 26tli A ce»t$ Hvrt» (the levy of the 

sceordins to tbe order# of Comniittee taiddle of May), ia konfe dt 
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arrived shortly before, and which praised him and exhorted 
him to perseverance, caused the mutineer to be arrested in 
the very act and handed over to a court-martial. Ronsin 
hastened to Paris to save his friend, and there was greater 
quiet in the camp; but Vincent and Hebert, the Jacobins 
• and the Commune, united in a furious cry for l;he annihila- 
tion of the shameless and liberticidal generals^ 

The condition of affairs in the Army of the north, in 
Flanders, was exactly similar. On his arrival Custine found 
the main body, after the loss of Famars, in the so-called 
Caesar’s camp, near Bouchain on the Scheldt, in number 
about 39,000 — of whom 10,000 had ^no muskets, 6,000 
more no bayonets, — 5,000 cavalry and, in aU, 147 artillery- 
men. ‘ Moreover the officers were without authority, and 
the men without discipline, and both without courage 
or self-reliance ; and they continually received denuncia- 
tions from Paris, which taught them to look at the trea- 
chery of the generals as the sole source of every disaster. 
A second corps of 36,000 men, which was stationed at Lille, 
under General Omoran, was in no better case; while the 
Ardennes army (from Maubeuge to Longwy), after sending 
off large contingents to La Vendee, counted at most 10,000 
men, chiefly newly-arrived national guards. In order to raise 
the forces to these numbers, so many men had been drawn 
from the garrisons of the fortresses, that, e. g. Lequesnoi 
retained only 1,600 •men, Landrecies 1,100 men within its 
walls; a weakness of force all the more dangerous, because 
the majority of the fortresses were just as Kttle in a state 
of defence as in the previous Septemhorf In the above-men- 
tioned places fortifications were raised in the sight of the 
enemy; the works of Bduchain and Rocroy were in a state 
of utter ruin , and Cambrai and Lille were only* provisioned 
for a few weeks. The administration of Pache and Bouchotte, 

* ThU sad the foltowias state- ixieiits are derived the cor- 

respaadenee of the war laiiiistry*^ 
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or^ in other words, the capture of tJie war ministry by the 
Mountain, had brought this most important frontier to a 
state of utter defencclessuess. In the face of these facts, 
what becomes of the boasted glory of tlie Mountain, that it 
tyrannised over France, indeed, but at any rate saved her 
from foreign*^ enemies? 

But we may go further tlian this. Thanks to the mea- 
sures of the Jacobins, the public feeling of these border 
lands, — which even in March had been thoroughly patriotic, — 
hud by this time undergone a radical change. This new evil 
was owing to the conduct of the conventional commissioners 
during the great conscription, and also to the law of the 
maximum. The commissioners in these districts, like their 
brethren in Paris and Lyons, had, with brutal partiality, and 
under the influence of the clubs, kept back the radical pro- 
letaries in the cities, in order to control the latter, and sent 
of!' the respectable bourgeois from their business to the bat- 
talions. As to the maximum law, the peasants declared they 
would rather eat their oats themselves than let them go at 
such a price; aud Lille, uu this account, could not be supplied 
with provisions until July, when Carnot, on his own respon- 
sibility, suspended the operation of this pernicious enact- 
ment. In all quartet’s the inhabitants had learned to look at 
the occupation of their country by the Austrians, not as a 
national misfortune, but m a deliverance from famine and 
destruction. It is due to Custine and the Committee to say 
that they did their utmost to rescue the army from this hor- 
rible state. Custine began, on tlie dth of June, by issuing a 
general order, in which he threatened deserters, mutineers, 
and ringleaders, with immediate death. * A few examples 

* BouoboiUf bfaitte» thl» ortlsr on On bl« own Custine wrote »e- 

th# I of Jtily as ntierly lneon«i»teot veral that he sbould always 

witli tho spliit of re^nbilean armies; admonish an Ignorant Minister; that 

firee man,*' he said ‘‘must carry out he was re|»uhUean enough not to take 
his coiiimaii4l< among his brethren a dunce for a god, even though he 
lact by Ins^trfiiig terror hut confidence/* were a Minister, Ac. • 
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showed that he was in earnest; he was, moreover, equally 
strict with the officers, indefatigable in providing for and 
training his forces; and the soldiers, though they grumbled 
at first, soon saw that he was in the right, and began them- 
selves to seize and deliver up the Parisian envoj^s. At the 
same time the Committee exerted itself to reinforce the army. 
The levy of March began to bear its fruits; by the end of 
June, the camp of Caesar counted 55,000 men, the Ardennes 
army 20,000, and a new levy of 30,000 cavalry was actively 
going on. It is true that when the patriots of the capital 
talked of relieving Valenciennes, and demanded Custine’s 
head for his dilatorliiess in carrying out, their wishes , the 
general could only shrug his shoulders with angry pity. 
He was quite contented to accustom his troops to warlike 
confidence by petty engagements between the outposts, and 
thanked Heaven that his powerful opponents allowed him 
leisure for this slow training of his men. And thus the 
troops of the line, at least, gradually regained some degree 
of steadiness ; among the volunteers, however, Hebert’s jour- 
nals and Bouchotte’s intrigues kept up the anarchical spirit, 
until Custine at last, like Westermann, made short work of 
them, and caused the commissioners of the minister to be 
arrested and confined. ^ As a matter of course the Jacobins 
were from this moment perfectly convinced of his infamous 
treachery. 

* The Committee of l^ublic Safety, whose position was pain- 
fully embarrassed by such a breach between the minister 
and the general, could not avoid seeing the danger which 
must arise, if, in t|ie midst of this quarrel, Valenciennes should 


‘ A certaiu Ceilfer miide pUint against Custine* is that this 

particuJarlf conspicuous; some of the was In the habit 

battalions protected him, and after of abusing Robespierre, Ac.: there 
his arrest he wrote to BiUand*Varen- is no talk of his holding communi* 
nes and Hebert, by whose i^aenoe oattons widi the Austrians, 
he was UberatM. The constant com* 
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fall and the Austrians attack the army. Custine had declared 
in the most decided mauiier, that the place could not yet 
be relieved; the war seemed ^ilmost hopeless, and peace 
further removed than ever. The answer to the note which 
had been sent to Austria at the end of May had arrived: 
it was to tfie effect that it was impossible to negotiate with 
a country of wliich no one knew the actual goveriiinent. * 
In this position the Committee resolved to make a last at- 
tempt. The ambassadors Semonville and Maret were just 
starting for Constantinople and Naples : they were both di- 
rected — as the sea was blockaded by the allied fleets — to 
pass through Switzerland and North Italy, and they now 
received secret despatches to Florence, Naples .and Venice, 
in which an ofi’er was made to these States of the life of 
the imprisoned ti>ieeu, if they would for the future keep 
the peace with France. *** Danton was no stranger to this 
step, ® but neither he nor his colleagues were in a position 
to guarantee the stifety of the queen. At any rate they 
might hope that the above-mentioned courts would not come 
to a decision without consulting the emperor of Germany, 
and that then the hostilities on the part of the Austrians 
woidd be somewhat rehvxed. 

But at the time when tlie Committee adopted these extra- 
ordinary ineasiu*es, the hours of its rule were numbered. 
It was no especial disaster, no individual hatred, no personal 
dislike, which brought about its fall ; it was the general po- 
sition of affairs which rendered its continuance impossible. 
It had staked its existence on mediation and compromise, 
but the time of half measures was irrevocably {lassed. The 
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Jacobins had laden themselves with such a mass of crime, 
that they could not spare the lives of any of their opponents 
without the most deadly apprehensions for their own. This 
dreadful consequence of sin was displayed in the most glaring 
colours both in the affair of the generals and of the revolted 
cities. If they did not succeed in sending Custine and Biron 
to the scaffold, a criminal charge of mutiny, robbery and 
every kind of maladministration, would continually hang 
over the heads of Bouchotte’s agents, the darlings of the 
Parisian democracy. If the cities were not reduced to un- 
conditional submission, the heads of the patriots of Lyons, 
Marseilles and Bordeaux must inevitably fall; for they were 
all standing before irritated judges on a charge of public but- 
chery, murderous plotsy and illegal exactions. This antagonism 
allowed of no solution or reconciliation. The Convention, 
at the imperious demand of the Commune and the Jacobin 
club, had given orders for the liberation of all oppressed 
‘^patriots,” with the threat of severe punishment in case of 
non-compliance. But to the desperate and revengeful popu- 
lation of Lyons, this appeared like a sentence of death against 
themselves — like the setting free of untamcable beasts of prey. 
Challier’s trial, therefore, was zealously carried on in spite 
of all the decrees of the Convention; the arming of the people 
was accelerated, and an avowed royalist, Perrin de Preey, 
was placed at the head of the army of Bourgeois. The re- 
action upon Paris was not long in shewing itself. The Ja- 
cobins were funous against the Committee, which bad allowed 
things to come to such a pass by its orimihal mildne^; and 
the latter did not^cling very tenaciously to power, the main- 
tenance of which, in the road on which they had entered, 
was no longer possible. In this state of affairs the final de- 
cision, as far as we can see, was brought about i^y the long- 
expected and much discussed report of the Committee re- 
specting the delin^uendies and fate of the Girondists. The 
report itself had been drawn up by St. Just, Vho, however. 
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was forced by the majority of the Committee * to make 
several alterations; it was proposed that only the fugitive 
deputies, nine in number, who had openly taken part in the 
rebellion, should be proscribed; five others impeached, and 
the rest recalled to the Convention. Such was the propo- 
sition made to the Convention by St. Just, on the 8th ot 
July, in the name of the Committee ; it appeared to the genuine 
Jacobins both a bitter mockery and a mortal danger to their 
party, and the decree was postponed at their instigation. 
They would have nothing more to do with a Committee 
which recalled half their enemies from the steps of the scaf- 
fold to their arm chairs in the Convention. 

As the powers of the Committee expired on the 10th of 
July, no noisy attack was needed for its removal: tlie Con- 
vention had only to decree a new election instead of‘ i)ro- 
longing its authority. The members themselves were partly 
inclined to tavour tl|e change, either from fear of greater 
persecution, or from the wish not to cut themselves off from 
public employment for the future. Danton’s most intimate 
fiiend, Camille Desmoulins, himself brought forward the 
motion: Barere, who always liked to take the stronger side, 
openly joined Robespierre on this occasion, and thereby 
secured his own re-election. Couthon, St. Just, and Robert 
Lindet, also retained their places; Dantoii himself, whose* 
conduct became continnally more obnoxious to the Jacobins, 
did not gain a single vote, and foufid himself represented 
only by his friends Herault-SecheDes and Thuriot. The 
three last^ Jean-Bon St. Andr<6, Prieiu* and Gasparin, were 
Jawbins of the first water, so that the Committee, — which 
bad hitherto represented the centre of the Convention , under 
the leadership of Danton, — had now become the organ of 
Robespif^ with a slight dash of Dantonism. It is not quite 
clear why Robespierre himself did not enter the new Com- 


^ 0i iii« ComvdtM of Fablio SAfetr, Jtme July 2ikI. 
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mittec; at any rate he was present at its sittings, and when 
Gasparin sent in his resignation, Robespierre caused himself 
to be formally elected. 

The 10th of July is the second act of the coup (THat, 
which Robespierre and Pache, the Jacobins and the Com- 
mune, commenced on the Slat of May. On the 2nd of June 
they expelled the last, and sometimes effectual, opposition 
to themselves from the Convention, by the overthrow of the 
Gironde; on the 10th of July, Robespierre himself took pos- 
session of the helm of the State. The tyranny of democratic 
revolution was now for tlie first time unreservedly displayed 
in all its horrors. All that had hitherto kept the Committee 
of Public Safety in the paths of moderation and mediation 
— aversion to bloodshed and civil war, regard for the material 
welfare of the people, for justice or morality, considerations 
of the danger of foreign invasions — all immediately vanished 
into air. Perish what might, the new Committee had no 
other watchword than the unconditional subjection of the 
country, the utter annihilation of all opponents, and reckless 
war against Europe. It was not the boldness of a moral 
resolve which drove them into this dreadftil path, it was the 
timid anxiety of the criminal, who hopes to find a momentary 
escape from punishment and retribution in the completion of 
his crime. ^‘Whoever wishes to bear the name of Jacobin,’’ 
it was said on one occcasion during the debates of the club, 
‘‘must be able to answer the question: What hmt thou done 
to be hanged f in caee of a counter^revoltitionV^ The men of 
the 2nd of June, of the 2l8t of January, of the 2ud of Sep- 
tember, had given a triple answer to this question; whoevfu* 
else besides themselves and their bandits might rise to power — 
whether Girondists or Constitutionalists, Bourgeois or emigrier^ 
Vendeans or foreigners— they could look fiar nothing but* a 
shameful end. For them there was no safety but in un- 
limited power; no security for their rule but to reduce 
the land all around them to a desert. They were rendered 
foolhardy miA bloiwithirsiy by the fear of death. 
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Ill the first place the new Committee did not hesitate for 
a moment what attitude to assume towards the revolted 
cities. Normandy and Bretagne, indeed, submitted without 
fuiiher trouble, in consequence of the measurcis of the late 
Committee and the flight of the Carabots; but means were im- 
mediately*employed to reduce the southern provinces by force 
of arms. Likeminded conventional commissioners, regard- 
less of exposing the French frontier on the side of Piedmont, 
had already summoned 4,000 men of the army of the Alps 
to operate ^against Provence under Cartcaux, before whom 
the nation^ guard of Marseilles withdrew behind their walls 
almost without ^ blow. Kellermann himself, commander of 
the army of the Alps, was ordered to Lyons with 6,000 
men, ^ so that 20,000, at most, were left on the frontier to 
oppose nearly double that number. As, however, this corps 
was evidently insufficient for the subjugation of the po- 
pulous and excited city, and as the Lyonese, meanwhile, 
had openly declared against the coup iVHnt of the 2nd of 
June, the Committee, on the very first day of its existence, 
had recourse to a measure which it is difficult to characterise. 
On the motion of Couthon, the Convention issued a decree, 
on the 12th of July, which proscribed the leaders of the 
Lyonese revolt, confiscated to the State the property of all 
those who partook in it, and decreed the distribution of the 
booty amongst the patriots of the city and the neighbourhood. 
The object of this decree is clear Troui the circumstance, 
that the conventional commissioners in those provinces raised 
the peasants against Lyons; Javoques collected 12,000 men 
in Vivarais; Reverchon 13,000 men in^ the Upper Sadiie, 
C6te d'Or, and the Sadne et Loire; and, lastly, Couthon 
himself, ^by a written summons, 25,000 men in his native 
place, Piiy-4e-0dme. It was necessary to apply a powerful 
eiteiiemeiit to bring these bodies of men to actual combat; 
and there could be no stronger motive than the prospect of 
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plundering this wealthy manufacturing city. And thus the 
new government began their office by hounding on the rude 
masses to the pillage of citizens who had only taken up arms 
to protect their lives and persons from a handful of lawless 
murderers. The city once more offered submission, if the 
Convention would recall their decrees; but as the tribunal 
at Lyons had sentenced Challier to death, and actually ex- 
ecuted him, there was no chance of a favourable bearing. 
Dubois-Cranc<i, the conventional commissioner of the army 
of the Alps’, demanded unconditional surrender;, and when 
this was refused by the Lyonese he immediately commenced 
hostilities. He made, however, but very little progress be- 
fore the arrival of the above-mentioned hordes of peasants, 
Kellermann, meanwhile, had added 8,000 national guards 
to his battalions; but with these forces he was not even 
able to form the blockade of the beleaguered town. He 
himself occupied the road to Geneva, on the right bank of 
tlie Rhone, with one column; General Rivas was posted with 
a second on the left bank of the Sadne, on the north of the 
city; a third, under General Vaubois, stood on the left bank 
of the Rhone, and immediately began to bombard the quarter 
which lay nearest to them. But Precy commanded a national 
guard of 40,000 men and had an arsenal of 300 gnus within 
the city; the roads towards the south-west leading to Porez 
and Clermont were open for traffic, and the besiegers had 
to content themselves tor the present with maintaining their 
own position against the constant sallies of the Lyonese. 
The offensive operations of the republicans came to a com- 
plete standstill w^en general Kellermann was recalled to 
Savoy by an attack of the Piedmontese; and although be 
energetically repulsed the foreign enemy, Robespierre^declared, 
in the Jacobin club, that all the fault of the success of the 
Lyonese rebels lay with Kellertnann; whereupon the minister 
at war immediately decreed the dismissal of the general. 

At the same time the signal for bloodshed was given in 
Paris also in ^very quarter. On the J8th of July, s young 
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girl from CAen, named Charlotte Corday, full of enthusiasm 
for an ideal republic, and filled with ind^aAtion against the 
Parisian demagogues by the fate of the Gironde , presented 
herself at the house of Marat, ^4he friend of the people,” 
the darling of the Parisian mob. She gained access to Marat 
under the pretext of reporting the progress of events in Bre- 
tagne, and then stabbed him by a well -aimed blow with a 
knife. We have already observed that Marat had never 
exercised a decisive influence on the course of the Revolution. 
He had risen with the power of the mob, because, in his 
infinite self-complacency, he possessed the faculty of demand- 
ing in all honesty* and sincerity, as the undoubted right of the 
people, all that was usually regarded as insane or criminal — 
e. g. murder of political opponents, robbery of other people’s 
property, and mutiny pf the soldiers against their officers. 
With no less sincere conviction he then declared himself 
the only man fittedHo be dictator in France, received inonc) 
from Philip of Orleans — for what ought not to he allowed 
to the virtuous friend ' of the people? — furnished his always 
dirty and disorderly rooms with costly satin fiirniture, en- 
gaged in one vile love affair after another, and incessantly 
demanded, in ever-increasing numbers, the heads of all cor- 
rupters of the people. Such <% man could only be a tool in the 
hands of cooler and wi ♦ r leaders. At this period, in tTuly, 
he was confined by a disgusting malady, laboured under the 
suspicions of the Jacobins on account of his longing for the 
dictatorship, and bad become a source of annoyance even to 
his colleagues in the Convention. His death, therefore, could 
have no real influence on the subsequent course of the Re- 
volutioii, except by giving the Parisian democrats the op- 
portunity; of decki^ their own lust of murder with the title 
of just rereage* Cta the day after bis deatli BillaUd-Va- 
renues brought forward a motion to commence criminal pro- 
ceedings against thirty -two Girondists; two deputies were 
arreted as alleged accc^jplices of Charlotte Corday, on the 
person of <Hie of whom a written protest was Tottnd airainst 
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the 2nd of June, signed by seventy-three deputies, which from 
that time forward remained as a standing title of impeachment 
againt the lives of the subscribers. The time bad now arrived 
to come to a conclusion respecting St. Just’s report of the 
8th, in accordance with the wishes of the new rul^s ; on the 
28th, therefore, the Convention decreed the proscription of 
twenty Girondist deputies, and the arraignment of nine 
others before the revolutionary tribunal. 

The generals, as well as the Girondists, were made to 
feci the effects of the change of government. ,No sooner 
had the new Committee seized the reins of power than it 
pronounced the deposition of General Biron on the 11th of 
July, and summoned him to Paris to answer for his con- 
duct. lie was suc<‘ceded by the miserable Kossignol, 
who, however, had the good word of Robespierre, and was 
commissioned by the Committee — in the first protocol 
signed by Robespierre — to bum all the houses, hedges 
and woods, in I>a Vendee, to cut down the corn, to drive 
away the cattle, and transport the old men, women, and 
<*liildren into other Departments. The execution of the men 
was a matter of course; ‘Tn two months,” said Bar^re, ‘‘L#a 
Wndee will cease to exist.” Four-and-twenty hours after 
Biron’s dismissal, Custine’s turn arrived. The committee, which 
did not venture to proceed openly against him, on account of 
the attachment of his troops, sent him orders on the 12th 
to come to Paris, to ta&e part in an important consultation. 
On his arrival the news of the fall of Cond4 had been just 
received; he was, nevertheless, greeted in the streets by 
the acclamations of the people; but this was only an ad- 
ditional reason in the eyes of the Committee to hasten. his 
end. On the 22nd the Convention ordered his arjpest, ‘‘in 
the interest,*” they said, “of the public security.” Where- 
upon Uonsin wrote to Vincent: “I congratulate you on the 
fall of Custine; 1 contributed somewhat to' the overthrow 
of Biron , and 1 hope thai you will proceed in the same 
way against Beauharnais and his associates*” Bouchotte and 
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the Commune saw the generals at their feet; the principle 
of free soldiership with military licence had completely gained 
the day. 

On the same day on which Ciistine was conducted to 
"^li^son, Mayenee opened its gates to the Prussians. Al- 
though the former Committee of Public Safety had by great 
exertions strengthened the armies of the Moselle and Rhino 
by nearly 203000 men , yet the French could not hinder 
General Kalkreuth from beginning the general assault on 
the 18th of June, and then continuing the attack hy toil- 
some operations against the outworks. Four weeks later, 
however, he was ^ still half a league from the principal forti- 
fications, and Beauhamais, who, however slowly and ir- 
regularly, was always making some progress, was just on 
the point of forcing the positions of Brunswick- which cov- 
ered the besiegers, and bringing certain relief to the town. 
But the relaxation of discipline and the absence of the 
feeling of honour^ bore the same fruits as in every other 
part of the French army. The troops, who had suffered 
from want of meat and vegetables, became refractory, al- 
though they had still abundance of bread and wine ; and the 
conventional Commissioners were apprehensive for their own 
personal safety in ease of imprisonments In short, on the 
22nd, the capitulation w: sign d on condition of a safe 
retreat for the garrisen, which was bound not to serve 
against the allies for the space of*^a year. Tlie soldiers 
shouted with joy at the news, and drank bumpers with the 
Prussians and Hessians, who marched into the town,* without 
any feeling of shame at having surrendered, while all the 
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fortifications remained untouched, and the relieving troops 
were close at hand. Beauhamais stopped as soon as he 
received the crushing intelligence, and, weU assured of his 
own condemnation, soon afterwards sent in his resignation, 
by which however he did not escape the hands of Bouchotte’s 
associates.^ 

The same causes which were in operation here, also led, 
a few days later, to the fall of Valenciennes. The citizens 
of this place had for some time longed for the entrance of 
the imperial troops, and the garrison resisted any con- 
tinuance of their sufferings, although here^ as in Mayence, 
the main works of the fortress were uninjuned, and contained 
supplies of provisions for a full year. There was, indeed, 
no hope of relief, for in the camp of Cajsar the report of 
C 11 Stine’s arrest had nearly caused a mutiny of the soldiers, 
and the newly restored bands of order and confidence had 
been again torn asunder. Consequently, when, on the ^5th, 
the Austrians had succeeded in forcing several of the 
outworks of Valenciennes, a riot broke out in the place 
among the soldiers and citizens. The conventional com- 
missioners, who were present, were repeatedly threatened by 
the raging populace; an agent of the ministers was with 
difficulty rescued from their hands; and the brave septuage- 
nariaii commandant, General Ferrand, being without hope 
of aid from any quarter, was forced to capitulate. On the 
first of August, therefore, the Allies occupied the city amid 
the shouts of the population, which was immediately made 
to swear fealty, not to Ixiuis XVII., but to the Fmperor 
Francis. The JBmigr^s in Brussels raised indignant protests 


> The oonyonUonai commUeionere 
attached to the Moselle army im- 
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^Ainst this proceeding, but the retreating garrison was so 
thoroughly demoralised, that, on their march into the in- 
terior, they raised thundering vivats to the Prince of Coburg 
and the house of Austria, in the public market-place at 
Soissons.^^ 

When this disaster became known in Paris, and it was 
clear to everybody that Coburg might disperse the shattered 
army of Caesar’s camp with his superior force, and then 
march towards Paris without resistance, the Committee had 
no other thpught than how to make the best use of these 
dangers to excite the passions of their political adherents, 
and to crush their domestic enemies. On the arrival of the 
news from Mayence, Custine was brought before the revo- 
lutionary tribunal; three more Girondists were impeached; 
and the number of judges in tlie criminal tribunal was 
doubled, with a view to more comprehensive operations. 
After the fall of Valenciennes the Convention gave orders 
for the confiscation of all estates in Lia Vendt^e belonging 
to the rebels, the destruction of the church of St. Denis, 
the arrest of all foreigners living in France, especially the 
Cnglish, whose goyemment, it was alleged, was carrying on 
the wSET with fire and murder, and was therefore accursed 
in the eyes of all the nations of Burope. None of these 
things, as we need scarcely remark, had any connexion with 
the loss of the fortresses, or the reinforcement of the armies; 
if they had any bearing upon the war at all, it was this, 
that they irrevocably destroyed the last hopes of peace. 

Nothing more had been beard for a long time of the 
negotiation with Prussia. The foetion now in power had, 
as early as June, sent out assassins against the King 
and the ^ Duke of York; but their murderous plans had 
been discovered from intercepted before Mayence, 


^ According to tbo nnsnlnotic coounlMioncri sitd gcnmh. 
•tntonwotc of sU to. reportf of to 
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and happily frustrated.^ Against England the Committee 
indulged in a stream of all the abusive words contained in 
the French language, because a national convention of 
British democrats had been fixed for September in Edin- 
burgh, and it was wished to give them courage to com- 
mence a revolt, by an irreparable breach with the English 
government. As regards Austria, lastly, those above-men- 
tioned secret instructions to Maret and Semonville decided, 
just at this moment, the unhappy fate of the imprisoned 
queen. The fallen Committee of Public Safety,, on the very 
last day of its existence, had the cowardly meimness to in- 
form the Convention of the plot for her. liberation — which 
it had, not indeed initiated, but at any rate favoured — 
cunningly charged an innocent officer, General Dillon, with 
the crime, and decreed the separation of the dangerous 
princess from her son. The Municipality carried out this 
resolution with triumphant ferocity. Its officers appeared 
in the middle of the night to announce the order to the un- 
happy mother, just startled from sleep. A dreadful scene 
('iisued. For more than an hour she offered a desperate 
resistance to the myrmidons, threw herself upon the boy’s 
bed, and thus protected him with her own person against 
the assailants. No persuasions, no threats, were of any 
avail, she would not yield or move; until suddenly one of 
the men seized her daughter, declaring that he would cut 
down the girl, if she *did not deliver up the son. Then in- 
deed her arms fell powerless, and she allowed one child to 
be torn from her in order to save the other.* 


* This correspondence ie in the part: £<» aipwroHon faiH avec 
English state paper office I itaanthen* toute la uemUnlite qu*on devmt of- 
ticity is proved by some details con- tendr9 dans ceffe dremsU^neSy ou le$ 
ceming Damouries, which at timt magistrals du petals ont eu fous tes 
time could be known to only a very sgarda eompoUbUs anee la sMrii4 
few persons. — ^ * The commissioners cfe kmrs /ancHona. Louis Blanc, 33U 
of the commudb reported on fiielr fits, considers the separation as JuslL 
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After this horrible night she could look for nothing worse; 
in all her further suflFerings she had no support but quiet 
resignation and the certain hope of death. Her persecutors 
did not allow her to wait long for it. At the end of July 
the Coinmit|ee received the intelligence that Semonville and 
Maret — from whose mission the Powers apprehended revo- 
lutionary intrigues in Italy and serious consequences in Con- 
stantinople — had been seized on their passage through the 
Grisons by an Austrian ofBcier, and taken as prisoners to 
Milan. Aftei; their instructions had thus fallen into the hands 
of Austria, the Committee had to apprehend their untimely 
publication, and thereupon resolved by an extreme measure 
to clear themselves of all suspicion of a love of peace and 
humanity. On the Ist of August they cruised the Convention 
to decree the removal of the queen to the Conciergeriey and 
her trial before the revolutionary tribunal. By thus treat- 
ing the daughter of Maria Theresa as a common criminal, 
they cut ofl‘ for a long period all possibility of negotiation 
between Austria and the Republic. 

War then — incessant, irreconcilable war in every quarter — 
was die banner which Robespierre waved over France and 
Curope. And this was done at a moment when the syste- 
matic demoralization of the French army had rendered all 
resistance to a serious attack impossible. The greatly weakened 
army of tlie Alps could not have prevented the Austro-Sards, 
who were nearly twice iis numerous, from liberating Lyons. 
The Republic liad no means of securing the coasts of La 
Vendee from a landing of Rnglish troops. For a long time 
no general at all was to be found for the scattered army 
of the Rhine, and at last, Carlin, a captain of dragoons, 
was made f^mmander, and be amused himself with posting bis 
r^ments along the frontier in the order of their numbers! 


Sea by the circamtanee Sttii bad, «. g., givaa the child of 
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And lastly, on the Flemish border, nothing was needed but 
a resolute attack of the victorious Austrians to defeat the 
demoralised troops of Caesar’s camp , to . open the shortest 
road to Paris, and to get a start of several weeks of any 
reinforcement which could be raised from any quarter 
whatever.* To persevere in such a condition of affairs, to 
collect every means of resistance, and to choose destruction 
in preference to submission, appears extremely heroic; but 
in addition to this, to irritate opponents by a useless crime 
and vulgar abuse, seems nothing less than insanity. But, 
in fact, it was not a question of madness or of courage; a 
portion of the Parisian democrats had n6 idea at all of the 
ruined state of their affairs; they only saw their nearest 
party opponents in the capital, and did not spend a single 
thought on the far distant forces of the Powers. The 
government, on the other hand — though they might not 
know all the particulars of the diplomatic relations between 
the Powers — were perfectly well informed on the 
general state of things, and the plans and weak points of 
the Coalition; so that they had not for a moment any feeling 


^ Poisson (an old patriotic of- 
ftcer) II. 242; says “La lenieur tUs 
opf*t atiom dea Alliea ^ la l^nteur avec 
laquelU Us a^wan^uieni^ el leur m€tnqu€ 
iVumon conatUeurent la veritable de/enae 
du pay a qtCila voulaient envahir,*' Ho 
likewise cites the speech of Marshal 
Biigeand in the sitting of the ohamber 
of dej^nties J^an. 6. 1834, in which 
(hat celebrated general enlarges on 
the insigniHeance of the s^yioes and 
the want of discipline of the Voha- 
tairea natwnaux , and comes to the 
conclusion *. ee H*eat Fteurua y^Ua 
ont commence prendre dee aermceas d 
Jemmappea ct d Vadmy^ lea prmc^alta 


forces eiaient composeea de la vieille 
arm4e de Ugne . . . (Teat le ayateme 
de yuerre que auivaient lea etranyera 
qui a aauvd la France. We shall 
presently see that it was owing still 
more to the discord, than to the mil- 
itary system, of the allies; at all 
erents it was not owing to the ter- 
rorising policy of the Jacobins. Esen 
Louis Blanc, IX. 134 (Paris Edition), 
remarks; Bn de ieUes exlrmnUea la 
France ^tait perdue^ ai lea gouveme* 
mania qui Catlaquaienl eusaenl eu la 
cenii^me parlie du yfeie et de la ea* 
iemr qne deploya le Comild de aahi^ 
pmblic. 
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of b^g in serious danger. All that was said of a contrary 
kind from the rostra, to stir up the mob against the traitors, 
was coolly calculated bluster. In secret Desforgues con- 
tinually received reports from his Belgian agents, to the effect 
that Coburg had given up all idea of marching to Paris; 
that at head-qiiarters the Allies had unanimously agreed 
to confine themselves to the capture of border fortresses; 
that the Coalition was undermined in every part, and was 
on the brink of utter dissolution.* It was in accordance 
with these presumptions, that Bouchotte, with the greatest 
calmness of mind, adopted his measures against the generals, 
and imperilled the' existence of the armies in order to ruin 
some obnoxious officers. It was with a full sense of se- 
curity , that the Committee issued its bombastic warlike mani- 
festoes — well aware that it could not carry out its long- 
prepared schemes of plunder at home, without the pretext 
of military preparations, nor keep up the necessary agitation 
among its adherents, without the inflammatory excitement 
of a state of ww. 

How coi3'ecUy the condition of the Powers had been 
described to the Committee — and how the former gave up 
their contest wtUi the Revolution at the very moment when 
the party victory of the Jacobins had, at the same time, 
destroyed the prospects of peace, and the military strength 
of France, we have now to relate in Retail. 


* In addition to the Belgian agenti were added the froits of bribery, 
•mne of the CtofyeBi cft^aire*. in There were at that time highly placed 
Sottth Gemany, Mid the far.4eeing anbaMadors of great Powers, who 
BariheIenyiaBwitMrlaiKi,gareplett- drew fixed pensiona from France, 
tilUdfflonaSeinAiiniition. To theee and sent r^pdar reports to Paris. 
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CHAPTER V. 

POLISH TROUBLES. 


LiTIIUAKIA and CODBLAMD PRAV to HI! BBCBtVBO CNDBB BCSSIAH SOZERAINTT. 

— Parties in the poi.i8h uibt. — Catharihb depbrs tiib pbdssian 

NEGOTIATION. KuSSO^POLIStl TREATY OF JDNB 22 nD. IMPATIENCE OF 

PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. PoLISH DIET REFUSES TO RATIFY PRUSSIAN 

TREATY. — The RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR EXPRESSES BIS CONCCRBBNCB WITH 
lllB DIET. 

While in Western Europe, democracy — undeterred by 
the hostility of Germany, England, Spain and Italy — was 
founding its fearful despotism over France, the Empress 
Catharine in the East, — to all appearance resting calmly 
upon her own strength, but in secret incessantly advancing 
— was moving step by step towards her grand object, of 
subjecting not only the severed provinces, but the whole 
Polish kingdom. Care was taken that Prussia should gain by 
the partition neitlier influence in Poland, nor security in 
her own share of the booty. And in fact, the wrath 
of the Poles against Pnissia only aided Catharine in involving 
the rest of the RepulJlic more and more irretrievably in her 
toils. We have already observed how the elections to tiie 
Polish diet were carried on with the cry of obtaining 
protection against Prussia from the favour of Catharine. 
When this object had been gained without much difficulty, 
throiigh the deep demoralisation of the Polish nobles, the 
Russian agents immediately proceeded to more compre- 
hensive measures. The idea began to gain ground in lii- 
thuania, among a faction of the nobUity, of separating this 
province entirely ffiom the sinking' £bH\me» of Poland; and 
as early as'' May eotvoys from -Wilna and other 
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under the conduct of Kamenski, the palatine of Minsk, 
came to St. Petersburg to propose the erection of Lithuania 
into a separate vassal state under the protection of Russia. 
' A portion of the nobility of Courland went still .further. 
This little territory, the crown of which was nominally held as a 
fief of Poland, but virtually for the last half century as a fief 
of Russia, had been disturbed in all its internal arrange- 
ments by the movements in Poland since 1791. The duke 
had heartily joined in the efforts of the Polish constitutional 
party, had ^granted new privileges to tlic corporations of 
towns, had conceded the right of possessing fiefs to the 
burghers, and thereby drawn upon himself the bitter hatred 
of the nobility. Complaints had been sent from both parties 
to Warsaw, and after a long investigation, an entire recon- 
struction of the polity of Courland in the direction of liberal 
monarchy, had been decreed in the beginning of the year 
1792. As long as the Polish constitution was maintained, 
the nobility were obliged to conceal their vexation in sub- 
missive silence: but no sooner had the Russian arms gained 
the .mastery in Poland, and the laws of 1791 been trodden 
in the dust^^^gthim they hastened to invoke the august pro- 
tection of the Russian empress for their own time-honoured 
privileges and chartered monopolies. The immediate conse- 
quence of this step was a short note, by which the secretary 
of the Russian ambassador at Mittau communicated the 
ordem of Catharine to the representative of the Polish crown 
of that place, to quit the country within twenty-four hours. 
It is true that the duke hereupon hastened to send off a 
submissive iemhassy to the empress , and to remove all pre- 
text fiiir further violence by restoring the most important 
privilege^ of the nobles^ but he did not thereby prevent the 
lattmr from sending off an agent on thek own part to 
Petersburg, who was instructed to counteract the in- 
fluence of the ducal coimmssioners. This agent was a Herr 
v<m Rowe, once a frvofirite of the duke, but who subse- 
quently vknderw^^ dhange in his views and feelings. This 
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man incessantly stole into all the antechambers of St. Peters- 
burg , and though personally despised by the Russian 
ministers, was petted by them as a useful tool. In fact he 
c^ttorted from the unhappy duke a sum of 110,(X)0 ducats, 
which he shared with Suboff and Markoff. Nejsrertheless, 
going a step farther than the above-mentioned Lithuanians, 
he unreservedly declared that there was no salvation for 
Courland but a formal incorporation with the Russian 
empire. Catharine, who, out of respect to the European 
powers, was not inclined openly to go so far,, sent him a 
reproof through Suboff for his thoughtless zeal; yet the 
vice-chancellor, Ostermann, did not scruple to confess to 
the Dutch ambassador, that the remaining portion of Poland 
Wiis ‘^stretching out its neck” to receive the yoke of Catha- 
rine, and had already sent in representations to this effect.* 
So far had the cabinet of St. Petersburg got beyond the 
treaty of partition, five months after the 23rd of January 
— so clearly did the extension of the Russian frontiers to the 
Wartha and the Nicmen lie before the eyes of the Empress 
Catharine. 

Meanwhile the diet, which was- to sanctioli the cession 
of territory to the two Powers, commenced its sittings on 
the 17th of June at Grodno. At the suggestion of Sievers, 
C^ount Bilinski was appointed marshal of the assembly; 
and it was a melancholy sign for the public spirit of its 
members, that in spite of the shameftil task which lay before 
the diet, there were no less than six competitors for thig^. 
post of honour. The form of oath by which Bilinski bad 
to bind himself to the fulfilment of his duties, immediately 
raised a violent contest, which occupied the whole of the 
first sitting. For whereas, formerly, every Confederation in 
Poland lewdly expired with the opening of the diet, the 
marshal was now eddied upon to take an oath of fidelity 
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to the league of Targowice, because there was a consider- 
able number of new men among the deputies from whom 
the old Targowicians apprehended an infringement on their 
influence f or even prosecution on account of their previous 
doings, yhree days passed in tumultuous discussions before 
this question was carried in favour of the Targowicians, and it 
was not until the 20th that the notes handed in by Sievers 
and Buchholz could be brought before the diet. These two 
identical documents demanded the nomination of a Com- 
mittee, which should be empowered to conclude a definitive 
treaty with the two Powers. Buchholz sent word on this 
occasion to General Mollendorf that the matter could hardly 
pass off without disturbance, and that he must therefore 
hold the army in readiness; but he added, that though the 
Poles were divided among themselves by jealous feuds, 
they were already familiar with the idea of partition, and 
resolved on bringing the matter to a conclusion, that the 
country might not be altogether ruined by the lltissians. 

Of this judgment thus much was correct, that tlie members 
of the diet were agreed in sacrificiDg their country, and in 
every other fespect opjmsed to one another in endless strife. 
While the Targowicians and the new members regarded one 
another with deep distrust, there was among both, a strong 
Kussian, and a weak Prussian, party. King Stanislaus and 
his confidants, on the other hand, still wished at any rate 
to impede and annoy the partitioning Powers, and therefore 
.^ught to draw Austria into the discui^ion. One portion 
of the Kussian party, with Marshal Btlinsky at its head, 
looked only to the will of Catinurine, and always obeyed 
the be€^ of the Kussian ambassador. The most influential 
leader o^the Tat^owioians, on the contrary, Kossakowski, 
himself » KiiSSi#ii |^nmid, entertaiiied a lively jealousy 
of Sielr^ , in whose place he wished to rule the country 
himself under Catharine^s protection; he therefore sought to 
frustrate all bis steps in detml, that he might afterwards 
represent him to the empress as an incapable and unsuc- 
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cessful diplomatist. In this endeavour he was powerfully 
supported in St. Petersburg itself by Suboff, who was 
angry with Sievcrs for having reported to' the empress the 
extortions of her fayourite in Courland. From that time 
forward Sievers met with perpetual difficulties, more specially 
when, in addition to the treaty of partition, he aimed at 
introducing greater order into the Polish government, made 
proposals for a new constitution, and endeavoured to limit 
the thievish selfishness of the Kossakowskis and their ad- 
herents. Catharine forbade him to undertake any reforms be- 
fore the conclusion of the treaty of partition, and SuboflP 
protected all the embezzlements and extortions of the Targo- 
wicians. ‘^Why do you wish,” wrote General Igelstrom to 
the ambassador, ^Ho hinder the good Kossakowski from 
enriching himself at the cost of the Polish state? All former 
rulers have done so, and all future ones will do so again.” 
And thus Sievers was all-powerful for the oppression of 
Poland, but utterly unable to remove an aristocratic cut- 
purse. Kossakowski was able to carry on his operations 
more fearlessly and openly every day. As, moreover, the 
inferior deputies wished to extort as high a price as pos^ 
sible for their votes, and the more distinguished determined, 
for honours sake, not to sign the partition without the ap- 
pearance of compulsion, it was certain that an abundance of 
noise and confusion would yet fill the hajl of the diet; but 
it was also certain that under the form of an historic trag- 
edy, notliing more than a great intriguii^ comedy would 
he brought upon the stage. 

Immediately after the reading of the two mitm all these 
different views Were noisily proclaimed. The king advised 
that the sympathy of the European powers dhould be in- 
voked for Poland’s misforttines; the Koeaakowdki party hoped 
to avert the {Hirtitioti by appeiding to the magnanimity of 
Russia; and all resolved, for the piwent, to give a negative 
answer to the ambassador^. When the> latter, hereupon, 
replied with impeiiom brevity, that they would npt allow 
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of any evasions, and insisted upon the immediate nomination 
of the oomniitteo, the king succeeded in the first instance 
in again accrediting General Woyna, an honourable man 
of decidedly patriotic opinions, at the court of the emperor, 
and appealing to Austria — as having guaranteed the terri- 
tory of the Republic after the first Partition in 1775 — for 
assistance. But the majority was not to be induced to ad- 
here consistently to the course hereby pointed out; and after 
Marshal Bilinski had brought back the discussion to the 
main question — the formation of the committee — they at 
last came to a resolution (by 107 votes to 42), which par- 
took of all the •various colours of all the difterent political 
parties. The committee was to be appointed; but, in the 
first place, it was not to treat with Prussia, but only with 
Russia; secondly, it was to discuss, not the cession of land, 
hut a close alliance with Catharine; and thirdly, the nego- 
tiation was to be c^jirricd on with the constant co-operation 
of the Austrian charge <r affaires ^ Du Cache, as represen- 
tative of a guaranteeing Power. The last clause proceeded 
from the royal party; the second contained the favourite 
idea of Kossakowski — to prevent the partition , by bring- 
ing the whole country under the suzerainty of Russia; 
the first clause expressed the feelings of nearly the whole 
diet, but originated from a higher source — viz, the Cabinet 
of SL Petersburg itself. 

Catharine, as wc know, had submitted to purchase from 
reluctant Europe the conquest of Poland at the price of a 
small sacrifice in favour of Prussia. Nor was she able even 
now to diverge altogether from this course: the treaty of 
Si» Petersburg was already concluded and partially carried 
out, an4 Prussia most anixiously avoided giving the empress 
any pretext for a change of policy* Another consideration 
was the restless and vaciliaUng conduct of the Austrian 
mstiister, who was equidly ready to acquire a Polish pro- 
Ttnee for himself, ^or, ii unable to do this, to throw obstacles 
in the wuy of BuSso^Prusdan partition. On the 16fh of June 
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ho sent a despatch to St. Petersburgh, in which he brought 
forward the claim of the Emperor to Cracow, Czenstochau 
and its neighbourhood, in plain terms, and. even proposed, 
in case of need, a complete partition of Poland. When 
Catharine did not accede to these proposals, be wrote an 
urgent exhortation to the Kussian government, on the I2th 
of July, to postpone the partition of Poland — in con- 
sideration of the untrustworthiness of Prussia — until the 
end of the French war. The first effect of these notes was, 
of course, to strengthen Catharine’s resolution to ^ bring her 
own affairs in Poland to a settlement as quickly as pos- 
sible. In the next place they revealed to the empress 
afr(‘sh, the whole deptli of the gulf by which the two Ger- 
man powers were separated; all danger of a change in affairs 
which could induce the courts of Vienna and Berlin to take 
joint steps against Kussia was removed to an infinite distance. 
Under these circumstances Catharine was still resigned to 
giving up the Polish province to Prussia; but she was all the 
more resolute in her determination to preserve and manifest 
her dominant control in every other respect. Poland, there- 
tV)re, was not to treat with Prussia and llussui on the same 
footing, at the same time, or in the same document. On 
the contrary, the cession to Russia was above all things to 
be made without delay; and then the bargain between the 
two petty states — i. e. between Poland and Prussia — 
was to be quickly concRided, or further postponed, accord- 
ing to circumstances. The full powers, consequently, by 
which Sievers was accredited to the Republic, were drawn 
up in such a manner that he might carry on the negotiation 
by himself alone, or in community with the Prussian mi- 
nister. He had already laid these credentials before the 
Polish government without the knowledge of Bticbhohs; and 
we may imagine with what zeal the former seized upon the 
possibility of a separate negotiation^ which was equally in 
accordance with the Interests of the country and its own 
hatred towards Prussia. JFuUy a»iured, therefore, of 
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connivance, the diet was unanimous and energetic in its 
opposition to all the demands of Prussia.^ 

Under these circumstances very little effect was produced 
by a note of the 29th, in which the two ambassadors pro- 
tested against any separation of the Russian and Prussian 
interests, and repeatedly demanded the appointment of a 
joint committee. The Poles well knew that Sievers, for the 
present at least, was not serious in this demand, and many 
voices were raised in favour of waiting to see the effect of 
the embassy to Vienna, and the proposal for an alliance 
with Russia, and of deferring, for the present, any reso- 
lution for the prolongation of the diet. As an extraordi- 
nary diet, like tlie present, could only sit, according to the 
Polish law, for fourteen days, the passing of this motion would 
have led to the dissolution of the assembly on the 2nd of 
July. But this wjis a little too much for Sievers; he threw 
liiniself into a violent passion, arrested seven deputies of the 
royal and Kossikowskian parties on the 1st of July, sent 
off a military execution against the estates of Count Tys- 
ktewicz , the king’s nephew, and sequestrated all the revenues 
of the king, for the alleged purpose of satisfying his nu- 
merous creditors. He was resolved, he said, to use fire and 
sword unless Stanislaus yielded, and threatened forced con- 
tributions and military violence of evei*y kind in Masovia 
and Cracow; so that the goodnatured Buchholz, to pre- 
vent further mischief, invited ^he prtmste of Gnesen to come 
to Grodno and represent to his brother, the king, the 
dangers of his position. 

It soon appeared, however, that no dangerous flash would 
follow this thundering bluster. The two chancellors of the 
diet held a meeting with the ambassadors, and on the 2nd 
the subsequent proceedings were harmoniously arranged. In 


* Ws have here another proSf how lition. Tho article **AUeitiagtie^’ In 

watl-isifortned the PaHeian ntlers the Monitetir of Jnly 30tb giree an al- 
Were ef the lataUufi stale of the CoS' tnoitexhaniftlre view of Polish aSTaire. 
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the first place they agreed upon an answer of the diet to 
tlie note of the 29th, to the effect that it had never been 
contemplated to exclude Prussia from the , negotiation alto- 
gether. On the other hand it remained fixed that the com- 
mittee was, for the moment, only empowered to conclude 
the treaty with Russia. Sievers conceded this pomt to the 
Poles immediately; and when Buchholz vehemently protested, 
he no longer hesitated to avow that this was the express 
will of the empress, and had always been the command of 
the Russian government. At the same time he solemnly 
promised, that immediately after the conclusion of his own 
treaty he would extort full powers for th^ settlement of an 
agreement with Prussia; that he would not allow any other 
subject to be brought before the diet; and would promote 
the final arrangement of the affair by every means in his 
power. Buchholz, although very disagreeably surprised, had 
no means of resistance, and endeavoured to console himself 
with the idea that the delay might at least have this advan- 
tage, that the Poles would meanwhile cool down, and the 
affair be all the more rapidly concluded. King Frederick 
William thought it very vexatious, but said that they must 
have patience with a woman’s vanity ; the ministers in Berlin 
had nothing better to propose, but they conceived a decided 
distrust in the friendship of Russia, and began to prophecy 
mischief of every kind. 

Sievers now withdi^w his severe measures against the 
Poles, liberated the imprisoned deputies, and allowed them 
to occupy some sittings of the diet with complaints of his 
violent interference. Poninski, the nephew of the marshal, 
brought forward a protest against the arr^t of his colleagues; 
the diet supported him, but the marshal refused to register 
the motion. Rven the appointment of the committee was 
protracted for several days, partly because many of the 
deputies wished to suffer apparent, compulsion, and partly 
because Kossakowski was endeavouring to prevent the 
Russian ambassador firom ^tarrying hid point too easily. On < 
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the 12th, however, Siovers proceeded to bring the matter 
to a termination. lie threatened, in the first place, to ex- 
pel all rebels, and firebrands from tht^ assembly; 8«‘condly, 
on the Ibtli, to oireupy the estates of all adversaries by 
Knssian troops; and lastly, to sequestrate all the revenues of 
the State, and to keep back the pay of the Polish troops. 
This last point would have been sufficient to eluiructerise 
the whole proceeding, since the Polish treasury had been 
empty for several months, and no pay hatl been givtui to 
the soldiers since September,^ so that Sievers’ threat was 
entirely nugatory. The diet, however, consitl<»red it suf- 
ficient, and after a stormy scene — during which several 
deputies declared that they would rather go to SilK*ria — 
granted the conimitttH* the desired pow'<'rs on the 17th. Sievers 
w'as extremely indifferent to the fact that j)rot(*sl against 
his violence w'as added to the* r<*solution, and he laid his 
treaty before* the committee for a sham dis<‘iission and unal- 
tered acceptance. By this act Poland c(*ded tlu* provinces 
oc<*upied by Russia; in return for which the latter promised 
h<*r guarantee to the future Polish constitution, full religious 
freedom for her nt*w subje<»ts, and every possible encourage- 
ment to Polish commerce. King Stanislaus and Kossakowski 
novT both united in recoiiimending des[>atch ; and both for 
the same reason, iK^cause they thought that by S[)eedy ac<*ep- 
tance they might possibly obtain the protection of Catharine 
against Prussia. The treaty was tfierefore signed on tin* 
22nd of July; the conquest of Russia had r(*ceived the 
solemn sanction of the diet. 

Buehiiolz now hoped that his tuni was come at last, and 
lost no time in demanding that n committee should be 
empowered to treat with him also. In the diet, however, 
there was but one Voice that every means must* be used to 
resist his claim. The same deputies who a few days before 

^ Bttchbolas^ Jnlf 2n<l. Report of 20th (extracts from which are given 
the Crown General Ozazowikf, July in Polish Journal, 1793, page 813). 
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bad pretended to prefer Siberian exile to the Russian treaty 
— e. g. Kimbar the member for Upita — * loudly declared 
that Catharine, in her clemency, would not deliver them 
over to the Germans, after they bad placed the fete of their 
country in her hands. Only a few voices were ^raised in 
opposition ; others again brought forward the appeal to 
^Austria, and it was actually resolved^ to send off prayers 
for help simultaneously to Vienna |and 8t. Petersburg. At 
Buchholz’s instigation, Sievers assembled the party chiefe 
to various deliberations, at which the latt^ demanded a 
favourable treaty of commerce, as the first colldtiioii of a 
})oliti(ml agreement. Sievers then declared to them that 
Catlmrine positively insisted on the ^cession of the land de- 
manded by Prussia; but he told his colleague in private, 
that lie considered • the Polish conditions not unreasonable, 
and pointed out to him that on the arrest of any of the 
df^piities the whole diet would probably disperse. It cer- 
tainly occurred to Buchholz that during the Russian nego- 
tiation no mention had been made of this danger,* nor of 
any furtlier conditions; and with respect to the desired 
treaty of commerce, he was entirely without any special 
views or instructions. Just at this time, however, the 
news of the capture of Mayence arrived, which produced a 
visible impression on all sides; and as Siev^ers, on the 
sent off a peremptory note to the diet, which was followed 
by the transmission of^&iU powers on the Slst, Buchholz 
was once more ela^d hf the joyftil prospect of completely 
attaining his objeo^ lU weeks. A particular occurrence 

contributed to ecMImi his oonfideaice^ Immediately after the ^ 
2ad of July, Kossakow^ started for Ins estates, 

os he alleged^ but la fer St. Petersburg, in order 

to use bis personal with Catharine against jPmssfe 

I The 'of WM St a hpm the Roedtan 

that time 00 Finaiia, XR 302. 

oiie eottW eir^r^si^ilfc^ail^ 
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Bttt he had hardly proceeded half-way on his journey, 
when he received an imperial order not to enter the capital 
before the signing of the Prussian treaty. In short, Bucli- 
holz felt so certain of the hearty support of Catharine, that 
he thought himself bound expressly to warn his government 
against all suggestions at all unfavourable to Russia; — ^‘for,” 
he added to Mollendorf, ‘‘every thing is possible among us, 
even distrust of Russia 

In fact, both in Berlin and at head-quarters, the Prussian 
authorities, were becoming somewhat impatient; and in the 
beginning of August, Buehholz received orders to threat (‘ii 
a hostile advance on the part of General Mollendorf, if the 
matter was not concluded by the 20th. The ambassador 
soon had an opportunity of making use of these instructions. 
For in the discussion it appeared that the committee had 
not been empowered, on the 31 st of July, to make a cession 
of territory, but only to conclude a commercial treaty. Day 
after day wa» passed in tedious formalities; so that Bueh- 
holz, about the l&th, called upon Sievers to communicate 
the above-mentioned threat. But, contrary to his expectation, 
Sievers, under various pretences, declined to do so, and 
Buehholz observed a rapid din^iutton in the zeal of the 
ambassi^or. He did not kr^# at first to what cause he 
should ascribe this indifference — whether to advanced age., 
or want of firmness against the Poles, or the petty desire 
of not idlowing the Prussian trea^ to be concluded more 
quickly than the prwrioui^ Plusshui By degrees, however, 
he fdahtly observed a certain coctoess towards Prussia, of 
which the Poles dmntedii^y iiuide use hiMnaifost their own 
hatred without reserve; and^ on the Oven threMened 

every ^puly who should pr(3|>0ae the^ oession with the 

r fMf tweason. Jk.t 4he aame tiine they sent off to 

Pelersbtirg a foi^nal proposal Jbr a atrict alliance, which 
would of comrse secure the complete subjection of Poland 
to Whereupon Buebhok hiuas^ General 

M3tteud<»rf not to pass the coidi^ he said, the people 
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in Lithuania would not care the least about the fate of Great 
Poland or Cracow, but act exclusively according to the 
directions of Russia ; ^Hnstead therefore,” he added, ‘‘of em- 
ploying military force, I must see what I can do with 
Sievers by incessant importunity.” But the latter was, at 
this time, holding deliberations with his sovereign of a very 
different kind. Thugut had once more thrown out a hint 
to liasumowski concerning the partition of all Poland; and 
Sievers was of opinion that in the face of such a tendency 
Russia ought not to divide the country at all, • but to pro- 
mote the complete restoration and union of Poland — of 
course under Russian suzerainty. The question arose, con- 
sequently, whether he ought not, under plausible pretexts, 
to defer the signing of the Prussian treaty. He begged 
tlie empress to inform him whether she entertained more 
extended views in regard to Poland, such as he thought 
that in the interests of Russia she ought to hold. He re- 
peated this request on the 10th, with the remark, that the 
aeeeleration or protraction of the Prussian treaty would dc- 
]>end entirely on Catharine^s commands. At last, on the 
25th of August, he proceeded a step further, by laying the 
draft of a treaty before the Prussian ambassador, declaring 
that he cx)uld force the diet to accept this, but nothing 
more. In this doettment the cession was on the whole 
maintained; but in the disenssed question of the bor- 

der line, the daim of*I*mssia was only half satisfied — viz. 
in the district of Cz^aiStodiau, but not fiorther to the north 
in regard to Buchholz was hereby placed in a 

position at variauee .with his last instnietions; but in his 
helpless conditica^ he signed tilie draft, and urgently reoom- 
mendcHl his coxi^ to a0@ept it, in order to emerge at last 
from these endleis comi^cations. Hereupon, Sievers ap- 
peared for a timsiio to his old courses. With the 

same severity as he hrtd made of, four weeks before, in 
his own nego#|^|^, ^ ordered the diet to come to aUv 
immediate settl^W^I mid whmi, ott the 39tb, a viols)^ 
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stotm arose in the assembly, when an iissciiting deputy had 
been seized as a traitor, and others of the Prussian party 
iJbreaiened with the sword in the hall itself — he gave notice 
that he would occupy tlie palace with two battalions of grena- 
diers^ and callow no one to leave the hall until the treaty was 
sign^ Nevertheless Uie fears of Buchholz were by no 
means dispelled. He was grieved on the one hand to ol>- 
serve that Sievers continued to advocate the commercnal 
treaty, and encouraged the Poles to remain firm on this 
point; on the other hand, he suddenly found the influence 
of Austria rife among the deputies, which had remained 
entirely in the baek-ground during the Kussian negociation. 
It was not, therefore, without anxious suspense that he 
looked forward to the decisive day, the 2nd of Septcinher. 

He soon found that he had not been decicived by liis 
forebodings. Sievers had left no doubt that the diet voted 
under the pressure of Russia. Grenadiers wer<^ posted at 
all the doors of the hall; their commander, General Kantcn- 
feld, sat among the deputies near the throne of the king; 
whoever wished to leave the ball was thrust back with the 
butt-end of the muskeL . For several hours the tunuilt vnxs 
dreadfuL On the motion of the king and Bishop Kossa- 
kowski, the disenssion on the draft was bc'gun; and finally 
a proposition of General Miacynski was carried by sixty - 
one against twenty-ftte votes — a proposition which no oik* 
knew and no one bad read, and which Miacynski only rc- 
eotmnended by saying tliat it was the draft proposed by 
Sievers. But the matter was by no means at an (*nd. The 
diet added a protest expressed ip the most violent terms, 
against the pressure which had been exercised upon them. 
BneUbols^ would probably have paid as little regard to this 
as Sievers had done; but wbat was of more importance, the 
diet added four additional articles, according to which, 
Prussia was to ddiver up the image of the Tirgin at Czen- 
siochau to the Poles; was not to compel the primate of 
Gnesen to resride on Prussian territory ; was to give up all 
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hereditary claims to the Iladziwill estates; and lastly, the 
ratification of the whole treaty was not to be made until 
the treaty of commerce demanded by Poland had been con- 
cluded. 

% 

The first three points were by no means agreeable to 
Prussia, but she might have Liken them into the bargain, 
when acquiring a large and well* situated province. But the 
fourth deferred the settlement of the whole matter to an 
indefinite future, and one which could be all the less cer- 
tainly reckoned upon, because the diet daimeri the special 
guarantee of llussia for both the treaty of commerce and 
the treaty of cession. ’By these clauses, therefore, the ter- 
mination of the affair was rendered doubtful, and the whole 
paraphernalia of Russian violence and Polish indignation, 
during the sitting, was shewn to be a mere farce. Buch- 
holz hastened in sorrow and anger to Sievers to make em- 
phatic complaints : but the latter coolly replied, that he was 
quite certain that the Poles would not withdraw the four 
additional clauses without new measures of compulsion, but 
that he could not employ any further violence on the part 
of Russia. Thereupon Buchbolz asked him at any rate to 
give his assent to the entrance of the Prussian troops; but 
Sievers declared that it was very unfair to make war upon 
men who were wUling to subscribe; he could not take it 
ill of tliem , he adde<]^ that they had made some conditions, 
especially in respect to trade, since they, too, wished to live. 
In conclusion he put an end to all further discussion by 
these decisive words: have received fresh orders to 

bring the treaty of cession vrith Prussia to an end; but at 
the same time to procure for the Poles free-trade and other 
idlcviations, because, witihout these, they would become too 
dependent upon Prussia.” This declaration put an end to 
all uncertainty. Before Sievers had sent bis troops against 
the diet, before tlie latter had made its protests and ad- 
ditional clauses, the article respecting the treaty of comr 
mercc — exactly in ths same way as the separation of tibiS 
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two treaties — had been sent from Petersburg. The whole 
|WO0eediiigs in the diet, therefore, if not actually directed 
Bosski, had at any rate secured her approval; and the 
F^nssia^ treaty was deferred indefinitely, by the command 
of Catbaiine, ‘4hat the Poles might not Ijecomc too depen- 
dent upon Prussia.” On the 3rd and 18th of September 
the empress repeatedly expressed to her ambassador her 
entire approbation of aU the steps which he had taken against 
Prussia in favour of Poland. Buchholz, who had no other 
means of rcsduciiig the diet to submission than the aid of 
Russia, could not any longer struggle against Russia herself; 
he was obliged to wait and see how his government would 
meet the unexpected danger. Sievers and the diet appeared 
to have no doubt of the submission of Prussia, and regarded 
the treaty with the additional clauses as already concluded. 
They proceeded to other business, discussed Polish finances 
and military aflairs, dissolved the Targowieian confederation 
in order to place the king, as usual, at the head of the ad- 
ministration, and began to deliberate on a new constitution. 
In all these matters Sievers displayed industry, penetration, 
preeminent knowledge, and lofty sentiments, and conducted 
himself in all respects as the virtual regent of the land. 
King Stanislaus renewed his proposal to Catharine to ap- 
point the Grand-dnke Constantine as his successor ; in 
which, however, no further mention ifas made of any even- 
tual interests of the German XK^wmrs. 

The report of this turn of affairs, — in itself sufficiently 
exciting and perilous ~ reached die Prussian head-qmirters 
at a moment when the Fofisfa ^^ition had given rise to 
deep anxiety and vexation ffoni another quarter; and led 
immediately to the down&Il of the great £Wopean coalition, 
to the teal decision of the revolutionary war, and to a 
erkm of vast importance to the history of the world. It 
will be necessary to realise to oumelvs^llie jgeui^ character 
of Pitissiaii poiic^ since the capture of jfayemee^ 
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CoBURO’tJ ARaUMBNTB AOAIKST A MARCH CPON PARIS. — AORRBMBNT BKTWBEN 
HIM AND PRUSSIA RB8PKC1IMO THB PLAR OF TUB CAttPAiaR. — CORFLIOT- 
INO VIEWS IN LONDON AND VIENNA, — MiSSION OF COUNT LUHEBACH TO THE 
PKLSSIAN I1 EAD>QUARTKRS. — Hk DEMANDS A POtlSU PROVINCE FOR AUSTKIA. 

— Arrival ok intecxiorncb from grodno. — Prussia retires from 

THE COALITION. — DISCONTENT OF HOLLAND AND SARDINIA. — CONCLUSION 
OF THE PRUSSIAN TREATY IN GRODNO. POLAND BECOMES A RUSSIAN PRO- 
VINCE BY TUB ALLIANCE OF THR 16t11 OF OCTOBER. 

The fall of Mayence and Valenciennes afforded the allies 
the opportunity of commencing a decisive attack on the French 
armies and Paris under the most favourable circumstances. 
The king of Prussia, who had just formally concluded a 
treaty with England against the Revolution, on the 18th of 
July, wished for nothing better; he desired to put an end 
to the fatal war by rapid blows, and to dbplay the sharpness 
of the Prussian sword to the enemy and the world, after 
the disasters of the pi^evious autumn. In his impatience he 
often gave great trouble to biu political advisers, who ex- 
horted him to pause and delay on accoimt of Thugut’s un- 
trustworthiness; or pointed out to him, the impossibility 
of defraying the cost nf a third campaign in the present 
state of the Prussian ^ finauoeHr Bui other views prevmled 
at the head -quarters of th« Duke of Coburg, where no 
voice was raised in &vonr of an invasion of France, or a 
march upon Paris. The ground of this disinclin^ttiou^ has 
not always been rigtady stated. A great deal has been 

^ ThE fniaiRtSfE treaty, agaiii»t theeoiiehisieiioladllc^ 

titOH in tbe negaUatloA si ^ StiglU^ Umdf urgently pro^t^^. 
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said of the old methodical tactics, which forbade a further 
advance until all the border fortresses had been captured. 
It has even been hinted that Austria retarded the decision, 
to promote eternal anarchy in Fnince, instead of the resto- 
ration of •the Bourbons. There is thus much truth in both 
these views — that Coburg did not easily resolve on bold or 
fool-hardy steps, and that Thugiit had not the slightest liking 
for the French Emig^'i 9 . But the Austrian government would 
have been equally glad with the Prussian to sep the end of 
this expensive war; and it was well known to the older 
tacticians that border fortresses may, under certain circum- 
stances, be just a*s well reduced by defeating the hostile army 
and capturing the capital; as, t^ice versa ^ the subjection of 
an enemy’s country may be prepared by the conquest of its 
fortresses. The prince of Coburg was only partly decided 
by military considerations; in the main he wfis guided by 
his political view# of the internal condition of France. In the 
preceding September, the Duke of Brunswick laid about the 
same number of troops as the allied army in Flanders at tlu* 
time of which we speak; yet bis invasion had only led to a 
union of the contending parties against the atUick of foreign 
enemies — a union for which the German armies remained a 
match only for a few weeks. Coburg did not wish to repeat this 
error. He hoped that the revolutionary ferment — if the war 
could but be kept from immediately a%cting the great mass of 
the people in the interior of the country — would find a vent 
in the formation of new parties, in wilder and wilder strug- 
gles of iaction ; that the lacerated land would thus tie shortly 
reduced to complete belpleseness ; and that the moment for 
a perfectly safe invasion might arrive perhaps in the sxiriiig 
of 1794. With this view he hod already sanctioned a plan 
of Colonel Mack in April, according to which he was to 
undertake nothing fitiiher during ilds summer— even after 


> Memoir of Mallei da Fmi, Ibr jLord Eight and CoaalMarey^ Hem. 1, 40$. 
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the full of V^alenciennes— than the storming of other frontier 
fortresses. ^ 

That this course was strictly in accordance with sdme of 
the phases of the general condition of affairs — that it was 
fully justified, up to August 1793, by the disordi3rs of the 
Jacobins, the demoralization of the armies, the growing dis- 
(rontent of the border provinces — is not to be denied. But 
we must immediately add, that even this plan was not fully 
carried out; that much was neglected that might have been 
done; and that a most essential point was entirely overlooked. 
Bven with a view to a war of fortresses alone, it was im- 
portant, nay essential, not to allow the French armies to be 
restored, and not to open a single breach until the neigh- 
bouring camps of the enemy had been broken up. And, 
above all, it was absolutely indispensable — if they looked for 
aid from the internal disturbances of France - to support the 
opponents of the Convention, and not to allow Lyons and 
La Vendee to bleed to death unaided. Otherwise, it was 
evident to all men of enlarged views tliat anarchy would 
not be infinitely prolonged, but %vould produce a rigid des- 
potism; all the more (piickly, the more violently it broke out. 
We have seen in Dumouriez’ catastrophe that Coburg was 
aware of this truth ; and Prussia, for a time , likewise ad- 
vocated a landing in La Vendee, But the courts of Vienna 
and Loudon, iinwiUiii|^to connect tliemseives with any French 
party, rejected every idea of this kind with perfect indiffer- 
ence; nor did they imderstand that in tj^is case nothing but 
an immediate advance updn Parts and the Convention could 
save them. And thus they gave the enemy time and op- 
portunity to develope an overpowering force in the midst of 
the most fearful dangers. 

Meanwhile, about the middle of July, the prince of Co- 
burg laid a general plaii of the war before the king of Prus- 
sia; by wbidi he hoped, after taking the two border fortresses, 

* Zeiischrift^ 1813, Band I. 
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to bring the t^mpaign of the present year to 4is prosperous 
a result as jK)Ssible. His opinion was, that the king should 
turn from Mayenee towards the west, capture Saitr-Louis, 
and endeavour to occupy Lorraine from that side ; that 
meanwhilcb he himself should operate from Valenciennes to- 
wards the south-east, and take Maiibeiige, Givet and Philippc- 
ville, by assault. By these moans he considered tliat the two 
armies would be brought nearer to one another, and strength- 
ened by the now separated corps of cdminimication in Na- 
mur, Luxemburg and Trevtis; that Flanders would be easily 
covered in the extreme west; and Alsace and the French 
army of the Ithine threatened in the rear from the side of 
Lorraine in the extreme east; and that thus an excellent 
base would be secured at the conclusion of the campaign 
for energetic attacks on the interior of France in the follow- 
ing year. 

This plan— if once the idea of a rapid advance upon Paris 
wxis given wp-^ was obviously well adapted to the purpose 
in view; the forces of tho allies would thus be drawn nearer 
to one anotlier, would be themselves more protected, and 
be made more dangerous to the enemy on every theatre cd* 
war. The plan, moreover, suited the king of Prussia for 
political reasons, l>ecause it made the attack upon Alsace, 
contemplated by Wunnser, impossible; an attack of which 
the Prussian governmeni 'wovM not he^r before the settlement 
of the ipiestion of the Bavarian exchange. He therefore 
answerer] Coburg the most fiivouraUe manner, and im- 
mediately after the suamhd^r bf Mayence prepared to make 
the first disp<mtion df Ms iroops against the valley of the 
SWe. The JDuke of Brunswidkf indeed, had some doubts, as 
once before in the Argonnes^ whe^r his field^baking ap- 
W aWe to keep paee with the army. But 
here, M the friendly and Palalinate, it was not pos-^ 

sible to speak in real mrnesi of the starvation of the troops; 
and in their front, the eonditlon of French allured them 
more and, more, every day, to a bold advance; for since the 
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end of July an ever increasing number of the ^old troops 
had been withdrawn from these armies for the protection of 
Flanders, and had only been replaced by recruits, or m^er- 
ably armed peasants. The mere prevention of the sending 
off these detachments from the French army would ^in 
itself have been a result of the greatest importance to Co- 
burg and Belgium. 

But no sooner had the Prussian regiments entered the 
valleys of the llardt Mountains, in accordance with this plan, 
than count Wartensleben, the Austrian plenipotentiary at 
head-quarters, announced to the king that he expected within 
a few days the arrival of the imperial genenil, Prince 
vpn Waldeck, with a new plan of the war drawn up in 
Vienna; and, immediately afterwards, the arrival of Count 
Lehrbach, the Austrian ambassador at Munich, with im- 
portant political communications. lie therefore begged that 
all important operations might be deferred until they made 
their appearance. Waldeck, who presented himself at head- 
quarters oil- the Kith of August, brought despatches from 
his court, which, however, contained views tlie very op- 
posite to those of Coburg. Wurmser, whose force had 
meanwhile been raised to J2,000 men, was to employ all his 
troops in operating, not to the west against the Saare, 
but against Alsace to the south. For the attainment of 
this object it was necessary to blockade the fortress of 
Bandau, to beat the French army of the Rhine, and to 
storm the lines of Weissmburg, When this had been done, 
hopes were entertained, in consaquenoe of a secret under- 
standing with a party in ^trasbuig, of a German revolt in 
Alsace it^lf, which would immediately deliver up the land 
into the. hands of the empm^or. But to do this Wurmser 
needed, of course, the the Prussian army; and Waldeck 

therefore the to lead back bis troops from the 

mountaptinio Ihs i^the Rhine, and to shut in Landau 

on the we«d, wMBs stationed himself between the 

fortress and the |iver. 
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By this proposal the sclieme against Saar-Loiiis and Lor- 
raine was at once put aside; for the king could no more 
venture to advance into Lorraine without the Austrians, than 
Wurmscr could take Alsace without the Pntssians. The 
chief reason, moreover, of such a movement — the api)roxim • 
ation of the two great armies to one another — was removed 
also on the Flemisli side; because the Duke of York, in a 
grand council of war, held on the 4 th of August, had de- 
clared that he could not join in any operation towards tlu; 
interior of *1116 country, but must, according to the distinct 
orders of his government, proceed in an exactly ot>posit(? 
direction, to form the siege of Dunkirk, in doing whi< 4 i lie 
demanded the cooperation of C/oburg. It was in vain that 
the latter pointed out the danger of such a dispersion of 
their forces: the capture of Dunkirk had been already spoken 
of ill England in April and May, and a decree to this e 6 ect 
had been definitively issued in July, niore^ especially at the 
instigation of Lord Auckland- • The Duke of York con- 
sidered the wish of his government to gain this long-prized 
harbour, as a compensation for the expenses of the war, 
just as legitimate and well-grounded, as the occu|>ation of 
Valenciennes or Alsace by the Austrians; Coburg therefore 
was obliged to submit, though with a sorrowful heart. But 
he proceeded to the execution of the plan with all the more 
reliictanee and languor- The Freiiclj army in the camp of 
CsBsar was at that time so demoralised and reduced, that 
its commander, General Kilmaine, on the approach of the 
hostile columns, imide no attempt at resistanee; but, evading 
the blow, marched w^tward, and endeavoured to take up a 
new and stronger positimi behind the rocky banks of the 
Scarpe, avbere be stationed himself, no longer as a protecting 
force on the road to Paris, but <m Otoe side, near the road, 
and itt clpse connexion with the corps at lille. 

^ yi4i. A eirsttiastaailsl notios ot in dis , el Leni 

ikftf laatter hf Cmwfutd sad Jerry Aackfsad* III, 
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Entitling, therefore, as the open road to Paris might appear 
at first sight, it would have been madness to hasten along 
it while Kilinaine’s forces were uninjured. Tliere was, in- 
deed, no thought of such an invasion at the head-quarters 
of Coburg; but even for his purposes, and for the thorough 
support of a war of fortresses, the time for a battle on a 
large scale was evidently come. This is all the more evident, 
because he himself was ordered, during the English attempt 
upon Dunkirk, to assault Leqiiesnoi, which was about 70 
English miles from the former place; and thus, jn the fiice 
of the gathering enemy, it would be necessary to separate 
the army into two nearly equally strong — or equally weak — 
bodies. But wliether from contempt for the indisciplined 
mob of French soldiers, or from narrowness of mind, or 
from apathetic resignation to the idea that in no case could 
any good result bo obtained — Coburg left Kilinaine undis- 
turbed behind the Scarpe, sent York with 35,000 men against 
Dunkirk, and himself prepared to proceed against Lequesnoi. 
And all this was done at the very same time that the attacks 
<if the Germans on the llhine were exclusively directed to 
Alsace, just as if they wished to suggest to the French that 
they should employ the army of the Moselle to reinforce 
Kihnaim*. It must be confessed that such a mass of of po- 
litical and military blunders has seldom been heaped up in 
any portion of the history of the world. 

On the Ilhtne, therefefre, according to Waldeck’s proposal, 
T.iaiidati was to be blockaded on the one side by Wurmser, 
and on the other by the Prussians. The whole object of 
the new scheme Was looked on with aYOrsibn at the Prussian 
head*quarters, especially since the announced mission of 
Tiehrboch seemed to point very decidedly to new ^negotia- 
tions respeciing BaYSrihy yet they were not prepared to give 
a direct refusal^ and for th<3 present only proposed a change 
of tactics. There was reason to fear that if the main body 
of the Prussians entirely evacuated the mountains, and 
marched into tlie valtey of the JRhine against lisndau, the 
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French army of the Moselle would push forward in their 
rear by way of Kaiserslaiiterp and threaten May once afresh. 
For this reason Brunswick proposed to occupy the army 
of the Moselle by a detached corps, to take up a strong 
position^ on the hills near Pirmasenz with his main body, 
where he would stand exactly between the two French armies, 
on the crest of the Vosges mountains. In this [msition he 
would have tlie three camps of the Moselle army beneath 
him on the right, and the widely extended position of th«' 
Rhine ani^^ on the left; so that he could roll up the fornicr 
on the one side, on his right wing, or turn the other on 
the left wing of the lines of Weissenburg, by passing tliroiigli 
the valley of the Lauter. This position was actually taken 
up with |>eifect success on the 1 3th and following days. 
Two camps of the Moselle army — consisting partly of pea- 
sants of tJie general levy, who had their wives and children 
with them in the trendies — were almost coniplet<‘ly dispersed 
by the first demonst rations of the Pmssuiii detachment, and 
BrunswidE himself took the heights of the Keltricb, near Pir- 
fiiasenz, by storm on the 1 7th of August, gave the French a 
bloody ddeat when they* attempted to recover them, and 
fixed himself firmly on the broad ridge of the wooded hill. 
Unfortunately Wurmser supplied a wdeome pretext at the 
same time for breaking aU>ftirilier offimsive operations. 
According to tlie plan proposed, be ought to have remained 
stationary, either in the neigbonrholkl of jbandau, or at any 
rate c]|ose to hills; but instead of this, be suddenly 
started off— in m^rdimce with the first proposal of 
Waideck— ton^afds the South and tibe Rhine, marched past 
Itandaii, and, after matjiy Uoody skirmMihes, drove a French 
corps <uit of the Bienwald to the foot of the Weissen^ 
bmg Rues* the left flank of die Prussian position was 
e*|idaed, f|be very uiigiadoudy^ caUed upon 
him to mmUf mi got so angry teing tiie correspondbsii^, 
that he ah last sent a formal dnu^ against Witmser to 
Vienna* Jki t^ momeift, howevm% dte edgm^ly mtpected 
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Lehrbach appeared at head-quarters, and the military differ- 
ences were immediately thrown into the shade by a serious 
political discord. 

We have already seen that Thugut, immediately after his 
entrance into the Ministry, made the restoration of the old 
intimate relations with Russia, the corner-stone of his whole 
political sytem. lie repeatedly offered to Catherine the com- 
plete renewal of the policy of Joseph IL, if she would but 
prevent the aggrandisement of Prussia, and at any rate 
guarantee to Austria, in addition to a smaller or greater 
part of Poland, some considerable territorial acquisition. On 
being asked wliat territory lie wished for, he hesitated to 
reply ; he preferred trying to induce Russia to make sonic 
offer, and to await the issue of affairs in Grodno. All parties, 
indeed, made it very difficult to him to adhere to this threat- 
ening silence. The Russian Ministers told the Imperial 
Ambassador, Count Cobenzl, that they would gladly to all 
in their power to moderate Prussia’s lust of Polish terri- 
tory; but they demanded in return that Austria should 
accede to the treaty of January 23d, and finally settle the 
whole affair, by a definite declaration of her further pre- 
tijiisions; on the other side, the English government pressed 
for th(* establishment of some definite object of their com- 
mon warlike operations. England became more and more 
decided in her opposition to the Bavarian-Belgian Exchange, 
but offered the EmpeAir, in its stead, her ready assent to 
any extension of his frontiers whatever at the cost of 
France, whether on the side of Flanders, or that of Alsace. 
In Vienna the two Colloredos, more especially, advocated 
the adoption of this course, by which the powerful support 
of England w^ould be secured; and Thugut thereupqp allowed 
himself to be induced in the middle of June to make a de- 
claration to Lord Grenville, on the part of the ministry, ex- 
pressly giving up the Bavarian-Belgian Exchange. It is true, 
iildeed, that he silently resolved, even if ho were obliged 
to keep Belgium, to continue his efforts for the acquisition 
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of Bavaria, substituting Alsace for Belgium as a compen- 
sation to the Bavarian Elector. lie therefore urgently •■de- 
manded of the English Government the profoundest secrosy 
in regard to the new combination against Prussia, under 
the pretext that the king, out of jealousy towards Austria, 
would not consent to weaken France, unless the Bavarian 
Exchange were still put forward as a bugbear, Prussia indeed 
had in the meanwhile declared, on the 10th of June, its con- 
sent to the Emperor’s acquiring either Bavaria or Alsace, 
on conditioi^ however, that Austria should then acknowledge 
the treaty of St. Petersburg; and as Thugut was once for 
all determined not to do this, he avoided for the present 
making any definite communication to Prussia on this head. 
Meanwhile the operations of wrar became more and more 
urgent; the king more and more impatiently demanded some* 
definite decision respecting the plan of the campaign, and 
the question of compensation; and Thugut at last resolved to 
send Count Lehrbach, the Austrian Ambassador in Munich, 
to the Prussian head -quarters, not, indeed, to come to 
an understanding, but to amuse the king, as he reported 
to St. Petersburg, by empty negotiations, until Russia 
and Austria were fully agreed upon some common cours<» 
of action. 

Lehrbach was in the first place to quiet the fears of 
Charlca Theodore the Bavarian Elector, respecting the in- 
tentions of Austria. The aged Prfncc had ahv.ays hcen 
ready to resign Bavaria, which he heartily disliked, to the 
Emperor, in exchange for other possessions; but he was 
harassed on one side by the opposition of his cousins of 
I>eiix Fonts, and on the other by a powerful party at 
the court of Munich, and lastly by the representations of 
English diplomaiists. Thugut, therefore, sent him w^ord 
through Liehrbach that for the present there would be 
no jforther mention of the Bavarian Exchange, and that 
the Emperor would, under no circumstances, take any 
step without the knowledge of Charles Theodore. The 
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elector was greatly relieved by this commumcation, and 
immediately after L/ehrbach's departure he summoned the 
Bavarian diet,* and gave them the solemn declaration that 
he had never had any intention of exchanging Bavaria for 
any land in. the world. The Estates received his ords with 
enthusiastic applause, and granted, in addition to the federal 
contingent against France, 17,000 florins^ to defend the country 
against any violent encroachment. . 

It was under these circumstances that Lehrbach, on the 
25th' of August, appeared at the Prussian head«quarters ; a 
tall, lank restless man, with piercing eyes, well known as 
a crafty negotiator, -a thorough connoisseur of the affairs of 
the empire, and a violent opponent of Prussia. In accord- 
ance with his instructions he spoke first of Bavaria, adding, 
that if this country was not to be obtained, the emperor 
ought to demand the aid of Prussia in the conquest of 
Alsace or [Lorraine. Lucchesini, who had the task of ne- 
gotiating with him, enquired whether England would not, in 
that case, offer a decided opposition to the Bavarian exchange. 
He had received from the English envoy, Lord Yarmouth, 
a general, and, as we know, well-founded, intimation to this 
effect. Lehrbach, however, replied in the most positive terms 
that there was not the slightest ground for this apprehension; 
and that the emperor, on his part, would never relinquish 
the plan of exchange. Whereupon Luochesini promised to 
report the matter to fhe king; but in the first place he 
hastened to Lord Yarmouth, to learn if |)K>£N»ible th^ truth 
from him. Lord Yarmouth, witib the honest inteption of 
throwing down the wall of Bepatkfibn between Berlin and 
Vienna, was at last induced to confess to Lucchesini, hot 
only that England had oj^osed the Bavarian exchange, J^ t 
that Austria had renouno^ the plan iUfh fol'nial ti^aty. We 
may easily imagine what an effiset discovery of the 

duplicity of the Austrian cabinet would have upon the Prus* 
sian statesman. As late as the of June the fan^ 

signified in Vienna his ^consent to exchange, on cdhoiti*^! 

III. K 
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tbat Austria would ratify the partition of Poland. And now^ 
not only did tlie emperor persist in his resistance in the matter 
of Poland", but a claim was raised by Austria to large provin- 
ces in France, while she was convicted of sheer but double- 
dealing and deceit in respect to the Bavarian exchange. The 
immediate effect was that the king entirely suspended the war- 
like operations in Alsace, the possession of which would have 
enabled Austria to press with double weight upon the South 
of Germany. It was just at this time — on the 27th — that 
Brunswick announced that a vigorous attack must be made 
on the enemy, that the frontier could be crossed in two days 
march, and that his position was so favourable that lie should 
risk his military reputation by any longer inactivity; yet ho 
received orders, by return of courier, to postpone all ag- 
gressive movements, from political considerations. * In order, 
at the same time, to show most unequivocally his continued 
readiness to oppose the Revolution, the king sent a fresh offer, 
on the 31st of August, to Coburg, to join him in operating 
against the Saare and Lorraine, and warmly urged him to 
bring his former plan, of a campaign once more before the 
government of Vienna. Coburg, of course, replied in a de- 
lighted tone, and forwarded a warm recommendation of the 
scheme to Vienna; whereupon Thugut immediately resolved 
to dismiss this inconvenient Commander-in-chief, and to 
supply his place, as soon as possible, by a more accommo- 
dating tool. 

Meanwhile Iiehrbach’s negotiation, and with it the great 
Coalition, had met with a disastrous fate. After a pause of 
ten days Lucchesim reopened the conference, in which Lehr- 
bach, in consequence of the unpleasant frankness of Ixird 
Yannottfii, feu^ hirosetf in a very unenviable position. lie 
eotil^ net wdS inake any ffirdier use of the Bavarian scheme^ 
hut h# the more decidedly, on the consent of 

Jkq dawn to the French provinces. The 

t Wsgnsr, iws 1796, p* 89. 
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answer, of course, was^ that Austria must first of all accede 
to the treaty of St» Petersburg, and guarantee the Prussian 
acquisitions in Poland. But this Xiehrbach positively refused 
to do. The Kussian .cabinet, he said, no longer attached 
any importance to the adhesion of the emperor^ bht, on the 
contrary, was ready, oh the first opportunity, to award a share 
of Poland to its old ally* ^ After all the hindrances which 
had arisen in Grodno, during the whole course of the sum* 
mer, to the aggrandizement of Prussia, nothing could he 
more displeasing to the king than this fresh announcement 
of Austria’s claims to Polish territory. For the present, 
however, he restrained himself, and avoided, making any 
sharp reply, because he hoped, in a very short time, to be 
able to lay the Polish treaty of cession before count I#ehr- 
bach, as a fait accompli* The Prussian government had re* 
ceived the sketch of Sievers’ plan of the 25ih of August just 
at the right moment; they .overlooked, in consequence of the 
new complications with Austria, the unfitvourable settlement 
of the frontiers, and hastened to signify the assent of the 
king. ^‘The friendship of the Bussian empress,” wrote the 
king to general Mollendorf, too important to us at the 
present conjuncture, to allow of our entering into tedious dis- 
cussions for the sake of a small gain.” Feeling sure of 
bringing the matter to a conclusion, he sent off suitable 
diamond snuff-boxes fo|^ the Chancellor and the Crown-gen- 
eral on the Polish side, and the order of die black eagle 
for Sievers and Igelstrom at Grodno, and counted the hours 
till the arrival of the courier, who was to brupg back the 
treaty sealed and signed* 

> Tbe king immeSiatoly ogiiiSd a Ooii^ hi St Faterabiurgr ^ 

IbH of L«hrbaoh% negoSafioe ^ Oeiobw. la this, Oa- 

to b« 0 tnt to Meroroi of kh oatbsiK ssr's ropi^tta 

9ie«— to CfiMsr, tho dTaJUv^ Slid Sir ^ 

in Vienna, on Uio aTSi ^ JOdb to 

to count Taueniidoii, ho m ^ 

tbe 2a of Septmber; aad io^voW ' 
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• of this^ however, came the above-mentioned •des- 

patches of the minister Buchholz, reporting that nothing was 
completed, not the slightest security attained; that the Aus- 
trians were actively intriguing, and the support of Russia 
at an end! The effect was deep and painful. The king was 
at once determined not to allow himself to be thus put upon. 
He remembered that at Merle he had only promised his help 
in the French war for the one campaign of J793, and that, 
too, only on condition of a territorial compensation in Poland ; 
be considered himself free from every obligation to employ a 
single man against France beyond his federal contingent, for 
another hour. Hitherto he had carried on the contest against 
the Revolution with pleasure, but he was now threatened in 
his interests and honour alike, and resolved at once to bring 
the Polish matter to a decision, by tlie employment, if neces- 
sary, of all his forces. With this view he determined that 
a portion of the Rhine army should return to the Auspach 
territory; that new regiments in Silesia and Prussia should 
be called into active service, in order that Mollendorfs force 
might be raised to 40,000 men. And in order to remove all 
doubts of the seriousness of hts intentions, the king proposed 
to leave the Rhine army and repair in person to Posen. He 
had the less scruple in taking this last and most extraordinary 
step, because Brunswick, on the 16th of September, had suc- 
cessfully repulsed an attack of the Jfrench on his position 
at Pirmasenz, and General Ferraris arrived from Vienna with 
the repeated declaration of the emperor, that he had no 
other mdb, on this theatre of ihe war, than the conquest of 
Alsace. There ,wae, therefore, no pressing danger for Prussia 
on the of the enemy, and nothing to allure her to mil- 
itary aclkm^^of i0r own, by which the king could have been 
deterred journey. 

These arose so directly and necessarily from 

^ afffrirs, that at the very moment they were 

li^ 0 || 4 fd lU l!dig1hofrn, they were foreseen, and taken for 
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granted, both by the ministers hi Berlin, and hy the Prussian 
ambassador at 3t. Petersburg* 

At the first intelligence of the proceedings in Grodno, 
Count Golz declared to the Vice-chancellor Ostermann, that 
the Prussian troops would uiajpch away; whereupon Oster- 
mann manifested a lively indignal^oii, expressed his full ap- 
proval of the demands of the Polish diet, and even blamed 
Sievers for haying hitherto gone beyond his instrucUon in 
favour of Prussia.^ The Prussian ministry, however, instructed 
Buchholz to sign the main treaty, and to rejwt the four 
additional clauses unconditionally, with the threat of military 
force. Almost on Ihe very same day, Luedbesim, at head- 
quarters, made the decisive declaration to count Lehrbacb, 
that in the preceding year, the aid of Prussia in the cam- 
paign of 1793 had been promtised on condition of recdtving 
Austria’s support in Poland; that, seeing the evident dis- 
inclination of the emperor to fqlfil this condition, Prussia 
would no longer insist upon his aid: and that the king w^ 
now prevented by his obligations to his own State from con- 
tributing any further, from his own resources, to the con- 
tinuance of the war against France.* 

And thus from Thugut’s folly and dishonesty, from Au- 
stria’s shortsighted eagerness for gain, from Russia’s incon- 
siderate enmity to German interests — from^all these causes 
which had long been at work with terrible effect,— the ca- 
lamity suddenly arose, and the rupture of the JSoropean 
coalition, in the most important qUArtcar,;Vim bp^y declared. 
The long rivalry of Prussia and Austria igidgaled 

in the preceding year by the ^ and 

the devotion of the and 

Austria diverged for neai^< was to 

be filled, in consequence of thte s4parat&^^^!^|^',^ suf- 

* Hoggaer, 13%,, D^ra| of 
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unexampled humiliation, and wide^epread convulsione* 
off all sense of kindred, they separated from one 
jiu^ttier the bitterest feelings, although the poisonous 
ft^ts of their actions came to light at the very moment of the 
breach. To whatever part of the great theatre of war we 
look, in this September month, we see the forces of ancient 
£ttrope crumbling away by internal decomposition. At the 
very beginning of the Lyonese revolt. Piedmont had asked 
for an Austrian reinfoiceiimnt of 12,000 men, and the im- 
perial genei^ d© Vins, had urgently supported the demand, 
the granting of which, in the then position of affairs, might 
have bad important results. But de Vins belonged to the 
school df liaudon, and on this account X#ascy, as president 
of the Aulic cotmcil of war, refused all assistance. Thugut, 
again, bated Piedmont as much as Prussia, and rejected the 
demand, except on the condition that Sardinia, tii case of 
her enlarging heir borders on the side of France, should 
cede the Novarese territoi^ to Austtia. ^ The consequence 
was that attack upon Savoy, vsrbich had been success- 
fully commenced in the middle of September, came to a com- 
plete atand-stin, imd the important prospect of relieving 
ILiyona bad been no soonmr opened than it was closed again. 
It is easy T to emteeive tbal a^al of Sardmia for such 

a,0at<^ extin- 

disgust, which 

a few yeibrs latkr biought on the most fatal consequences both 
to the bouse of Savoy and to Austria. Sucli was the po- 
sition of affinrs in the southern portion of the great theatre 
of war. T!he rriation between Holland and her more power- 
lid slUim an exact counterpart to it, in the north. 

Btneiobed out thrir hands fmr 
of HoUand l^Bsidered^ri^ 
t4ft> Insnsl mt neglect the |heir country, 

^ lioiton Sclan to Lord AaeklSai, 

' lOtli of Aagoft. 
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and appealed^ in the fir^t place, to England to learn what 
could be done for the extension of their territory. It was 
not exactly easy to find a suitable ex^pedient; since, as we 
have seen, Austria would not give up to Dutch even a 
district in the province of Liege, and still less a part of her 
own dominions; and although Enghmd continued to support 
the wishes of Holland, the result was so niigatory, that^in the 
first ebullition of feeling, the States-General thoui^t of j^thing 
less than withdrawing from the aUiano®; and t|ie Prince of 
Orange immediately received ordei^ to wi^draw his troops 
from the English, and to tahe up a sepata^ position near 
Menin- ^ In a word, the grand Coahtiou w^ every where 
forced from its hinges; IVusd^ had forinatty renounced it; 
Holland and Sardinia were on the point of follomug her 
example; and the offensive war against the Bevclntioxi, which 
was, from the very beginning, carried on with too much de- 
liberation, and on faulty principle^ died aym^ on all points, 
almost without any merit on the part of the enemy. The 
Parisian democracy, unchecked and undisturb^, had fiill 
leisure to collect its powers after the pangs of anarchy, 
and then to proceed^ in its turn, to attack distnemhered :and 
divided Europe. 

Thugut’s policy, which had Operated so ruinousl;^^^ o^^^ 
one' side, proved its^ even.in l^oland, ibr tjfcie sake 

of which he had oau^ auch wide^spnM^ disoider. Catha- 
rine, it is true, wished to render Prussia as, weak and in- 
secure as possible in ttiat country; and had thereft)^ as we 
have seen, not oBjly approved of, but 8Uggest<^, the course 
pursued by, then state 

of affairs ake not afford to cbiEit| to 
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Prussian acquisition might be to her, 'she had, of course, 
not the slightest inclination to make a fiirther protest, if the 
consequence of it was to be the cession of other parts of 
Poland to Austria. The empress had succeeded in obtaining 
a dominaht position in Poland, and she now resolved to 
bring the matter to a conclusion, according to the treaty of 
St. Petersburg. 

Sievers therefore was instnictcd to remove the additional 
articles which had given offence to Prussia. Whereupon 
Buchholz h*ad the pleasure of hearing Sievers express his 
deep indignation against the Poles, who had deceived liim 
by hilse statements, but who could not for a moment longm* 
expect any indulgence at his hands. The whole aspect of 
affairs was entirely changed at once ; Buchholz again nu t 
with nothing bnt complaisance on the part of the ^‘good 
ambassador,” and received tiniisnal respect from the Poles. 
They immediately proceeded to put the last finish to the 
treaty, and the leaders of the diet went to the aml>assador 
to consult with him on the conditions, and the external form, 
of the finfiS act. They all requested that Sievers would lend 
military aid, as on the 22nd of July and the 29tli of August, 
since they could not possibly yield wdtbout apparent com- 
pulsion and protest. A large number of individual deputies 
made it a condition that they should receive considerable 
sums of money, which Bitchhok, iq the joy of his heart, 
agreed without reluctance to pay — but not, however, until the 
treaty had been concluded. After this agreement, Sievers, 
on the 22nd of September, began to make a show of violence, 
by arresting four orators of the opposition by Kussian pa- 
trols^ and sending them back to their homes. Thereupon, 
on the*98rd, the diet wai again surrounded by grenadiers 
and artillery, and an imfieriotis note was read to the deputies, 
in which Sievers dema^ed immediate signature. For the 
protest, which had been conceded to them beforehand, the 
diet on this occasion ^(dtose a new^ vfe. a universal 

silence, which no exhoHatse^ Cotild induce them to break ; 
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until at last, late at night, since the affair must somehow be 
brought to a conclusion, Ankwitz, the deputy, proposed that 
the silence should be considered to give consent, and Marshal 
Bilinski thereupon declared the Prussian treaty to be con- 
cluded. And thus the affair with Prussia was settled, and 
Frederick William, who was approaching his new province 
in all haste, was able to place his army in this quarter on 
a peace footing, and receive loyal addresses, garlands and 
illuminations, in Thorn and Posen. Russia had for the 
moment renounced this portion of the Polish ^jooty. But 
she proceeded all the more rapidly to secure to herself the 
entire possession of the other provinces of the republic. It 
is true that Catharine once more declined the proposal of 
King Stanislaus, that the Grand-duke Constantine should be 
designated as his successor: her grandson seemed to her 
too good for the part which the king of Poland w'as destined 
to play. What this part was, was brought to light,' imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the Prussian treaty, in a 
motion of the deputy Ankwitz, to secure the safety of Poland 
by a perpetual alliance with Russia. On the 30th the chan- 
cellors of the diet sent a suitable communication on the sub- 
ject to Sievers, who, on the 5th of October, promised his 
full consent to the petition, (which had been really drawn up 
by himself) and immediately afterwards produced the draft 
of the treaty in eighteen articles. By this treaty the two 
States promised mutually to aid each other with all their 
forces in every war, in which t!ie command-in-chief would 
always fall to that power which furnished the most troops $ 
^‘Accordingly,” continues the document, ‘‘as Poland’s poli- 
tical existence hereby gains a great interest for Russia, the 
latter must be empowered at all times to send her troops 
into Poland and to have them maintained there.” In the 
next place the ambassadors of the two States at foreign 
courts were to be directed to act together, as much as pos- 
sible; and, lastly, Polapd w^ 1o#^er to make any change in ♦ 
her constitution without the emisent of Russia. The complete 
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subjection of Poland to the Russian power could hardly be 
more openly expressed; the system of a vassal monarchy 
was virtually and unreservedly exchanged for complete in- 
corporation. “Your majesty’s troops,” wrote Sievers on the 
23rd to tjie empress, ^‘have by this act become Polish; you 
dispose of them as you dispose of the quarters and the move- 
ments of the troops of Poland and Lithuania. W ith regard 
to the present king we must hold the rod over him; the 
future king will be chosen by Your Majesty, and he must 
also have his task assigned him, and receive a major dornua^ 
under the title of a Russian ambassador, invested with in- 
finitely more power than ever the viceroy of Ireland or 
Sicily possessed, or your governor-general of Novgorod, or 
your stadtholder of Twer.” Whilst, therefore, Europe was 
tottering beneath the convulsions of revolution and revolutio- 
nary war, Russia was extending her conquests, after the long 
and secret jireparation of overwhelming forces, over the 
whole territory which lies between the Carpathians and the 
Baltic; and, for the second time in the same year, she took 
undisputed possession of more them 60,000 square miles by a 
single stroke of the pen. It is true that the rulers at Vienna 
and Berlin felt the . dangerous and continually increasing 
pressure of their colossal military neighbour; but exasperated 
as«they were against one another, and constantly occupied 
by France, they had no power of ibterfering. The only 
effect whidi this unexampled deed of 'Aolence produced upon 
them, was the increased desire of emerging as soon as pos- 
sible from the boundless complications of the French war. 
The acceptance of Sievers' treaty, after a few sham-fights 
abdttt the wording of the articles, was a matter of course. 
After ilnjMteption, on the 16th of October, ihe deputy Jan- 
kowski, ventured to remidk, t^t the so-called 

alliance, treaty of subjection; tmt King Stanislaus 

dds^ hiS instable reminder, that all re- 
sistance would only ^Bllmski, the marshal 

of the diet, declar<^ m An name of the Polish government, 
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that the new treaty would undoubtedly tend to the happiness 
of Poland. Meanwhile Catharine drew together, in Ukraine, 
the Polish regiments which were at present stationed in the 
ceded provinces, and caused them to be reinforced by large 
bodies of Russians: ‘ it was said that she was meditating 
fresh glories for her reign, in the final completion of her 
Turkish schemes — in the overthrow of the Osman empire in 
Europe. 


' Hoggtier’s despatches during these months are full ofithis subject 
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PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


Difficulties op the jacobins in carrying on the government. — The 

COMMUNE ADVOCATES A LEVY OF THE PEOPLE EN MA88B. — INSTEAD OF 
THIS A MOTION 18 CARRIED FOR A FRESH RECBUITMENT.^-BrEACII BE- 
TWEEN HEBERT AND DANTON. — LaW AGAINST MONOPOLY (aCCAPARKMENT). 

STATE-BANKRUPTCY. REQUISITIONS. MoNEY TRAFFIC OF THE PARISIAN 

MUNICIPALITY, — OPPOSITION OF THE BOURGEOIS. — PaRTY CONTESTS RE- 
SPECTING WAR IN LA VENDEE, — LoSS OF TOULON. — CONVENTION AND MU- 
NICIPALITY DECREE NEW tERRORISINO MEASURES.— La W8 RESPECTING RE- 
VOLUTIONARY ARMY, “suspects**, FIXED PRICES, AND REQUISITIONS. The 

MUNICIPALITY RECEIVES A MILLION LIVRES A WEEK. — ThB GIRONDISTS 

BROUGHT BEFORE THE REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL. Thk COMMITTEE OF 

PUBLIC SAFETY PROCLAIMED AS A PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

By the eiitl of July France was subjected to the rule of the 
Jacobins. After having destroyed the power of the Giron- 
dists on the 21st of January, and their political existence 
on the 2nd of June, they beat down the last resistance, of- 
fered by their nominal associates in the Committee of Public 
Safety, on the 10th of July, and established themselves in the 
possession of the highlit authority in the land. The revolt 
in the provinces had been put down, or had died away of 
itself, except in three cities— which were daily more and 
more hardly pressed by superior forces — and in La Vendee? 
which had no internal connexion with the rest of France, 
and, consequently, had no hope, and scarcely a wish, to ex- 
tend the theatre of its contest. As they had, at -tlm same 
time, no fear of any serious attack from without, the victorious 
democrats at last saw themselves at the goal which they had 
been pursuing for four long and eventftd years. All that 
they hiul prematurely proclaimed with inconsiderate joy in 
August 1792— all that they had reluctantly been oblig^ fd 
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yield for a short space to the reaction of September — was 
now at last attained, and the blood and treasure of all France 
was at their disposal. 

The next object was to preserve the dominion which they 
had gaii^ed as the prize of the contest, and to mature it 
into an enduring and well-ordered government ; a task which 
had peculiar difficulties for the Jacobins — difficulties which 
did not arise, for the moment, from the thoroughly bewildered 
population, but sprang from the nature of the rulers them- 
selves, Their last victories over the revolted provinces had 
been gained by their troops; but it ^vas only too certain 
that the army could not possibly, in the long run, be the 
real foundation of their power. A genuine soldier would 
not easily despise any thing more thoroughly than the 
machinations of the clubs: how was it be possible then 
that he would long lend himself to be their subservient tool? 
Robespierre, the men of the Commune, and tlie minister at 
war, were deeply penetrated by this conviction, and derived 
from it the apparent audacity •with which they disorganized 
their own armies in the face of the enemy. The army might, 
indeed, be employed for the moment, to protect their fron- 
tiers, or to put down rebellion, but they must look about 
them for other, more lasting, supports of their authority 
at home. 

These were already everywhere in existence, or at any 
rate in a forward state of preparatidn, by means of the in- 
fluence brought to bear for many years past upon llio pro- 
letariate. Every town, and almost every village, had its 
club (in close connexion with the Jacobins of the capital,) in 
which the democrats among the small artisans, peasants, and 
day-laljgurers, collected, together with all the ambitious and 
plunder-loving raHble of the place. This club managed the 
elections to civic offices, when the conventional commissioners 
allowed of any elections at all; it furnished the members of 
the revolutionary committee, and thereby exercised an almost 
unlimit^ police authority over the citizens. Its members, 
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too, formed the only remnant of an armed national guard, 
after the disarming of the ^^suspected” persons. By these 
means, with the revolutionary tribunal, and the ever-ready 
guillotine, in the back ground, and lastly, with the army as 
a reserve in case of need, the subjection of the surrounding 
country might be effected for some time, and the great mass 
of the subjugated people might be regarded^or the moment 
as harmless. 

On the other hand there was a near and very serious 
danger in the nature of these organs of government— of these 
props and associates themselves. Untractable and anarchical, 
with every passion unchained, and unbounded in their desires, 
they allowed themselves, indeed, ‘to be employed for the 
overthrow of their o23ponents, and the plundering of the con- 
quered. But it was another question how far their leaders 
could reckon upon their continued union, their assent to a 
systematic course of proceeding, their obedience to the most 
necessary orders. The Jacobin mobs had from the very be- 
ginning found a common ground in the rejection of all dis- 
cipline, order and authority; but they had neither the will 
nor the j)ower to sacrificce the least of their appetites to any 
man, even though he rose from among themselves. How 
often must Robespierre, while he w'as striving to bring 
order and method into this turmoil of obstinacy and short- 
sightedness, avarice and love of plunder, by all the arts of 
varied calculation, hav(? sunk down exhausted by the hope- 
less task! How must he, in his j^erpetual suspicions of the 
ambition of the generals, have secretly envied the future lot 
of a dictator, to whom an attached army would always 
eagerly offer its well - prepared and serviceable powers ! 
Whichever way he looked, he only saw one or two who 
were convinced of the necessity of a strong government; and 
these had always a still stronger conviction that they them- 
selves ought to be the heads of it. And in fact, what process 
of reasoning conld lay an obligation on the Jacobins of the 
Faubourg to obey the Jacobins of the Municipality? — or on 
in. D 
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the latter to obey the Jacobins of the Convention? — or on 
both to submit to the Jacobins of the Committee of Public 
Safety? They all felt as lords and masters of the enslaved 
and proscribed nation; none of these new sovereigns, there- 
fore, had? the slightest inclination to concede to any of his 
companions a higher grade of power than his own. The 
history of the 3^acobin government, which we are about to 
consider in the following pages, everywhere presents the 
picture of an unexampled despotism over the mass of the na- 
tion, and a*never-ending feud among the possessors of su- 
preme authority. 

When, on the 27th of July, Robespierre entered into the 
Committee of Public Safbty, the position of affairs was in 
no respect legally settled. The Convention itself, having 
completed the new constitution, was about to lose the powers 
intrusted to it. On the 18th of August, the commissioners 
of the sovereign people were summoned to Paris, from all 
the departments, to declare their acceptance of the consti- 
tution, amidst the parade of a great republican festival. When 
tliis had been done, the Convention ought properly to have 
given place to a new assembly, in which case, the Committee 
of Public Safety, too, would disappear with the body from 
which it had proceeded. Tlie Committee, moreover, had no 
independent existence, even though the dissolution of the 
Convention should be delayed ; but might, according to 
the law, be renewed by the Convention on the 18th of 
every month, or entirely done away with. But both the 
Convention and the Committee very well knew what they 
bad to expect from France and the future, if they once sur- 
rendered the helm of power: the Convention therefore was 
resolve^ ^not to permit a new election, and the Committee 
determined to esteblish itself as a regular government. As 
we have said, they no longer feared any resistance on the 
part of the BVeneh people: what they had to deal with was 
the disinclination of the other Jacobins, to whom such a 
turn of affiiirs would bring no personal profit. The Con- 
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ventibn had to fear the intractability of all non^deputies, 
especially of the club and the Parisian municipality; the 
Committee were apprehensive, too, of the ambition of the 
ministries, more particularly of Bouchotte and his friends; 
and dreaded above all things the jealousy of the other mem- 
bers of the Convention itself. The latter e|;perienced these 
difficulties at the very first step which it took, on the first 
of August, towards the confirmation of its power- Danton, 
who had been driven from his place, three weeks before, 
by unfavourable circumstances, who had as little hope of 
advantage to himself from a new election as Robespierre, 
and who still regarded a strong government as a prime ne- 
cessity, condescended to make advances to the newrulers, 
and sought to better his own position by offering them his 
support. He was still influential and formidable enough to 
make them readily accept his overtures; and it was he, there- 
fore, who, on the 1st of August, surprised the Convention 
with a proposal to appoint the Committee of Public Safety 
as a provisional government, and for this purpose to make 
it a grant of 50 million livres. His speech, violent and bois- 
terous, as usual, was indeed applauded with obedient enthu- 
siasm, but the matter itself excited such an evident displeasure 
in the assembly, that the members of the Committee hastened 
to disown the motion, and only condescended to accept the 
grant of money, on the following day. Danton bitterly com- 
plained that in spite of his previous understanding with them, 
they had thrown all the burden of the unpopular motion on 
to his shoulders, and swore that he would never enter into 
their Committee. Matters, however, did not come to a iuU 
breach between them, since both parties were frilly occupied 
by a common opponent, and were thus kept together in 
spite of all their pefsonal dislikes. These opponents were 
the united coterie of the municipality and the war ministry, 
Chaumette and Hebert, Vincent and Rousin, with their as- 
sociates — the party of the Hebertists, as they were generally 
called fi^om this period. They had, indeed, up to this time 

Ii2 
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got on very well with Robespierre, because the latter had 
rested on their support and had consequently furthered their 
wishes ; they agreed, too, in important points — ^in their hatred 
towards the queen and Custine, and in their friendship for 
Bouchottc and Rossignol. But that which henceforth irre- 
vocably separated them, was the simple but all important 
circumstance, that Robespierre had become the possessor of 
the highest power in the State, while the Hebertists remained 
in a subordinate position. Hebert and Vincent, who wished, 
above all things, to possess power and its enjoyments for 
themselves, were not a little angry, therefore, at the motion 
of the first of August, which would have given unlimited 
power for an indefinite j^eriod to the Committee of Public 
Safety; and Vincent made a furious speech in the Jacobin 
club, on the 5th, in which he proved that a violation of the 
holiest principle had been committed — a crime against the 
sovereignty of the people. As the motion, however, had been 
rejected in the Convention itself, the quarrel in the club had 
for the time no further consequences: but a new arrangement 
of parties had taken place, and soon afterwards an occasion 
for a far more imj>ortant dispute occurred. 

The 10th of August, and with it the festival of the 
new constitution, was near at hand. The commissioners of 
departments gradually arrived in Paris; the government, by 
no means certain of their influence in the lately subjugated 
provinces, had them watched during their journey and still 
more closely in the capital itself. ^ Most of them, indeed, 
were nothing but envoys of the Jacobin clubs in the pro- 
vincial towns, — more violent, and in part still less edu- 
cated, demagogues than their Parisians colleagues, — who im- 
mediately^ united with the mother-club, and fell entirely into 
the hau^B of Hebert and his friends. But besides these, 

* By October bero MalUard amounted to 22,000 france. Conv. 

and epecial commission- Nat. 2iid January 1794, report of 

ers. The cost of this snrveillance Vonland. 
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there was a minority of moderate citizens, who had been 
appointed by real popular election, and who, resting on their 
temporary dignity, aimed, if not at a restoration of the Gi- 
rondists, at least at a general amnesty in Paris. The ComiU 
de Sureti ginirale^ * however, being informed of this, im- 
mediately obtained powers from the Convention to arrest 
any deputy who should come forward with such obnoxious 
plans; and the only consequence of this symptom of the 
existence of a moderate party, was a brief restoration of 
harmony among the Jacobins, and their decided predilection 
for the most violent revolutionary tendencies. This profited 
no one so much as the Hebertists, who immediately used 
the favourable moment to gain over the majority of the com- 
missioners to their aims. 

We may remember an old and cherished idea of this party 
— which they actually carried out in several Departments, but 
were obliged to give up in Paris after a single attempt — of 
enrolling all the wealthier, and otherwise hostile, citizens, 
in the regiments stationed on the frontier; and at the 
same time arming the proletaries who sided with them-' 
selves, as a democratic force in the interior of the country. 
When, in consequence of the dangerous turn which the war 
had taken since the end of July, the cry was raised in every 
direction that the army must be strengthened, the moment 
semed to them favourable for realizing this plan in its full 
extent. As early as the 5th, the Commune made a propo- 
sition to the Convention for summoning the whole nation 
en masse to arms, fixing upon those who were to march into 
the field by a system of drawing lots in the different classes 
of age, and leaving the details of the execution — i. e. the 
practical decision — to the communal and district coun- 
cillors. In the speeches which were held during the so- 
lemnities of the 10th — mostly in bombastic and tasteless 

^ The highest police authority; de Salut Public (Committee of Ptthlid 
not to be confounded with theComit^ Safety). 
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style * — nothing occurred but a few unimportant common- 
places; but on the following day, at the Jacobin club, motion 
followed motion in quick succession. First of all, Robespierre 
obtained universal applause, when fPe demanded the head 
of Custine* increased exertions for carrying on the war, and, 
what was of most importance, the prolongation of the Con- 
vention. ® In the next place a demand was made for a 
levy en masse, first of the aristocrats, and then of the Sans^ 
culottes; and the club men and commissioners had learned 
their lesson «so well, that in spite of the scruples of Robes- 
pierre — who said that the measure smacked more of enthu- 
siasm than cool consideration — it was resolved, amidst great 
applause, to bring the motion before the Convention on the 
12th* The prospect which was now opened to the demagogues 
was indeed brilliant and unexampled. A summons to arms 
of all the males in France! — what a confusion would thus 
be caused throughout the country; what an opportunity 
would thus be given for using violence against opponents, 
and for eniicfaing the patriots! They appeared at the ap- 
pointed hour, in solemn procession, at the bar of the Con- 
vention, with one of the commissioners Ht their head as 
spokesman. It was high time, he said, to put an end to 
the intrigues of the enemies of freedom, and save the country 
by one grand measure. The nation must rise en masse, seize 
aU suspected persons, keep their families as hostages, send 
the enemies of freedom to the frontie^t, and force them to 
fight against the foreign foe, with the terrible troops of the 
Sansculottes behind them. 


* Coav. Nat. 7. Vendem. III. 
Cbenier: **Jja $mUe fits du iO aoui 
i79B a etmid h la noHm 1,200fi00 
franes, de Itmi eeta il h*£$t restd que 
du pldtre tt dss * He 

•poke io oppoMtioti to lHnton*e IHend 
^ Lacroix, who. In the morning, had 
ohtaiaed a decree fi'om the Con- 


vention, that, with a view to the 
new elections, the necessary number- 
ing of the people should be arranged. 
The poeition of the Dantonists, how- 
ever, leaves no doubt that this was 
not serionsly meant; at any rate 
months must pass before the census 
could be completed. 
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The Convention shouted applause, as was always the case 
when a genuine friend of the people delivered a thundering 
oration. But no one ^^uld listen to the proposal itself, and 
least of all the membeflr of the government, who had the 
best reason to know the dangers which would arise from 
the execution of so crazy a proposition. ^ Danton undertook 
to avert the worst, by apparently yielding to the noisy crowd. 

Certainly,” he cried, ‘‘the nation must rise en mas9e^ but it 
must be done in an orderly manner. Who can be better 
adapted for the purpose than the 8,000 commissioners of the 
French people themselves? they will swear to Jrou, that each 
of them, in his own home, will urge his fellow-citizens to 
the utmost ; that at their summons the people will either die, 
or complete the annihilation of all tyrants. Arrest all sus- 
pected persons, but do not send them to the armies, where 
they would only do mischief, but keep them as hostages, in- 
stead of their families; and give fiiU powers to the com- 
missioners to levy 400,000 men in the Departments against 
the barbarians of the north.” Hereupon there were fresh 
shouts of applause, and promises to march to death or free- 
dom. Robespierre and Couthon added remarks on the con- 
spirators, the faithless officials, the supplies of arms and 
provisions; and every one seemed at last contented, when 
the proposed powers for the coinmissioners, and the arrest of 
all suspected persons, were decreed; and the Committee of 
Public Safety was entnfsted with the most important function, 
that of bringing up a report concerning the execution of 
these weighty matters. 

On the 14th Danton anticipated this report, by proposing 
to formulise the powers of the commissioners more precisely, 
and to limit them to the levy of the first class — the citizena 


^ Carnot wrote on the SOth of July ^ that it could either not he carried 
to the Committee respecting a plan oat at all, or would lead to a defeat 
of recruiting the whole population like those of Cressy^^^nd Aginoourt; 
of the northern frontier; he said 
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fram eighteen to twenty -five years : and the Convention, which 
ion the same day appointed two military members — the en- 
gineer officers, Carnot and Prieur as assessors to 

the Committee of Public Safety, gl^ validity to the motion 
on the spot. But this was, indeed, quite a different thing 
from the plan originally proposed, since it did not drive 
political opponents from house and home, but only summoned 
the youth of France to the army, without respect of parties. 
A new delegation, therefore, from the commissioners and the 
Parisian sections, made its appearance on the 16th, bitterly com- 
plaining that the Convention had transformed a sublime 
measure of deliverance into a mere vulgar recruitment. Their 
indignation was so loudly expressed, that the Committee did 
not venture directly to reject their prayer. Bar^re, accord- 
ingly, to the lively satisfaction of the commissioners, caused 
the decree to be proclaimed: ^^The French people rises en 
m€tS9e; the commissioners of the people wUl collect arms and 
provisions; the communal councillors will march at the head 
of the people.” Ridiculous as this bombast must have sounded 
to every reasonable being, Bar^re brought forwai*d some 
special decrees of execution on the 20th: then, however, 
Danton intervened again, to the great relief of the Conven- 
tion and the Committee. When he pointed out that, in the 
midst of such a tumult, the people could neitlier be armed 
nor provisioned, the matter was once more referred to a 
committee, who, on the 23rd, had the courage to declare, 
that the march of the whole population to the frontier was 
a chimera, which could only serve to excite the ridicule of 
the aristocrats; and' in their new propositions they entirely 
agreed with Danton^s views. And thus arose the celebrated 
law, which placed all tibe citfzena of Prance, from eighteen to 
twenty-five years of age, the disposal of the government 
for active service, graxite|t thirty million livres for the manu- 
facture of arms, and, . nMN^in^ile, collected the young men in 
the district towns for the purpose of drilling them. Nothing 
more was said of driving the ^^$uspect8^^ into the field of 
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battle, or of the levy en maasey except in a few border dis- 
tricts, where conventional commissioners of Hebert’s ‘party 
drove the peasants into ^he camps, ivithout any arms, or, at* 
best, with pikes, and sometimes with their wives and children, 
to the great horror of the generals. • 

The grand measure of deliverance, therefore, was thus really 
changed into an extraordinary and unbounded recruitment. 
It is evideiit that it could be of no service to the armies until 
after the lapse of several months, and consequently had 
no influence in delivering the nation from thfe immediate 
dangers of war; nay, we shall presently see that, throng 
the perversity of the democratic leaders, it prolonged these 
perils unnecessarily. It is another of those great myths, 
of which the history of the Revolution is so full, that this 
proscription was the turning point of the war. This very 
levy en masse^ which was expressly rejected by the Convention, 
has been celebrated as the means of liberating France from 
the yoke of foreigners! 

The city party was not a little angry at the frustration of 
so well conceived and promising a plan. It was once more 
Danton upon whom their indignation principally fell; and 
soon afterwards, through a personal misfortune which befell 
Hebert, it came to an open breach between the two leaders. 
The matter of dispute was the appointment of the minister 
of the interior. The former minister, Garat, a refined but 
unprincipled man of letters, hacL fallen completely under the 
violent influence of Danton, and was on that very account 
persecuted, in every possible way, by the Parisian party. For 
a time Danton’s protection supported him. The conventional 
ComiU de SiireU ginirale^ which was, at that time, entirely 
composed of Dantonists, caused Garat’s first assailant, a 
member of the city corn committee — who had accused the 
minister of starving the peoplOr-to be arrested as a disturber 
of the public peace; and sooh' ' afterwards Danton himself 
parried the blows of a more dangerous opponent in the Con- 
vention — Collot d’Herbois, who was closely connected with 
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the municipality. Garat, however, wanted courage for farther 
resistance, and, on the 15th of August, sent in his resignation 
to the Convention; whereupon Hebert’s friends brought him 
forward as a candidate, in the ftilf confidence of victory. 
Their disappointment, therefore, was all the more bitter when 
Danton’s influence once more prevailed, and one of his most 
devoted friends, the procureur Par^, was chosen. Hebert’s 
wrath now knew no bounds. In his journal, tlje ph^e Du- 
cheque j and in the Jacobin club, a storm of the most veno- 
mous abuse •was directed against Danton and his ^^venal and 
treacherous creatures” in the ConiiU de SuretS ginirale. Nay, 
Hebert went so far, in the Jacobin club, as to propose the 
formation of a constitutional ministry — i. e. one independent 
of the Convention — in other words, the overthrow of the 
power hitherto possessed by the Committee of Public Safety. 
A more express declaration of war could not be conceived; 
every day a violent outbreak might be expected. 

F or the present, however, matters were not carried so far. 
The two factions had still common dangers and common 
interests: and it so happened that these were sensibly aftected 
in several ways, by other questions, and they were thus 
brought to a brief reconciliation. In order, however, to 
estimate the turn in affairs which now took place, in its 
full significance, it will be necessary to retrace our steps 
a Uttle. 

We may remember the successes *which the democratic 
party had obtained, in the spring of 1793, in politico-econom- 
ical and financial questions. The principle of the right 
to labour was acknowledged, the trade in paper money 
forbidden, a fixed price put upon com, a forced loan 
on the rich was decreed, and the debt of 110 millions, 
which the btate had made to the Commune, was virtually 
wiped out. It is true that of these things, the right to labour, 
and the forced Joan, only existed on paper, for the present; 
mad that the course of the assignats, in spite of all penal 
enactments, continued to sink after the 3lst of May; the 
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fixed price of com was, however, carried out in most of 
the provinces, but by no means in all. Yet this one measure 
had been sufficient to bring on the evils prophesied by the 
Gironde, and all competent judges, to a frightful extent. 
No one liked to give away his corn at so low a price; the 
produce markets were not attended, and the supplies were 
interrupted. In all the cities, and in the unfruitful districts 
which did not produce sufficient for their own consumption, 
the distress was horrible beyond all description. ^ People 
offered triple the maximum price in vain; the oorn- dealers 
would not venture to expose themselves to the united chican- 
ery of the mob and the law. In Montpellier pregnant women 
were crushed to death in the despairing crowds before the 
bakers’ shops ; in Auvergne starved children were found on 
the high-roads ; and in the rich city of Rouen the inhabitants 
were unable to keep off the famine, though they had funds 
in hand to the amount of twelve million livres. These lament- 
able reports arrived daily in the Convention from all parts 
of the country; and so glaringly evident was the misery, and 
its causes, that, in spite of all their fear of the Parisian mob, 
the majority ventured to raise their voices, and, on the 1st 
of July, granted several alleviations in regard to the corn 
trade. The views of the Jacobins were very different. They 
had only one method of averting the bitter consequences 
of violence, and that was an increase of violence. If the 
exchange of paper monSy fell, in spite of the penal laws, 
the only thing was to force it up again by increasing the 
severity of the pimishment. * If the peasants would not sell 
at the legal price, the government had now the power of 
forcing them to do so, on pain of death. No sooner had the 
first Committee of Public Safety fallen, and Robespierre’s 

* Moniteur (June and July) passim, to depr^S tlie price of assignats, and 
’ The government, however, earried then to buy them up in large quan- 
on stock -jobbing on a grand scale titles, and sell them again at a profit 
during the whole summer, In order when a rise took place. 
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Mends seized the reins of power, than Collot d’Herbois^ 
the patron of the Hotel de Ville, brought a motion before 
the Convention to punish every man with death, as a usurer 
and monopolist, who should possess a store of the necessaries 
of life — provisions, fuel, leather, iron, cloth and clothes — 
without giving notice of the same to the magistrates of his 
commune, and offering his goods daily and publicly for sale, 
at such prices as the authorities thought fit. It was the 
same day on which Robespierre was elected into the Com- 
mittee, and the Convention confirmed the law without any 
opposition. Four days latter, Cambon proposed a measure 
for raising the price of paper money by lessening its quantity ; 
in other words, by putting out of circulation the 1,500 million 
assignats which bore the image of the king. Thereupon a 
few members ventured to remark, that such a bankruptcy 
was rather calculated to depress the value of the residue; 
but these were violently called to order, and as, on the very 
same day, their prophecy came true, Couthon, on the Ist 
of August, carried a motion for increasing the punishment of 
selling assignats at a lower than their nominal value, to twenty 
years incarceration in chains. In order gradually to deprive 
the' population of all other means of exchange, and at tlie 
same time to lower the value of specie, the investment of 
capital in foreign countries was forbidden on the 3rd — 
according to* the motion of Couthon — on pain of death. 
Somewhat later the Caisse d^escomptes, and all similar financial 
societies, whose shares, it was said, competed injuriously with 
the assignatSj were dissolved; and on the 16th of August, 
according to Cambon’s report, the republicanisation of the 
entire national debt was decreed. All the creditors of the 
State, namely, were directed to send in the titles and deeds 
of their claims, on pain of having them disallowed ; and in 
lieu of such titles, the capital was entered in a ^^great ledger 
of the national debt,"^ and five per cent interest secured upon 
it. In this case, the forced exchange of an old and secure 
title for an extremely doubtful one, was an evident violation 
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of public faith. But the reduction of the interest of all State 
debts contracted at a higher rate, and the conversion of 
capital already fallen due into a yearly rent — in the case of 
the 433 millions of the exigible debt, and the 492 millions of 
the compensation promised for hereditary offices was an 
open and unblushing robbery. The Convention was not so 
particular, cared little about the millions of French citizens 
whose property was hereby affected, and gave its sanction to 
the ‘^great ledger,’’ which closed it accounts with 200 millions 
annual rentes * amidst general clapping of handsw * 

The value of the assignats, as we need hardly, remark, was 
not raised even one per cent, by all these violations of law; 
on the contrary, at the end of August, a livre of silver was 
scarcely to be had for six livree of paper. The treasury, 
which received scarcely any taxes, and spent 200 millions a 
month for the war alone, had still no other resource than 
its paper money, which was continually sinking in value. 
The law respecting had just as little effect on 
the traffic in goods. In the same way as com, all other 
goods now began to avoid the market: the cafes in Paris, 
e. g- were suddenly without sugar, because no dealer dared 
to confess that he had a supply sufficient for the demand. 
It was still more alarming that there were good reason 
for fearing that the same thing would happen in the case 
of bread, at no great distance of time. It was evident that all 


* Report of Gambon. Bnche*, .flw- 
toire parlementaire de la rev. fr^ 
XXXI, 446. * The grciat ledger, 

one of the few creations of the Con* 
vention which have survived their 
authors, has enjoyed in most histories 
of the Revolution a pretty general 
laudation, especially on account of 
the clearness which it is said to have 
brought .into the national debt. No 


doubt order is an excellent thing, 
but in regard to debt it conaists less 
in tabular distinctness, than in se- 
curity and solidity ; and a fraudulent 
bankruptcy cannot be made into an 
honest triuilsaction by mere clearness, 
nor was the Republic preserved from 
any of its later bankruptcies by the 
orderly arrangement of the great 
ledger. 
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the threats of the law against accaparement would not favour 
the sale ; on the 15th of August, therefore, direct compulsion 
was added to indirect, and powers were given to the 
conventional commissioners to make a eei*tain requisition of 
corn from eveiy acre of land. ^‘It is an excellent method,” 
said Barere, ‘‘by which the commissioners in Alsace have 
collected 100,000 cwt. in twenty-four hours.” The oper- 
ation of the new law may be understood from this same 
example. In the most fortunate case the Alsatian peasants 
received for their com the price of the maximum in os- 
signats — fifteen livres for the cwt.; as the market price was 
between 40 and 60 livres^ they lost at least 25 livres per 
cwt., while the State thus raised an arbitrary additional tax 
of 2Va millions, in two departments alone. 

All these difiBculties culminated, as usual, in the task of 
provisioning the capital, partly because the matter itself was 
of enormous proportions, and partly because it was always 
managed and turned to profit by the most unclean bands. 
We have seen that Cambon^s refusal to throw new sums of 
money into this bottomless pit, was tlie first signal for the 
coup d^itat against the Gironde; and that, subsequently, the 
Commune had extorted the maarimum law, in order to be able 
to get the com from the peasants at a low price. But these 
means were far from being sufficient. On the one side, the 
peasants denied having any com at all, or hastened to sell 
it elsewhere; on the other, Ae finances of the city had been 
for years at so low an ebb, that it was impossible to procure 
funds for the purchase of com, even at the maximum prices. 
The government, therefore, had to interfere again. They 
did so, as against the peasants, by granting to the Parisian 
agents, on the 15tb, the right of military requisition, and by 
sending bodies Of troops into several Departments to support 
them, on the 24th. helped the necessities of the city 

treasury by making a new loan of 2 millions, on the 6th of 
August^ and a week afterwards of 3 millions— sums for which 
the city was able to procure a supply of com for nearly 
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two months.^ The actual necessities of the people were 
supplied, but the restlessness of the Hdtel de Ville was by 
no means calmed. We do not mean that any serious want 
on the part of the working -classes had been apprehended 
in Paris; on the contrary, all wages had once more risen 
considerably, in consequence of the new conscription ; — e. g. 
the usual day wages had reached the unexampled height 
of five livres^ and therefore whoever was willing to work 
was quite safe from starvation. But the hiatus in those 
measures of the Government consisted in this, that no pro- 
vision had been made for the personal advantage of the city 
demagogues, whose pretensions and claims were now greater 
than ever. Their object was, in short, to make the State 
grant the purchase-money to the full amount, not as a 
loan, but as a gift; to take away^ their com from the 
peasants without any compensation whatever, and then to 
make the Parisian bakers pay for it at the original price. 
From this double extortion a booty would accrue to the 
city officials of at least 7 millions a month, which, though 
it had to be divided among a large number of democratic 
accomplices, was always sufficient to form the centre of 
great party movements. 

Here again we meet with those sectional orators, Roux 
and Le Clerc, who came forward in June as rivals of the 
municipality in the question of the Constitution. On this 
occasion, also, they Aiade use of the food question to 
rouse the mob against the rulers, whose lucrative places 
they desired to gain for themselves. They declared that 
Pache was a corn-usurer, that Hebert and Chaumette sold 
the bread of the people for their own advantage, and that 
the people must bring these bloodsuckers to condign 
punishment. Their machinations were carried on for a long 


* This and the following state- the minates of the Committee of 
ments are made on the audiority of Pablic Safety. 
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time v^ithout any effect, but they became disagreeable to 
tiie municipality and tlie Jacobins in general, because the 
Bourgeois were also shaken from their apathy by these disa- 
greements, and willingly lent their support to the new friends 
pf the people, against the magnates of the H6tel de Ville. 
Thus the Sections once more shewed signs of life, and the 
municipalty remembered with angry terror the rising of the 
Bourgeois in May ; this last had been a serious warning to 
all the jacobin factions, how deeply the hatred against their 
rule was rpoted in the nation, and how necessary a firm 
union was to their ownexistenee. It was, therefore, with 
the full consent even of Robespierre that the Commune 
adopted vigorous measures in this direction, took Roux 
prisoner, and drove the Bourgeois orators from the Sections 
by cudgellings and arrests. The Jacobins were unanimous 
in the opinion that the aristocrats must be intimidated, the 
rich crushed", and the traitors annihilated. The revolutionary 
tribunal, incessantly urged on by Robespierre, sent Custine 
to the scaffold; complaints were continually heard in the 
Jacobin club against the ComiU de SureU ginirale^ for 
keeping back the materials necessary for the trial of the 
Girondists and the Queen. They must, it was said, go 
seriously to work to incarcerate all suspected persons, to 
provide cheap food for the poor, to raise a revolutionary 
army for the war against the native aristocrats. The city 
party once more raised its head, Robespierre energetically 
supported it, and Danton did not venture to swim against 
the stream. On the 29th of August, Billaud-Varennes, 
always a cc^dential friend of the municipality, with which 
ho, had sealed his alliance in the blood of the September 
massacres, came forward in the Convention. He had just 
returned from a ipissioxi to the Army of the north, had 
brought with him a number of complaints concerning its 
condition, and proposed the formation of a commission to 
watch over tiie mi^ecntion of the Convention’s decrees. Though 
thif was an undisguised vote of want of confidence in the 
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Committee of Public Safety, Robespierre made a very feeble 
opposition to it, and Danton only evaded the stroke, by 
carrying a motion for adding three new members to the 
Committee ; which was nothing more than a means of appeas- 
ing the Hebertists by giving them a number of seats in the 
cabinet. 

The new predominance of the city party, and, which 
was the same thing, the decline of Danton’s influence, 
was clearly manifested, in the administration of military 
affairs at home. Everywhere the military view of things 
gave way to the revolutionary. more the rulers 

paraded their contempt for the troops of the line, for 
methodical tactics, of military discipline, and professed to 
look for salvation to levies of the people en masse, to lawless 
impetuosity, and pitiless cruelty. 

With Dubois-Crance, who daily bombarded Lyons with 
shells and red-hot balls, but was too weak to try a regular 
siege, the Committee of Public Safety expressed their lively 
discontent, and, on the 2l8t of August, they sent off Robespierre’s 
confidants, Couthon and Maignet, to bring up all the people 
from the neighbouring Departments, and then, without any 
regard to Dubois-Crance, to finish the matter at once. The 
garrison of Mayence was ordered to La Vendee, and the 
whole male population of all the neighbouring provinces was 
likewise called out against the armed royalists. Until their 
arrival, Rossignol was directed to confine himself to defence, 
and not to begin the work of destruction until success was 
absolutely certain. It happened, in the interval, that Bouchotte 
dismissed the general of division Tunq, but that the order 
to this effect arrived in the latter’s camp at Lu^on, just as 
the main army of the Vend^ans *wa8 preparing to attack 
him with aU its force. The conventional commissioners, 
Bourdon and Goupilleau, who happened to be there, being 
both of Danton’s party, and both already greatly irritated 
against the minister at war, annulled the deposition of the 
general ; and Tunq had the good fortune. Immediately after- 
HI. M 
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wards > to defeat the Vendeans with great bloodshed. 
Rendered confident by this victory, the commissioners, on 
their part — when Rossignol, in accordance with the system 
of the Committee, forbade the further pursuit of the enemy 
— decreed the dismissal of the general-in-chief, whom they 
justly reproached with utter incapacity in military matters. 
Rossignol, however, had likewise friendly conventional coiu- 
missioners in his camp, who immediately hastened with him 
to Paris, and there occasioned the most scandalous discus- 
sions, bothdn the Jacobin dub and the Convention. With 
regard to the two generals, it was universally allowed that, 
in a moral point of view, one was as depraved and infamous 
as the other; while, on the other hand, Tunq was known as 
an excellent soldier, and Rossignol as a zealous patriot and 
destroyer of aristocrats. This was sufficient to determine 
the decision of the Convention, and it was given entirely in 
favour of Bouchotte and Rossignol, and against the Dan- 
tonists. The two commissioners were recalled, and Rossignol 
was restored to his post with great ^clat. Joy and triumph 
filled the minds of the whole Parisian party. 

The noise of these abusive and quarrelsome scenes was 
suddenly interrupted by a report, which threw all minds into 
a state of the greatest excitement — the report of the loss 
of Toulon. We have already observed that the same Jacobin 
intrigues were carried on in this city as in Lyons; and, at 
last, after a series of political murders and shameless rob- 
beries, a plan was developed for a general plunder and an- 
nihilation of the whole upper class. The latter had for mouths 
patiently endured the most galling oppression, and were tho- 
rou^dy frightened away from any attempt at resistance by the 
events of the 31st of Jday. The club, which in Toulon had 
a mass of stmrdy :sailor8 imd rude workmen at their disposal, 
fixed the 14th of July for the execution of their great 
scheme: a li$t of several hundred victims was drawn up, 
and bands of murderers distributed through the different 
Sections Of the city. In order to prevent the population 
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from making any counter-movement, the town-council issued 
a proclamation, to the sound of the trumpet, that' any pro- 
posal to summon the sections to ah assembly would be 
treated as a crime worthy of death. On the 12th, the club 
got up a military procession of its bands through *the city, 
to excite the enthusiasm of its adherents, and to intimidate 
the Bourgeois, some of whose houses were already marked 
with red crosses, as signs for the murderers. On this 
occasion, however, terror made men bold. A poor 
artisan, the sadler Reboux, hitherto a zealous* republican, 
and an enthusiast in the cause *of the people, revolted at 
such atrocity. He summoned a nuinher of citizens, late at 
night, to a remote church, and called upon them boldly to 
resist the murderers. His proposition met with unanimous 
approval; the cry for the opening of the sections spread 
through every quarter of the city; the town-council lost 
its presence of mind at the very first moment, and when 
the national guard made its appearance in the streets in full 
force, the bandits of the club dispersed without striking a 
blow. In a few days the aspect of affairs was entirely 
changed. A new mimioipality was formed, the leaders of the 
club were arrested, and five of the authors of the previous 
murders were sentenced to death and executed. In short, 
the occasion, and the original objects, of this rising were 
exactly the same as in^ Lyons ; it was not a struggle for 
political power, or constitutional forms, but for the personal 
security of individuals. 

If the people of Toulon had borne the yoke of the Jacobins 
longer than the Lyonese, they now “^proceeded on *their way 
with all the more despatch and determination. There were 
no Girondists among them, who, while they execrated the 
Mountain, were ze^oua for the Republic; but the power im- 
mediately fell into the hands of the hi^er class of Bourgeois, 
and some officials of the marine department— calm and cir- 
cumspect men, who, firom tlll^ very first, clearly foresaw that 
they could look for no foi^veness from the Convention, 

U% 
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And resolutely commenced a contest of life and death. They 
had always been favourable to the constitution of 1791, and 
they now ordered the* arrest of the two conventional com- 
missioners in Toulon, and proclaimed the restoration of the 
constitutfon under king Douis XVII. They issued a sum- 
mons through all the surrounding districts — to the crews of 
the fleet which lay in the harbour, and to the army of 
Italy stationed round Nice — for their adhesion and support. 
They had, however^ but little success beyond their own 
walls. The* smaller towns of the coast were entirely in the 
hands of the Jacobins, and the peasants were determined 
to watch the issue. The commissioners of the Convention 
attached to the army, Barras and Freron, employed every 
means of influencing the soldiers — raised their pay, distri- 
buted daily rations of wine,^ and declared that Toulon was 
in league with the English, and wished to give up the fl(^et 
to the enemies of their country. They succeeded in this 
way in securing the fidelity of the regiments; and when, at 
the end of August, General Carteaux subdued Marseilles, 
the whole coast declared for the Convention, and Toulon 
saw itself completely isolated and exposed to a pitiless 
revenge. Under these circumstances the Bourgeois made up 
their mind, on the 23rd of August, to take a step which 
had previously been falsely imputed to them by Barras : 
they begged the English admiral^ Hood, who, in conjunction 
with the Spaniard Langara, was blockading the harbour, to 
come to their assistance, and received a garrison of the allies 
into their fortress. The admiral declared that he would 
keep the town and the fleet for king Louis XVII., until the 
conclusion of peace. 

This was a dangerous blow to the Bepublic. The loss 
of their best fleet, the raising of the royal banner, the 
alliance between the opposition at home and the European 


J0aiiboa*« report to the Concention naiionaU, Stb December. 
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powers — it was difficult to say which of these things 
was the most perilous. The Convention could not find 
words wherewith to brand the baseness of this treachery. 
The people of Toulon, it was said, are not Frenchmen, they 
are no longer even men, they only exist in tli8 history 
of perjury and felony. It was another signal to visit France 
with a fresh increase of terrorrism; to unite all the revo- 
lutionary parties, and to bring the policy of the government 
into accordance with the views of the most violent of the 
factions. The object in view was to subject the citizens 
throughout the country to an omnipresent and arbitrary 
police; to threaten every hostile movement with immediate 
destruction; and, lastly, to attach the tools of this tyranny, 
— the democratic proletaries — to the existing government, by 
bolding out to them the prospect of booty and enjoyment. 
Before either the JIunicipality or the Club had issued a 
formal proclamation to the people, the Convention mani- 
fested its readiness to give full play to the wishes of the 
factions. On the 3rd of September they passed the long- 
desired decree of execution, in the matter of the compulsory 
loan of 1,000 millions; ordered a new reduction in the price 
of corn; forbade the corn trade in all parts of the country, 
and directed that Paris should be provisioned by means of 
requisitions, like a fortress in time of war. Two days after- 
wards, in full accordance with the views of Hebert and 
Robespierre, they decreed the division of the revolutionary 
tribunal into four sections, with an increased number of 
members, and thereby placed four criminal courts at the 
disposal of the rulers, instead of one. 

All faces at the H6tel de Ville were radiant with joy. 
‘‘It is time,” cried Hebert to the Jacobins, ^to bring matters 
to a conclusion, to form the revolutionary army,^ to send the 
Girondists to the scaffold, and to smite the aristocratic of- 
ficers one and alL Formerly this would have been dangerous, 
but now we have the up^er hand, and must bestir our- 
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selvea*’’ * is true,” said Robespierre, ‘Hhat in spite of the 
loss of Toulon, our position is a splendid one, but the usurers 
and the starvers of ihe people must be crushed: let us 
exterminate the intriguers who dare to caluminate a patriot 
like Pachfe.”* ‘‘The Club,” cried Rouyer, “must no longer 
talk but act; the people must rise and carry the Convention 
with them; they must make their way into every house, 
seize the traitors, and deliver them up to the vengeance of 
the law.” Meanwhile this very people was rioting before 
the doors of the bakers, and then crowding to the Hotel 
de Ville, where Chaumette ordered a general cessation of 
work in the city for the following day. He then went to 
the Convention to calm the fears of that body respecting 
the character of this movement, and at the same time to 
warn them against the aristocrats — i. e. against the Bourgeois 
population of several Sections. The tumult was continued 
in the halls of the Hdtel de Ville until late at night; the 
Jacobins declared their adhesion to the movement; a bureau 
was erected on the Place de Greve, for the purpose of 
dravring up a petition to the Convention; and the mass of 
the people, crowding round it, incessantly raised the cry for 
bread. After these preparations Chaumette appeared in the 
Convention at mid-day, on the 5th, and spoke the first word 
of the day — formation of a revolutionary army. A great 
wave of human beings followed him into the hall of th^ as- 
sembly, who settled themselves on the l>enches with shouts and 
clapping of hands, and demanded the immediate passing of 
the decree. The joyful clamour rose higher and higher when 
Chaumette descant^ on the question of provisions, and pro- 
posed to turn the gardens of the Tuileries into a potato- 
field; when Billaud^Vmrennes demanded the immediate 
arrest of all persona suspected by the people; when 
Danton, alaraya ready to swim with the stream of popular 


^ Jseobin 0 liib, Itt Pecember. * Jseobln elob, 4fli September. 
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favour, procured a grAnt of forty sous a day for those who 
attended the sectional meetings, in order that the poorer 
people might not, through poverty, be obliged to leave the 
field to the rich. Then a deputation of Jacobins appeared, 
and put the finish to all these confiised proposals. ^^Ar- 
rest aU persons of noble birth,” cried their spokesman, 
‘^send the Girondists immediately to the scaffold; let the 
columns of the revolutionary army march through the country, 
each accompanied by a guillotine ; let it work until the last 
traitor is dead; let the sickle of equality be brafidished over 
every head, and mejko terror the order of the day.” 

The Convention answered the proposition of the Jacobins, 
in the first place , by a decree, which denounced the pxmish- 
ment of death against the purchase or sale of assignats; 
and next, by a decree for raising a revolutionary army of 
6,000 men of Paris, for the purpose of making war on the 
reactionists, carrying the revolutionary laws into execution, 
and protecting the provisions of the people. In order to 
secure the incarceration of suspected persons, the law which 
prohibited house-searching in the night-time was abolished; 
the appointment of new members to the forty-eight revo- 
lutionary committees of Paris was ordered by the munici- 
pality , and an unlimited power of arrest entrusted to 
them. 

And thus passed this new holiday in the annals of the 
Revolution. Henceforward, as an orator of the Jacobin 
club remarked, any Frenchman could at any moment be 
legally thrown into prison; — henceforward every proletary 
was sure of his weeldy pay, and every demagogue of un- 
limited booty from the property of his fdlow-citizens. The 
city party began their rule in full trium{di. Their friends 
in the Convention succeeded, on the 6th, in electing Billaud- 
Varennes, CoUotr<d*£forbois, and tiin insignifiemit but like- 
minded Granet, into the Committee of Public Safety; and, on 
the 9th, in oooupying the Comitd de by a 

majority of their party* A oiroular was sent round to the 
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conventional commissioners in the Departments, directing 
that, where it had not yet been done, all offices of every 
kind should be taken from the Bourgeois and given to the 
zealous Smisculottea. And lastly, the municipality of Paris 
carried, off in full measure, the rich gains which they had 
longed for. Every week the Committee of Public Safety 
placed a million of Hvres at their disposal nominally for 
the purchase of provisions, but, in fact, as a compensation 
for leaving the Committee in quiet possession of political 
power — as a democratic apanage. For, even according 
to the calculation of the Committee itself, a sixth of those 
sums, at most, was spent in buying corn, since, for the 
present, the magazines had been filled by the measures of 
August; and after a few weeks the columns of the revo- 
lutionary army began to move, and soon spared the Com- 
mune the trouble of making any payments. ‘^At last” said 
Hebert, on the iOth of September, ‘^at last the provisioning 
of Paris is secured.” 

The measures intended to realise, and carry out in de- 
tail, the system proclaimed on the 5th, soon followed. The 
17th of September produced one law respecting the neces- 
saries of life, and another respecting suspected persons — 
the former establishing absolute power over the property of 
the country, and the latter destroying the personal freedom 
of fta inhabitants. The former fixed the price of all kinds 
of com and fodder; crushed the private trade in these articles 
by a series of troublesome and even dangerous formalities, 
and entrusted the commissariat of the armies to conventional 
commissioners, who, for this purpose, received the right of 
requisition and, when necessary, of confiscation. As previous 
experience had taught, that, under such a system, a number 
of agriculturists would no longer till their fields, a prelimi- 
nary enaetmenl had been issued, on the 14th, according to 
which the communes were to be made answerable for the 
sowing of the lands; men, horses, and other cattle, were 
made liable to requisition for this purpose; and all negligent 
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labourers were to be punished by imprisonment, for not 
more than three months. Thus one measure of compulsion 
gave birth to others: the State was on the way to become 
the only farmer, the only merchant, the only manufacturer 
in the country — to undertake all the cares and l&bours of 
civil society, and to mete out their daily portions of bread 
to the inactive and impoverished masses. The system of 
requisition, which assumed that the State was the supreme 
proprietor of every thing, was daily reduced to practice: 
on the 20th, all the materials used in ship-buiHling, — on 
the 27 th, all the trees fitted to supply timber — on the 
4th of October, all the mercantile vessels of the land — 
were placed at the disposal of the State. The State itself 
fixed the price of the articles, and, on the 29th, laid it 
down as a general principle, that all wares should be taxed 
at the average price of 1790, with the addition of a third; 
and that all wages should be fixed by the same standard, 
with the addition of a half. A special commission was 
empowered to enquire into, and settle, these innumerable 
values. 

Such was the state of things with respect to the rights 
of property. As to the liberty of the person, the law of 
the 17th declared all citizens to be ‘‘suspected,” who had 
either shown themselves in any way friends of tyranny, or 
had not duly paid their taxes , or had not received 
a card of citizenship from the local or sectional authorities. 
As this card was issued by the municipality, and had to 
be countersigned by the revolutionary committee, which 
could arbitrarily refuse its sanction — this arrange- 
ment placed the freedom of every citizen in the hands 
of a few persons, who had recommended themselves by 
party zeal to the dub of the place^ or the conventional 
commissioners, as members of the committee* Every sus- 
pected person was to be aixested, aqd guarded, at his 
qwn cost, in a locality specially prepared for the purpose, 
until the condusion of peace. 
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Incredible as it may sound, this absolute power over person 
and property seemed not extensive enough to the Parisian 
party* When the Convention, on the 18th, decreed that 
whoever spread false intelligence concerning the war should 
be transported to Cayenne, CoUot d’Herbois demanded that 
the law should have a retrospective force. A remnant of 
shame or mercy, to which the Dantonist Thuriot lent words, 
decided the Convention to refuse assent; whereupon Collot 
proposed that ihe prisons of ^Hhe suspected” should be un- 
dermined, ih order to blow them up at the first manifestation 
of a refractory spirit. When this too was negatived, he 
commenced again, on the following day, with redoubled 
fury, by proposing that all merchants, who sold the neces- 
saries of life at a high price, should be locked up ; he said 
that he had tried this experiment during his mission in the 
Oise department, and had brought down the price of butter 
by one-half. *‘In iGsict,” he said, *^the suspected ought not to 
be tolerated in the land, even after the peace, but sent into 
perpetual' banishment laden with the curses of [the people.” 
Even Robespierre protested against this, but drew upon 
himself such a violent attack from his irritated colleague, 
that he endeavoured to appease him by concessions, and 
recommended his first jHroposal — respecting the incarcer- 
ation of mer<diants — as an example, at any rate, to the 
conventional concumsstoners in the provinces. 

After the men in power had once made up their minds to 
try the patience of the French people to such a degree as 
ihiS) and iinieservedly to advocate the most unheard-of 
tymihyt — the official abolition of the con- 

stito^en^ six we^ before ~ might be im- 

mediatfif If the nation could endure the laws of 

the 171% allow ffie continued existence of the 

Conr&a^lAl^^^ OomaoS^e of PubHc Safety. The post* 
ponement ef audb a declaration could only, at best, revive 
the envioiia andhttion of the demoo-ats who did not im- 
mediately enjoy the sweets of office; and in &ct symptoms 
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of this kind made their appearance towards the end of 
September. The clul) of Cordeliers brought forward motions 
against the conventional commissioners, wh6 did not respect 
the orders of the minister at war; and the Jacobins, for a 
moment, supported them. This was an agitation similar to 
that of Hebert for a constitutional ministry — an aspiration 
of Bouchotte and the municipality against the Convention. 
Another time it was the majority of the Convention itself, 
the moderate men of the Centre under the Dantonist Thuriot, 
(formc*rly member of the Committee of Public Safety, which 
he had left from dislike of Billaud and Collet) who, when 
Houohard and other generals were dismissed, had shown symp- 
toms of resistance to the Committee. Neither of these move- 
ments had any result, but the Committee, nevertheless, deter- 
mined to bring matters to an issue. 

In the first place, Robespierre’s friend Amar, on the 3rd 
of October, brought forward the long expected impeach- 
ments of the Girondists in the name of the ComiU de 
Surety ghiirale. Besides the twenty previously proscribed 
persons, it was directed against forty -two deputies,^ who 
had been, for the most part, already arrested, and who were 
sent to the revolutionary tribunal for immediate trial. Then 
came the seventy-three representatives who had signed the 
protest against the 2nd of June, discovered at the house 
of Duperret — all of them members of the Bight and Centre* 
Amar proposed to arrest them, and to idlow the C&miU de 
S&reU g^n&ToXe to give a furthei^ report upon tlmir case. 
On this point a discussion took place among the rulers 
themselves. The extreme Left wished to send timni ndthaui 
delay to the scaffold, with the forty-twoj pUAiisi^mrre 
interfered, and carried Amar’s motion. Bfo prabldli|f in- 
tended to make use of their services at sinsae time, 

and under altered circumstances, ag^nst the HehmNNbts; and 

^ ThU namb«r U tsksn itom Ui« two iacorreot liite. 
anthentio Ibt. Ttia Manltsar has 
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for tho immediate object — the unconditional subjection of 
the Centre — the proposed measure was quite sufBcient. 
This becomes still clearer when we find that the sittings of 
the Convention, at that time, were attended by scarcely 300 
members^ ^ and that the Mountain, in the absence of about 
140 deputies on missions, never numbered more than a 
hundred. Under these circumstances, the elimination of 
seventy-three opponents had a double importance. 

llhus secure of the Convention , the Committee of Public 
Safety cam^ forward, on the 10th of October, with the sen- 
tence of death against the new Constitution. Ever since 
the 5th of September, they had caused petitions to be sent 
up from the clubs and rural communes, praying that the 
Convention would remain at its post as long as freedom 
was in danger. This was so much a matter of course, that 
the decree did not consider it advisable to mention it. Its 
essential provisions were to the effect; that the provisional 
government of France, until the conclusion of peace, was. 
a revolutionary one; that ministers, generals, and local 
magistrates, were under the superintendence of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety; that all authorities were bound to 
carry out the revolutionary enactments sis speedily as pos- 
sible; that the Committee, on its part, should hurl the revo- 
lutionary army upon the enemies of the Revolution, draw 
up exact accounts of all the provisions in Prance, apportion 
to every man what was necessary for his maintenan(re , and 
subject the rest to requisition. The report with which 
St. Just brought in the law, in the name of the Committee, 
frankly declared, in bombastic periods, the sentiments and 
intentions of the new government. It announced to all 
officials^ committees anif commissioners — in a to word all 
democratic rulers^ — that the Committee demanded of them 


1 About SOO never came out of then a htindlred were proscribed or 
tfae eommitteiMi into ib»pienum; more absent on miisiona. 
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diligence, order and strict obedience. As a compensation to 
them, it was announced' to the nation; that, for the foun- 
dation of the Republic, it was indispensable that the will of 
the sovereign people should crush the royalist minority; and 
rule over it by right of conquest. And thus this Republic, 
with brutal candour, proclaimed that, being intolerable to an 
unfettered people, and inconsistent with legal freedom, it 
rested on the sword alone. Its self-confidence was sufficient 
to make it believe, that in this confession of weakness, it 
was manifesting both power and courage. 
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50,000 HBIf OB8PATCHBD PKOM THB V080B8 TO PLAMDB88 . — OpPIOBRS OP 

BlOn BIBTR BJBCT8D VBOM THB ABMT. HoOCBfBD OBlfBBAL OP THE ARMY 

OF THB BOBTB. HiS FliAK OF 0PBRAT10N8. BaTTLB OP HONDSCllOTTBN. 

DuHKIBK BBLIBYBO. ThB COMMrrTBB OF PCBLfC 8APBTY SANCTION 

BOOCHABO’S MBASOBBS. FaI. 1« OF I.B QCB8MOI, BATTLB OF MBNlN, RKTRBAT 

OF BOCCBABO. FaLL OF BODCBABO. JoCBDAN OBNBRAL OF THB ARMY OP 

TBB NORTH. — ThB A178TBIAN8 BB8IBOB MALBBI^OB. NbW FRBNCIl TACTIC»<. 

AcTPAI* NBBBBBS of TBB TROOPS AVD ABMIB8. — BaTTLB OF WATTIONIBS. 

— End of thb campaion in flaiidbba. — Jocbdan dismissed. — Tur 

AD8TB1AN8 ATTACK Al.8ACB.---0BNBBAli PICHBOBC. ObNBBAL HOCHB.— 

BOCHB FOBM8 A JONCTION WITH PICHBOBC. — XlIB FOB MSB BBCB1YB8 TUB 

COMMAND OF THB ABHIBB OF THB M08BLLB AND KUINB. AmD GAINS A 

COMPLETE YiCTOBT OYSB BrOBMSBB. 

We have seen, in the preceding book, the position in which 
the belligerent powers stood to one another, after the fall 
of Mayence and Valenciennes. The Sardinians came to u 
standstill on the Italian frontier, bec&nse Austria obstinate]) 
refused the aid which was so repeatedly asked for. On th* 
Rhine, Wurmser directed all his efforts against Alsace, 
thereby removing all ground of iq>prehension for the interior 
of France; and he had completeljr broken off iHendly rclatioiih 
with Prussia. On the froutiers of Flanders, Coburg stood 
with one division before Xie^uesnoi, Orange, with another, 
near Menin', and York, with a thir^ before Dunkirk. Tb< 
French government had received fiiH and trustworthy infor- 
mation, that no zeal for the war was to be found among the 
Allies, nor any serious plans of aggression; and they wen 
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therefore able quietly to tske measures for safety at home^ 
and conquest abroad. 

According to the whole poidtjop ^ ^ nortibem 

theatre of war was the moirt^ ^ FlwiSf and ti^e 

Bhenish, the least so^ JBiren heiba^ ol 

therefore, the Committee of Pnbib hsd recurred to 

the system of Custine (who had just heai arrested), which 
was, to secure success in Belgium, by drawing the Bfaentsh 
forces into that quarter. On the 21st of July, therefore, 
they decreed that 21,000 men — taken partly from the 
Moselle army, and partly from the army of the Ardennes — 
should march to Valenciennes. When this place had fallen, 
and Kilmaine driven beyond the Scarpe, they issued an 
order, on the 8th of August, for the despatch of 30,000 
more men from the Moselle army, for the transport of 
which a sum of five million livres was granted to the minister 
at war. ' It was the only means , but it was perfectly 
effectual. In the northern Departments the exhaustion and 
discontent of the inhabitants made fiirther levies hazardous,® 
and there were no other troops of the line in the neighbourhood. 
It is certain, therefore, that if the allied armies on the 

Rhine had prevented the despatch of those reinforcements, 

by vigorous and well-conceived offensive movements, France 
would have been without the means of resisting Coburg’s 
operations. Now, however, the French had only to maintain 
themselves in the beleaguered fortresses until tiie arrival of 
these reinforcements; the Republic would then be sure of 

being able to oppose the enemy at every point with over- 

whelming numbers* 

In this expectation the government employed itself, during 
the month of September, in what was c^ed the patriotio 

* Hinnies of ibo dominlilee. — by tbs catalry in great batiueB, 

» Tbie levy was gtieniplid iStsr in Dafcbampstotbe Committee Of Fublie 
the autnmm*, ftbe men SfiiWUM by 8efeW> Sdth December; and on msny 
hundreds, and were eiq^litied again other ocea^ona. 
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purification of the armies — i. e. the exjnilsion of all officers, 
whose birth or opinions rendered them obnoxious to the 
new rulers. It was of no avail to General Kilinaine that he 
had just brought the northern army, by great skill and good 
fortune, •over the Searpe. ^‘Ile was not born in France,” 
said a commissioner, ^‘and will never like us;” — ^^Ile has 
laid open the road to Paris," said another, ‘’Mn order to 
cover the frontier districts; it is evident that he has an 
understanding with Coburg.” During his mission to tlui 
Army of tke north, Billaud-Varennes dismissed and arrested 
six generals in one day. On a similar circuit , Konsin 
denounced four generals, ivnd seventeen sn])erior oftieers, as 
•'■aristocrats, noblemen, and foreigners," all of whom, lu* 
said, were odious to the patriots. A charge brouglit by a 
town council, a club, or even by a single j>atriot, was suf- 
ficient to ruin a general: Omeara, the commandant of Dunkirk, 
e. g- was immediately sus[)ended by Bouehotte, on the 
information of a democratic surgeon. The' troops w(*re thus 
suddenly deprived of th(‘ir former officers, more than seven 
hundred of whom were dismissed from the Rhine army 
within a few weeks; it was no wonder that all discipliiu' 
was lost, and that excesses of every kind were th(‘ order of 
the day. In addition to this, the (^lubs cried out against the 
ill-treatment of their warlike brethren, whenever the latter 
were punished; the troops of the line and the volunteers 
were perpetually quarelling; and tlR‘ supplies for the army 
were every where interrupted, because even the military 
magazines were used to feed the Parisian mob. Meanwhile, 
to increase the confusion, swarms of peasants belonging to 
the general levy continually arrived; envoys from Paris 
hawked the Journals of Hebert and liis associates through 
the camp; noisy tumults arose in the regiments against 
treacherous officers and English gold; and the soldiers, brave 
as they were, lost all their firmness and self-confidence when 
they lost their discipline. ' They abused their generals for 
continually retreating, but, at the first alarm, threw away 
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their weapons and fled in orowda.*^ "^And ^hus it came to 
pasS) that the Army of the north, which at the end of July 
had numbered 97,000 men — without reckoning garrisons— 
between Maubeuge and Dunkirk, lost seventeen thousand 
men, ® after the taking of Caesar’s oamp^ without any serious 
battle; and that all the bodies of recruits despatched to the 
army disappeared ^ like dew in the sand# The cause was 
always the same, the composition of the democratic govern- 
ment, which squander^ its boundless resources, amidst high 
sounding speeches and wild concision; r 

General Houchard, the late commander of the Moselle 
Army, succeeded Kilmaine as chief of the Army of the 
north. Custine had once said of him, that he was well 
fitted to lead a division, but was a lost man if he ever 
undertook an independent command. This was a just 
estimate of Houchard: he was a sitbreur of slow conception 
and weak character, who had gamed the favour® of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety by patriotic boasting and abuse, and 
had thereby been inspired with a brief confidence of victory. 
f3ut ho had no sooner entered on his new duties, than he 
\v as carried away , without power of resistance , by the 
whirlpool of cares, deficiencies and dangers. In every corps 
he found a number of popular representatives who besieged* 
him with 'ardent, or brutal and always contradictory, im- 
portunities. The minister at war wrote to him that he 
must not listen to talented tec^mlogists>, but to the asealous 
Samcuiottmi aud add^, that he could not give- him any 
particular advice, but^ that the oountry expected great things 
of him. The Staff of the army, like every other ruliiig body 
at tliat time, wns tom by internal dk^iensions , and dMdad 
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parties, each of which, with violent complaints 
their opponents, tried to get possession of the 
general. The most able of these were unquestionably tin* 
General- Adjutants, Bairthelemy and Vernon, who, fortunately 
for the army, soon obtained the lead, but who, unfortunately 
for the general, M^ere known as adherents of Custine, aiul 
therefore hated by the Hebertists. Under these circunistaii(‘(*s, 
it was impossible to take a single step \\ ithout diseussions 
and hindrances; and w^hile the govornmeiit incessantly urg(*d 
him to make a bold advance, the general shrank li(3iu (‘\{'i y 
undertaking which was not certain of success, becausi* tin* 
slightest failure would certainly be punished by tin' c-on- 
ventional commissioners as treason. 

Honchard’s first idea was to make a -diversion again‘^^ 
Maritime Flanders, which was at that time almost entirely 
unoccupied; for which purpose he drew oft’ 3,(X)(j nn*n from 
the Ardennes Army, and portions of his most impoit.int 
garrisons, which were gradually replaced by national i^uiai-ds 
from the interior. But just at this moment, on the ISth 
of August, he received news that the Duke of \'oik wies 
leading 37,000 men against Dunkirk; and likewise ol‘ tin* 
disastrous battles in the forest of Monnal, by whieli ( e- 
burg prefaced the storming of Uequesnoi. He UetermiinHl, 
therefore, to await tire arrival of reinforcements— wlii eh 
were being transported in carriages from the Moselle 
Array — before undertaking any expedition of his own. The 
danger of Dunkirk at first sight seemed great. The gar- 
rison of 8,000 men was by no means stifticient for the ex- 
tent of the walls; the merehaiits were exasperated by the 
laws of the maammmi md aetapn^rement^ and the sailors of the 
harbont were disobe#gFjit and mutinous.* Fortunately for 
the French, the indoJence and disorder of the Allies wer<‘ 

* Boise litlioimNmoii on jpolnt the eorrevj^ondeaee of the* war m in- 
fa VU vol.U. iitry. 

fall. A vktttm fteMIsd memtmt la 
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infinite. York took nine day® to march about sixty-fire 
miles, and on his arrival had neither engineers, nor heavy 
artillery, nor other siege materials.^ He looked in vain, to 
the very end of the siege, for the appearance of the English 
fleet, so that the place remained quite undisturbed on the 
si‘a-side. But what was still worse, the weakness of the 
Allied Army made a complete blockade, even by land, im- 
possible. While York pitched his camp on the east side of 
the* fortress-^ Houchard was able to send continual reinforco- 
ni<‘iits of troops, artillery, and materials of all kihds, from the 
\v('st ; and before- York could get his batteries ready, the 
n(*w coimnander, the energetic Souham, began to assume 
the oflensivc at all points. York had posted about half his 
ai iny, iiinler tin* Hanoverian general Freitag, about fourteen 
n»i]c> to the south-east of Dunkirk, as a protection against 
the FiH'iieh camp at Cassel. But the position of his divisions 
lacanie (‘xtrerncly critical when Souham opened the sluices 
on th(* southern front of the fortress, and thereby laid the 
flat lands for a considerable distance several feet under water. 
II) this stop immediate communication between York and 
Fr<*itag was cut off, and the former had no other line of 
r(‘trent than the road to Fumes, on a narrow dam between 
the sea-coast and miles of swamp. In this position the 
Allies recauved the attack of the French relieving army on 
the Gth of September.^ 

As soon as York’s designs against Dunkirk had become clear, 
Houchard had raised his left wing at Cassel — which would be 
exposed to the first shock — to the number of 23,000 men , and 
then collected about 40,000 men in the neighbourhood of LdUe; 
while Coburg was observed on the Scarpe by at most 10,000 
men of the main body, and by 12,000 men under General 
Gudin at Maubeuge. The reinforcements fropa the Moselle 


» Ditfurtli. *'/)♦> in Piatk- hi the Hessian sTchlvea. 

dern^ T, 106,** on tha aathoHijr of Uie ^ 
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Army, 22,000 strong, were only a few days’ march distant on 
the 25th of August, and were destined partly to strengthen 
the corps which was observing Coburg at Maubeiige, and 
partly to enable the main army to deal a decisive blow at 
Idlle. Y<Trk and Coburg, each exclusively o<‘Cupiod with his 
own siege operations, took little notice of these accumulations 
of troops. The only tiling wdiich Coburg did, was to sum- 
mon Beaulieu from Namur, with eight battalions, and to 
post him at Orchies, some miles in front of himself, in tht‘ 
direction of liille. Besides these, as we have already remarked, 
13,000 Dutchmen, under Orange, were stationed exactly op- 
posite Dille — in widely scattered posts, and in eompleti* 
isolation — between the two main camps, about thirty -thrc^* 
miles from Quesnoi and forty-seven from Dunkirk. 

Upon the knowledge of these facts, BartJielemy and Vernon 
formed a plan, which, if energetically carried out, promised 
the most splendid results. It consisted in falling upon the 
positions of the Dutch with 40, (XK) men, and, after defeating 
and dispersing them, in following them up in qiiiek pursuit 
past Y pres on the north-west, and down the livs to Fnnu^s 
and Niewport. From the superior numbers of the French 
this might be effected, before Coburg received any certain 
intelligence of the object of the enemy’s movements. When 
once they had reached Fumes, the French army would i)e 
in the rear of the divisions of York and Freitag, who wen* 
separated by the water, and threatened in their front by the 
camp at Cassel; the republicans might hope, therefore, to 
capture, at any rate, York and his soldiers, to the very last 
man, between the swanit>s and the sea. Coburg would then 
hardly be able to maintain himself any longer in Belgium 
against his victorious adversaries* 
la a consnl^tion held, on the 26th of August, witli the 
eonveattonal oOintnissioneis^ Vernon explained the particulars 
of this plii^ with great technical knowledge, and elo- 
quence; Hpiichai*^ supported him, and the commissioners 
gave a hind bi halT consent. But very soon a number of 
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scruples were suggested, the most important of which, after 
all, was, that the scheme originated with a friend of Custine, 
^^whost' eyes,” wrote one of the commissioners to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, ^^do not please me at all.” The 
zeal of the generals was hereby perceptibly cooled, «and when 
a preliminary attack made upon the Dutch, on the 27th, 
(even before the arrival of the Rhenish troops) had no result, 
Barthelemy gave up the enterprise. ^‘Our troops,” he wrote 
on the 29th, ^^are still too little accustomed to order and 
discipline, to allow of our beginning with such a bold game” 
— a game, he meant, in which the intervention of Coburg 
was, after all, within the bounds of possibility. In addition 
to this, a letter from the Committee, dated the 28th, arrived in 
the camp, in which Carnot urgently exhorted the generals 
to save Dunkirk. The loss of this city, he said, would pro- 
duce a ferment through the whole of France, while a victory 
over would be followed by a revolution in England 

(Carnot was thinking of the Edinburgh Convention, which 
was to meet in September); this question, therefore, 
he continued, was to be regarded , not so much from a 
military as a political point of view, and powerful bodies 
of men ought to be hurried up as quickly as possible to 
save Dunkirk at any price. Accordingly Houchard determined 
to deal the heaviest blow , not from Lille against the Dutch, 
but from Cassel against York — to send off 30,000 men to 
that place against the^latter, and with 50,000 men to fall 
upon the 15,000 men of General Freitag. On the 3d he 
reported to Paris the plan which he had given up, and his 
reasons for doing so; and it was now Carnot who, on the 
5th, by return of post, expressed his lively regret at the 
change; but acknowledging hisf own ignorance of the cir- 
cumstances of the enemy, he gave the general fall power 
to act as he thought fit. When this despatch reached 
the camp, it was too late for a second change* The straggle 
had already began at Cassel, the army was merching against 
Freitag^s position in six columns, the two most importaat 
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of whidb were led by Houchard himself^ and Jourdan, who 
had. just been made general of division.* 

From the vast numbers of the French, the final result 
could not be doubtful. Yet the German soldiers continually dis- 
played their great superiority. A handfiil of Hessian chasseurs 
(Colonel Prfischenk), and some battalions of Hanoverian 
grenadiers (General Dachenhausen) barred the progress of the 
great oolumlis of the enemy by their immoveable firmness, 
and continual sidUes, until the evenings — what might not 
have been dene with such troops by a leader of any sagacity 
or ^eigy?* Even in the middle of the night, when the 
French, advancing from their right wing, had already stormed 
the village of Bexpode, behind the front of the allied centre, and 
had captured General Freitag, who was hurrying up, suspect- 
ing nothing , General Wallmoden with 400 Hanoverians re- 
covered the place by an unexpected onset, liberated his com- 
mander, and made it possible for the other divisions to unite 
afresh further in the rear at Hondsehotten. Here, posted be- 
tween the canal which leads to Fumes and the gardens of the 
village of lieyzeele, with their centre at Hondsehotten — a place 
protected by dstdbes and swamps, and only accessible by a 
single narrow datn^^—the AHies, 13,000 strong, awaited in 
the pouring rain, during idte whole of the 7th, the attack of 
the Frendh.’ On the 8d>, and not till then, Houchard renewed 


* b^we aa||HrfS<i ^ Jp psiily ea liaitte of the 27ili tks a mere feint, 
then# ^vsoW, wkloti firoia and lastly heoause Jomini and those 

cf W follow him have stated the 

ardidved (dodds pahHdhid afrdagth of the French at Hondschot- 

ia qmlU half their actual iiumher. 
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the onset, with redoubled zeal, leading no less than twenty 
battalions in person along the dam against the allied centre ; 
while General lieclair endeavoured to push forward along the 
bank of the canal , and General Hedouville charged the left 
wing of the enemy at LeyZeele.. The Hanoverians in the centre 
did not yield an inch, and kept up an artillery battle for 
four hours against fearful odds, until they had fired their 
last shot. The Austrians and Hessians at Xieyzeele de- 
fended themselves with no less gallantry, and four times 
drove back the left wing of the enemy in wild* confiieion. ^ 
It was not until fresh reinforcements ^d been brought up, 
which completely outflanked the place, and' were already 
sweeping with their shot the road to JB'umes, the only line 
of retreat, that General Wallmoden gave the order to retire. 
Ev(*n then, while the French at last took the dAm by storm, 
a IL'ssian battalion (General Cocbenhausen} held Hondschot- 
tcn, until the army had reached their camp at Furnes without 
farther accident. » 

In spite of all this heroic courage on the part of the 
Germans, in spite of the error of the French in not throwing 
their chief force on lieyzeele, the key of the enemy's 
line of battle, the day had very important results^ Xha 
allies had lost 4,500 men; the corps^ UoW scarcely 
strong, had no chance of maintaining itself any longer 
at Fumes, if the enemy pursued their advantage vfith en^gy* 
But if this place wer# given np’^ every chance of York's 
escape was cut off. The Frenob^ aleuimffeted 

terribly; their troops, tl^ugk victofmiur tpt il^ree. daya in 
succession, were in dreadftd and ifr 

of them, in spite of the commands of their ofSoen^, Iwere 
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employed in plundering the places which they occupied. 
The main political object however — the relief of Dunkirk — 
had been completely attained, and a division of the army 
marched into the town as early as the 7th. Houchard saw 
before him, between Hondschotten and Fumes, a marshy, 
and in some places inundated, plain, and this, too, like the ap- 
proach to the bfittle-field of the preceding day, which had cost 
him so much blood; could only be passed by a narrow road. 
Incapable as l|e was of taking a comprehensive view of things, 
he could not make up his mind to march into this unknown 
ground. £ven Carnot, in his letter of the 5th, instructed 
him not to undertake any thing decisive, if the issue were at 
all doubtAiL In spite, therefore, of the importunities of the 
conventional commissioners, he decided to halt. The Duke 
of York thereby gained twenty-four precious hours, during 
which he withdrew from Dunkirk (without any further loss 
than the thirty**two ships* guns intended for the siege), and 
collected bis whole i^rce at Fumes, to the amount of about 
30,000 men. 

Houebard now eompletely lost all inclination to make any 
attacks upon the duke* His state of mind is completely 
reflected in his letter of the 10th, in which he informs Bou- 
cbotte of his victory, and then continues: ^^What am I to do 
now? I have considered the matter thoroughly. I do not 
thsnk that I to marqh against Fumes, considering the 

strength of the memy, and the wretched state of the roads. 
It he hette^ to d^Send myself here, to occupy the line 
of the Dys, imd there to beat the Dutch. When this has 
sheen done, I shell cheek the JSnglisfa, who have been terribly 
out np, iHih 8^^000 men, and can march with 30,000 to 
the relief of <^l^noi.** We see how painfully he wrestles 

» mat MfUr the emptars of eeeh rilliige, 

trsn* everybody, even the officers, imme- 
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with a task too difficult for him, how he weighs and wavers, 
and comes, after, all to no determination. He had, however, 
the satisfaction of receiving the ftill approbation of his supe- 
riors for his final resolution. Carnot, in his answer of the 
13th, once more expressed his regret at the abkndoftment of 
the first plan of the 25th, but praised his int^tion of re- 
turning with all speed to relieve Quesnoi, since the news 
from that quarter was highly alarming; and he once more 
gave him absolute power to carry out his platts. 

All the professional soldiers with whom we are*acquaitited, 
from general Jomini to Marshal Soult, are un^imous in 
condemning these resolutions. They all declare it to have 
been an error of the first magnitude, that Houchard did not 
complete the destruction of the Duke of York— ^which was 
certain on the 8th, and possible on the 10th — before turning 
against a new enemy. But this fact ilo one has remarked — 
because no one has hitherto examined the official documents 
— that these very mistakes of Houchard, either originated 
with Carnot and the Committee of Public Safety, or were, 
at any rate, unreservedly praised by them. As, in the former 
case, (on the 29th of August) Carnot’s excessive anxiety 
about Dunkirk led to the abandonment ol the first compre- 
hensive plan of attack, so it was the fears of the govern- 
ment for Quesnoi, which affixed the seat of ministerial san<^ 
tion to Houchards errors of the 10th of September. 

Punishment followed with no halting ste|». Against the 
Dutch, indeed, the successes of Hoia^Kehotteii^ ffiliy 

renewed : their scattered posts on tile aitiacked with' 

triple force— partly on the side of Pdf^rmgeii, ;mid partly 
on the side of IdUe — defended themself #hble 
day, with greater constancy than hadhbeen expfCted;' but they^ 
succumbed at last to the masses of men which were^ con- 
tinually brought i^ainieN^ 

in utter confusion, tow^^J^pi^ |l^,|i|orth, 

with a loss of 3,000 

fell into the hand^ of the S'reh^ and Va^ th^ugWy saok^. 
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General Bemilieii,— whom Coburg had pushed forward beyond 
GoHrtrai to within a few leagues of Menin, to support the 
Dlitdi — did not venture to shew himself during the battle; 
in short the victory of the French apj^ieared complete. But 
disasters* came upon them in another Houchard 

had ordered a simultaneous attack on the Austrian divisions 
before Quesnoi, where a corps of 7^000 men, which advanced 
from Bouchain, was literally cut to pieces by twelve imi)erial 
squadrons (prince John of Lichtenstein); and, what was the 
chief point,* when general Ihler pressed forward from Mau- 
beuge into the forest of Mormal to relieve Le Quesnoi, he 
learned from 'the prisoners that all his exertions were in 
vain, since the fortr^s had already been two days in the 
hands of the Austrians. He would not believe it at first, but 
only too soon received melancdioly confirmation of the fact. 
The case had been the same here as at Mayence and Valen- 
ciennes. The body of the place was uninjured; materials 
and provisions were by no means exhausted; but the soldiers 
lost their xeal, the in^bitants were anxious to see an end 
of the matter, and the commandant did not venture to resist 
any longer. 

A mind of Napoleon’# acuteness and resolution, in IIou- 
chard’s plspee^ wouM not even now have given up the game 
as lost. Though Ck>t|nrg could dispose of his whole force, 
Qrange, on the OAer hnnd, was put completedy hors 
md was in bad case, and at a great dts- 

tahUO. The Fri^tdl ‘general, by a few marches, might have 
united atUQiy of SD/)0O men between their separated di- 
visimiit^ mid attached one after the other with the greatest 
ehaime of Houebard was not moulded of such 

strong He Hlard that York was advancing by 

forced, marctoe i%tdiist Oourtrai, and it was certain that Co- 
burg Mher side; he looked more to 

the dang^i^# to his own mems 

of resist&ig ^'tiierefbre determined to collect his forces 

>-l)ot for a forward moveiamiif Imt for a corefolly covered 
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retreat On the 15th he ordered his troops to recross the 
Lys to Lille, to evacuate Menin, and to make a sham attack 
upon Beaulieu with the rear-guard, to mask his own retreat. ^ 
During this operation the loose discipline of the French, and 
their want of skill in manoeuvring, were once more strfkingly 
displayed. The evacuation of Menin bad a discouraging 
effect upon the corps sent against Beaulieu; their attack was 
feeble from the very first, and the command to retreat dis- 
solved the bands of discipline; and when a few of York’s 
battalions came in sight on the north, the French fled in 
wild confusion over the Lys, leaving behind them six hundred 
killed .and two guns. Two days afterwards York, and Co- 
burg united their forces in the neighbourhood of Tournay, 
and the French columns took up their previous positions at 
Maubeuge, Lille and Cassel. It was all over with the ag- 
gressive plans of the 25th, and the deliverance of Dunkirk had 
been purchased by the loss of Le Quesnoi. Nevertheless the 
total result of the late operations was highly favourable to the 
French. For the first time iu this year they bad succeeded 
in an enterprise, and the impression made upon them was all 
the stronger, the more they had been struck by the excel- 
lence of the German troops. The soldiers -4bad laid the first 
foundations of self-confidence, and their lekdms bad received 
fresh proofs of the palpable weakness of hostile generals. 

Houchard, however, was not destined to ^joy..the fruits 
of his painful deliberations and exertions. When he led his 
troops over the frontier, his fate was already decided by the 
party feuds in Paris. 

The opponents of Barthelemy and had kli^^^andy 

besieged the minister at war widt thdfe « 

while Houebard’s influence maintained the up|»wdiand,^ and* 
some of the agitators susfe]|d^4 This tnccaa^cd 01 ^ 

^|*|||»| 

1 hnvMBmt to th« 

Public Safety, leih^ol ia^' 

This ordor give« ths key 
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rage of their party ; Buchotte’s commissioners spoke with 
vehemence of the friendship of those two generals with Cus- 
tine, and obtained, in the first place, the dismissal of Vernon. 
Complaints were then made in the Jacobin <dub, that IIoii- 
chard, iike Cnstine and Dumouriez, ill-treated the patriotic 
volunteers. Then the conventional commissioners, Lacoste 
and Peyssard, two zealous Hebertists, pi'oceeded to declare 
that Flouchard’s treachery was fully proved by his not pur- 
suing the English. Lastly, letters of the general were pro- 
duced, written during his command of the Moselle army, in 
which he treated with the Prussian commanders concerning 
an exchange of prisoners, used bitter language against the 
myrmidons of tyranny, and yet in their answers received as- 
surances of their respectful devotion. The main thing, after 
all, was that Vernon’s brother, an induential deputy of the 
Centre, violently attacked Bouchotte and his friends on ac‘- 
count of the general’s suspension, and thereby made Hou- 
chard’s existence a vital question for the dangerous faction. 
Their adherents, as we know, were predominant in the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety ; and the latter decreed, on the ^dth, 
the arrest of Houchard, Bartheleiny and Vernon, and several 
officers of similar opinions. When protests were made in 
the Convention, Robespierre put them down with imperious 
emphasis, and extorted from the terrified a.ssenibly a vote 
of express assent. The fate of the accused was a matter of 
course. The investigation turned exclusively on the question, 
why York’s army had not been entirely destroyed; no now 
facts were elicited, and the revolutionary tribunal unhesitat- 
ingly pronounced sentence of death, without paying any re- 
gard to the approbation accorded by the (>ommittee of Public 
Safety to Hottchard’s measures. 

The chief command of the Army of the north was now 
bestowed on general Jourdan, on the ground of the ability 
displayed by bifin at Hoiidschotten. Jourdan was the first 
of the revolutionary puremm who were henceforward to shine 
at the head of the French armies, and subsequently of the 
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French state. He was the son of an insignificant surgeon 
in Limoges, * and entered the army when he was scarcely 
sixteen years old. After serving in the American war, he 
settled as a shopkeeper in his native town, from which he 
carrit^d liis wares to all the fairs in the neighbourhood. In 
1701 he took service as a volunteer, and was soon afterwards 
chosen by his comrades, as an experienced soldier, to thc^ 
post of chef de hatmUon, In the disorder and lack of offi- 
cers which pr(‘vail(‘d in the Army of the north after Du- 
miiriez' flight, he rose to the rank of brigadier-general, in 
May 179^1, and, two months afterwards, to that of general of 
division. Ho was as zealous a republican as any one, but 
lie displaye*d no mninent talent of any kind, and his education 
was so imperfect, that Ins despatches of this period are full 
of mistakes in spelling, and expressions smacking of the 
guard -room. He was, however, brave, devoted and inde- 
fatigable; and !i(‘ shewed his sound sense by tenacious but 
fruitless protests against the perilous advancement bestowed 
upon him, until In* was at last threatened with arrest if he 
refused to take the command. He felt somewhat relieved 
by tin* circumstance, that Carnot, on the 22nd of September, 
hastened in person from Paris to the frontiers to organize 
the defence, by which, at any rate, the constant bickering 
with utterly incapable, and therefore doubly presumptuous, 
commissioners was avoided. Carnot’s presence, however, 
brouglit no other advantage with it, for neither the deputy 
himself, nor the general whom he guided and protected, were 
able to raise the quality of the troops, or to place the sys- 
tem of grand operations on an essentially better footing. 
The relative position of the two parties remained the same 
as during the whole of the previous struggle; the senseless 
inode in which the allies conducted the war constantly gave 
the French a chance of victory; and the unskilful manage^ 

According to the Bidgt&pkie um- Other writers give di^’erent 

acooants. 
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jmnt of the French ^ frequently preserved their enemies 
from utter annihilation. 

Immediately after Houchard's retreat, and the pau^c in the 
offensive movements of the French, a new plan <»f eon<[n(*st 
on the*old pattern was drawn up at the head ((nart<‘rs of tlie 
prince of Coburg. It was resolved to besiege anotht‘r bor- 
der fortress, and again without taking any otlier notice* of the 
French armies, than the placing of a corps to observe them. 
Coburg’s efforts were now directed against the fortress of Alau- 
beuge, the garrison of which, including a fortified cani[) clost‘ 
to the town, was nearly 10,000 strong. For the l>loekade of 
this place, 14,0(X) Austrians and 14,0(X) Duteh, vvlio w(‘r(‘ 
reorganised in Ghent after their defeat, were d(‘signat<‘d. 
General Clerfait, with imperialists, was posted on iliv 

south of the Sainhre to cover them; and the* Duke of ^’ork, 
with about 4(),1KM> men, was directed to secure the frontier 
from Valenciennes to the sea, by a long extended cordon. 
For this purpose 15,(XK) men, partly English and partly Aus- 
trians, were moved into the country ht*tvveen Moustaun and 
Menin; the Hanoverians undertook to guard the liin* from 
the Lys to the Ypres; the Hessians extended thence to Ni(Mi- 
port, where they rested upon tin* Englisli garrisons of‘ the 
last-mentioned town and Ostend. ‘ These troops, as was 
evident at the first glunee, had received no other orders 
tbUn to ward ofl‘ the attacks of the enemy. Joiirdan tlu^n*- 
fore might have contented himself with posting a sinali nnui- 
ber of men to observe the allies, and bringing overwlielming 
numl>ers, first against Clerfait, and subsequently against 
Coburg* 

His army had at this period sufficiently increased to rc*- 
move any obstacle, arising from a deficiency of nmueri<*al 
force, which might stand in the way of energetic operations* 
The Army of the nortli, exclusive of garrisons, amounb d, 

^ ntimbers are aeeortifag to the Ibie* The etipcHority of force 

»o often dwelt npoti had no oxbtenc*.*. 
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on the 1st of October, to 106,000. 'I’jbe quality of these 
troops, indeed, was not very satisfactory. The cavalry, even 
now, niunbered scarcely 9,000, the infantry of the line 30,0(J0 
nu‘n; all the rest were national guards, volunteers, or recruits 
of' the now levy, whom Carnot and all the generate unani- 
mously declared to be of very little use. They were ready, 
indec'd, to make a furious charge against the enemy’s bat- 
teries; but of persevering steadiness* in battle, of tactical 
capacity, and patience under toil and hardship, not a trace 
was to be found among them. The government had no 
oth(‘r advice to give to the leader of such troops than to 
throw them again and again upon the enemy, no matter 
whether in good or bad order*— no matter whether the loss 
imnu red was gre^at or small. The immediate consequence of 
this system was an infinite waste of human life, which, how- 
(wer, caused the originators of the system of terror but little 
anxiety, as long as they could collected substitutes in the 
thickly peopled land. A further result was apparent in re- 
spe(*t to tactics; the attack was made with scattered bodies of 
iiK'n, and large swarms of skirmishers, to an extent which had 
nev<u‘ yet ham seen. The reason of this lay chiefly in the 
incapacity of the soldiers for any other evolutions; or as, the 
official accounts expressed it, ‘‘the impetuous courage of re- 
publicans needed not the pedantry of art.” But that which 
had the greatest influence on the officers was the — not re- 
publican, indeed, ^but veTy instructive^ — example aftbrded by 
the peasants of La Vendee, who, having never been formed 
acc'ording to military rules, first fired from l)ohiiid trees and 
hedges, and then by a wild rush broke through the lines 
of their opj)ouents. The Convention, whose forces wore like- 
wise v<^ry deficient in discipline, were recommended on all 
sides to adopt this metjiod, * and the Coinmittee of Public 

* Conf. e. g. Barters*# report, Oonv. Tke eorrespondence published 

riat. 26th of tTuIy; — letter of if| dm is fall 

named Felix, Moniieur let An* of same views. 
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of July has the credit of learning a lesson from the 
ixioat hated of its enemies. 

Still fiirtber and more painftil experiences were necessary 
to induce the republican rulers to exchange the present mix- 
ture of dinarchy and tyranny, in the department of the army, 
for a more judicious system. All which had hitherto made 
up the military administration — commissariat and clothing, 
transports and hospitals — was in a state of dissolution and 
ruin; and in spite of the arbitrary despotism, and the 
enormous timonnt of materiel^ with which they now endea- 
voured to effect a reformation, the consequences of the pn^sent 
disorder were for the time most terrible. A few figures 
will snfjfic<^ to bring these results before our eyes. The army 
of the north, as we have before mentioned, contained 105,000 
actual eoinbatants; but the nominal strength aniouiit<‘d at 
that time to 140,000 men, so that the loss in detachments, 
men under arrest and sick etc., amounted to more tlian a 
quarter of the whole army, and of these more than half wcTe 
in the hospitals — an unexampled state ot things in an aim} 
stationed in its own country. At the end of the inontii the 
evil had increased ; when, of a itoniinal force of lb0,0<X> men, 
only 115,000 were fit to take the Held. * The ease was 
the same in all the armies which the Republic kept on foot 
at this period ; in spite of the unlimited power and wild 
energy of the governmeut, the actual number of soldiers was 
always much below the official statSmeats. 

The diflterence appears all the more glaring, because the 
leaders of the Mountain always followed the principle of fal- 
sifying truth, itself by boastful representations. The most 


^ Hat fiielii#ag occurred. In tJie spring of 1794, 

tils It Spt tliat .an ttodtr- 4 g. the imperial army in Belgium 

lipod ready for the fteld amounted to 1 1 5,000 

^ W^mfne} l&eit, tmt the nominal etrengch was 

hat «uch a ,|fct OSily 160,000 the garrisons, 

one deii^ri^d in eoldota 
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striking example of these bombastic falsehoods is found, 
where one would least expect to find it, in the statement 
of the number of existing armies. Who has not heard it 
stated as a certain and acknowledged fact, that, in October 
1793, the Republic had fourteen armies, and in round Clumbers 
a million, or 1,100,000, or even 1,200,000 soldiers, under arms? 
Ibit the official papers of the war-ministry, and the lists of 
the regiments, prove that instead t)f a million, the strength 
of all the bVench armies present in the field was 393,000 men, 
and, consequently in all, including the garrisons, 600,000 men; ^ 
so that, according to the proportion j)ointed out above of 
one sick out of ('very three soldiers, the nominal force would 
be at most 8tX),000 men. It is still more sur 2 )rising — although 
no historical fact is more certain than this — that the much- 
lauded fourteen armies had no more existence than the 
million soldiers, if, at least, the word army is used, in its 
common sense, of a considerable mass of troops under an 
independent gt'iieral. ^ In March, the Convention had divided 
its forces into eleven armies, operating indeiDendently of one 
another. Rut even among these the following figured in 
autumn as sejiarate armies: the Ardennes Army of 10,000 
men, which was always placed at the disposal of the generals 
of the Army of the north — the Armies of the Rhine and the 


1 At the end of 1793 lists 

give in round number: Army of the 
Ardennes and the Nortli 103,000; 
army of the Aloselle and Rhine 
100,000; Army of tlie Alps and Italy 
40, (^00; East and West Pyrenees 
0)0,000; against La Vendee 90,000. 
Total in the field 393,000. Garrisons 
in the North and the Ardennes 85,000; 
on tlic Rhine and Moselle 59,000. 
We do not know the lists of the 
other garrisons, but it is clear that 
the sum -total would not exceed 

III. 


GOO, 000. * In the depot de la guerre 

there is a special memoir on this 
subject, based on the official docu- 
ments, from which the following 
statements have been taken. The 
more important contents of it, how- 
ever, were already published in 1808 
in the Tableau de la Guer re de la lie- 
volution, I. 376, but this publication 
made no impression upon the great 
mass of subsequent French histo- 
rians. 

O 
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Moselle, which amounted together to 100,000 men, and had 
the same task, that of fighting the allies in the Palatinate — 
the Armies of the Alps and of Italy, in all scarcely 40,000 
men, and both employed against the Sardinians — the Annies 
of the East and West Pyrenees (small detachments of 3l,(X)0 
and 28,000 men) which had only a few insignificant skir- 
mishes with the Spaniards — and, lastly, the Armies of the West, 
of Brest, and of Cherbourg, which amounted together to 
50,000 men in June, and 00, (XX) in December; and were all 
intended fgr the one great struggle against the Vendeans 
and the Chouans. These eleven armies, therefore, were really 
only employed in five theatres of war, on only five distinct 
and separate services, in wliich the multiplication of com- 
mafiders-in-chief could only produce a very injurious eff(‘ct 
on the object in view. But even these only make up eleven^ 
and not fourteen armies: this last number, which was after- 
wards palmed upon the history of the world, was arriv«‘d 
at thus; the 12th place was given to the garrison of Mayence 
in La Vendee, although it was placed under the orders of 
the general of the Brest army; the corps before Toulon — 
formed of the troops of the Army of the Alps and Italv, and 
the national guards of the surrounding country — was called 
the thirteenth army; and, lastly, came a so-called armee infer^ 
mMiairej which, however, was not created but only imagined. 
The formation of this last army was entrusted, after tlie fall of 
V^^Hciennes, to general Bt^lair, for#the protection of Paris; 

it really only served as a depot for the recniits of 
tb;0 Army of the north, and after two months was formally 
il^rporated with it. * If it is an honour to the Republic to 
have set fourteen armies on foot in such a manner, modern 


’ When at the end of December, and the armee interme'diaire did not 
at the feativai in VehlbtaMon of the eaUt^ the antboiities inserted in the 
taking of the Toolott, the fourteen programme: an Arm^e du haut iihin; 
armiea were to be repreiooted, and to which they added the Armee re- 
unfortcinately the tliriny of Mayence voiuiionnaire ! 
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Germany may evidently lay claim to a double measure of 
renown, since it possessed from 1815 to 1866 no less than 
thirty-three! 

These general observations were indispensable, both to place 
before us a picture of the revolutionary governmeift, and to 
enable us to form a judgment of the various operations of 
the war. It would evidently be unjust to estimate the merits 
of the generals appointed to rule over this chaos, according 
to the usual standard; and it is doubly clear that the Con- 
vention, which had created all this confusion, acted with un- 
hoard-of barbarity, when it punished every failure with the 
scaflPold. The question — which under all circumstances re- 
mains independent of the disordered state of the military 
administration — is as to the relative merits of the generals in 
respect to creative ideas, ingenious plans, and sustained 
energy; and in these respects Carnot and Jourdan will not 
appear in a very different light from Coburg or HouchardL ^ 
T or it is very remarkable, that with the same tenacity 
with which the allies before Maubeuge repeated the mistakes 
which had injured them four months before at Dunkirk, 
Jourdan held fast to those same mistakes of Houchard, which 
had saved the enemy from utter destruction. He was no 
doubt right to post the battalions of the new levy, as being 
utterly untrustworthy, far aw^ay from the enemy at Vitry:^ 
but it was an unnecessary dispersion of his forces to watch 
every post of York’s eftrdon by a superior force, and thniS' 
to render 50,f)00 men between Dille and the coast unavail- 
able for his main blow. Consequently he had now only 45,000 
men for the attack upon Clerfait, and he once mor# owed 


' I may here refer to the correct 
and ca]m judgment of Marshal Soult, 
and to the official papers of the cam> 
paign of 1794, which will be quoted 
in the 3rd volume. ^ La nouvelh 


leveey he writes on the 3rd, w’est pas 
or^amsse^ la majeure partis 
des bataliiofis forme'es n'a point d*ar» 
mesy ii ne pSuvent remplacer les an* 
cirnnss troupes* 

02 
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it to tlie mistakes of his opponent, rather than to his own 
arrangements, that ho was still able to appear on the battle- 
field with nearly therefold superior numbers. At Wattignies, 
on this occasion, on the 15th and 16th of October, all the char- 
acteristic •features of the affair of Hondschotten were once 
more seen. Jourdan, like Houchard, made his attack with 
a number of detached columns, which were unable to 
render each other mutual support; like Houchard, too, he 
only gradually learned, in the course of the fight, the po- 
sition of the key of the enemy’s line of battle. As at llond- 
schotten, the German troops for a long time repelled the 
attacks of superior numbers with unshaken confidence, per- 
petually rushing forward to deal an after - thrust ; and it was 
not until the second day, when they were driven from the 
key of the position — the village of Wattignies —by a great 
accumulation of of the enemy’s forces, that Coburg resolved 
to discontinue the siege and retire across the Sainbre. Co- 
burg effected this retreat in perfect order, undisturbed by 
Jourdan, who was not at all sure of the result; and he carried 
off twenty-seven captured guns without the loss of any cannon 
or colours of his own. The result was the same in this case, 
as after the battle of Menin; the Allies paused in their attack, 
but had not the slightest fear of any danger in their own 
country. 

Carnot was perfectly aware of the trifling nature of this 
success, and hastened back to Paris 4o inform the Committee 
of Public Safety of it. But he found the intoxication of victory 
so great among his colleagues, that he was obliged, on the 
18th, to send orders to the generals to clear the French soil 
of the foreign hordes of robbers in a few days, and either to 
drown the army of the tyrants in the Sambre, or to ex- 
terminate them jn some other way. On the 22nd more 
special instructions were sent: Jourdan was directed to cross 
the Sambre, to surround the enemy, to throw him back in 
the portion of the country which he occupied, to destroy 
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his magazines, and to cut him off from his communications^ 
To this end he was to try a eoup de main against Namur, 
to send off one division against Mons, another against Tour- 
nai , and to endeavour to form a junction with these, either 
by investing Mons and Tournai, or by taking up a po- 
sition between these two towns and the frontier. It would 
have been impossible to issue orders more at random, or 
less in accordance with the actual state of things, with the 
condition of the troops — of whom a fifth were without arms, and 
two-thirds without shoes — or with the position of the hostile 
armies, which stood ready for battle between three captured 
fortresses.' Carnot, therefore, in a special letter, added the 
remark: that it was by no means wished tha^^^ourdan should 
penetrate into the interior of Belgium, and that the expulsion 
of the enemy from French soil was alj that was desired ol 
him. The general was thereby placed in the most painful 
position; for between these contradictory orders only one 
thing was certain, that his head was at every moment en- 
dangered. To make the matter still worse, another order 
reached him,, which considerably diminished his strength — 
viz. to send off 15,000 men to La Vendee, and the same 
number to the Rhine army ; so that, in spite of the continued 
stream of recruits, 90,000 men at most were left at his dis- 
posal. In this embarrassment he did what he tould; made 
a few demonstrations ogi the Sambre, a few attacks on th€ 
Lys, and then induced a friend of Carnot’s, the conventiona 
commissioner Duquesnoi, to represent the utter impossibility 
of further successes in the field during the severe season 
The Committee withdrew its instructions, * but J ourdan was 
soon made to feel how little protection Carnot could affor 
him against the displeasure of the government. 


^ Opinion of Marshal Soult. mains impirieusement fs Bysthme des 

^ Carnot to Jourtlan, 4th of No- ijperediom* 
vember: Le comiid a cru devoir fixer 
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Thus closed the campaign on the Flemish theatre of war. 
For a few weeks longer the two adversaries harassed each 
other by alternate attacks on either side of the frontier, 
losing more men from hunger, cold, and fatigue, than in 
battle; ifntil, at last, towards the end of December, both 
sides took up their winter-quarters. Jourdan, by a sensible 
arrangement, united his troops in as large bodies as possible, 
that the new and untrained battalions might not be exposed 
to tlie attacks of the enemy. But as it was hereby rendered 
l>ossible for 'the light troops of the allies to undertake plun- 
dering forays against unguarded border districts, the Com- 
mittee continually urged him to extend his quarters — i. c. 
to adopt the sffetem of cordons, by whicli Coburg and York 
had lost the campaign. Jourdan protested several times with 
increasing emphasis, and thereupon suddenly received orders, 
on the 6th of January 1794, to go to Paris and answer for 
himself. On his arrival there he learned that the Committee 
had decreed his dismissal on the same day: he might think 
himself fortunate that Bouchotte’s intercession saved him 
from the scaffold, which, in other cases, was the regular con- 
sequence of such displeasure. 

About the same time a decision, still more pregnant of 
consequences, was taken on the Middle Rhine. We have 
still to relate* how the internal discord of the Allies, in this 
quarter, had had a stiU more disastrous effect than the in- 
capacity of the commanders in Belgium; and how, at the 
same time, on the French side, a real military genius had 
for the first time seized the conduct of affairs, and immedi- 
ately obtained] a most important success. 

Before the king of Prussia left his Rhenish army, he had 
to be present at one more attack upon the French army of 
the Moselle; and indeed it was only with great reluctance 
that he tumc^d his back upon the fresh breezes of the camp, 
the fatilliant images of warlike glory. Ever at the head 
^ theH^^lcdie coltttnn, he had seen how the enemy's po- 
broken up, and the hastily collected hordes of 
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peasants ^ driven back over the Saare. He then repaired to 
Posen ; and Brunswick soon afterwards received instructions 
to part with 0,000 men for the blockade of Landau. He 
was ordered in other respects to continue his support to the 
Austrians, but never to implicate the troops in 8uch*a serious 
undertaking, as to prevent their being at any moment at 
the free disposal of the king. For in consequence of the 
iiegociation with Lehrbach, a firm resolution had been come 
to, either to take no farther part in the war at all, or at 
any rate not to join in it in the following year*, unless the 
Allies would pay .the whole of the expenses. 

After the Moselle army had been driven back towards the 
west, as described above, Ferraris and Wurmser at last re- 
solved to undertake the long-intended storming of the lines 
of Weissenburg. While Wurmser attacked these lines in 
front, the Prussians descended from the Kettrich, and, having 
advanced through the mountains, might have taken the French 
army in the rear, and thereby perhaps have ensured their 
destruction. Such comprehensive operations, however, w^ere 
not to be thought of: the duke did not choose to expose 
himself to the Army of the Moselle, and could not disobey 
the orders of his cabinet; he therefore contented himself 
with placing 7,000 men from his left wing at the disposal 
of the Austrians, for the above-mentioned purpose. But even 
these were engaged in no serious fighting, because the French 
gave up the much- lauded lines, almost without resistance, 
at the first volleys of the Austrian columns, and made a 
hasty, and consequently a bloodless, retreat to the immediate 
neighbourhood of Strasburg (I3th of Oct.). Wurmser was 
full of haste and triumph, hoping to take Strasburg by a 
coup de mahiy with the help of some royidists in the city; 
and was greatly pleased at the reception which he met with 
from the population of most of the villages. But the peasants 

* They are called in the German reports, and more 

eupbonionsly agricoles in the French. 
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'wrere soon disgusted by the robberies of the Austrian ^‘red- 
cloaks,” (the Seressaii Croats) and the brutality of the French 
emigris^ and manifested no further German sympathies; 
the conspiracy in Strasburg was discovered by the con- 
ventional* commissioners, and drowned in the blood of its 
authors. 

At the same time, the relief of Maubeuge and the cessation 
of the struggle on the Belgian frontier gave the Committee 
of Public Safety time and means to give a new turn to af- 
fairs on the •Rhine also. Their first care was directed to the 
internal and external strengthening of the troops. Since 
September the Rhine Army had numbered 52,000 men, of 
which, however, 14,000 were izgncoles^ or peasants of the 
levde en masses so that they could only oppose 38,000 real 
soldiers to the 46,000 under Wurmser. The Army of the 
Moselle had 36,000 men, of no better quality, ^ to resist 
Brunswick^s well-disciplined army, which numbered 4,0(X> 
more. There was as little to be done with the new recruits 
of the general levy in this quarter as in Flanders ; the Com- 
mittee, therefore, ordered them to be sent into the fortresses, 
the garrisons of which were drafted off as much as pos- 
sible to the armies. Then, at the end of October, they 
decreed that 15,000 men should be sent from the Army of the 
north and the Ardennes Army to the Palatinate, the danger 
on the Belgian frontier appearing to be removed for a long 
time to come. The appointment of an able commander-in- 
chief was equally necessary for both armies. Tlie Moselle 
army had had two commanders since Houchard, who rivalled 
one another in impotence and worthlessness. Landremont, 
Beauhamais’ successor on the Rhine, had been dismissed on 
account of his noble birth, at the time of Houchard^s fall, 

^ Accerdiag to the liete in the the less notice because they con> 
war minietrj^ Gonvion St. Cyr give# tradict one other Conf. e. g, N. 17 
here, and in file following eaaes, a and 18. 
different list, of which I need take 
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and no one could be induced to take the command, through 
fear of a similar fate; so that, at last, the conventional com- 
missioners gave the appointment to* Carlin , a dragoon cap- 
tain, only because he was willing to accept it. We have 
already seen how incapable he wa^ ; his incapacity wSs again 
shown in the battle at the lines of Weissenhurg, where he 
was simply unable to give any orther command than one 
for a hasty retreat. Under such leaders anarchy quickly 
spread through all ranks. On one occasion a general of 
division rode over to Strasburg to get instructions from the 
Jacobin club in that city; on another, the general, in tlie 
midst of the enemy’s fire, ordered his war commissioner, on 
pain of severe punishment, to take the command of the troops; 
whereupon tlie latter made off in all haste. Here, as every 
where else, the lawless terrorism of the Committee of Public 
Safety produced, not strength and unity, but fear and dis- 
solution. 

Matters assumed a different aspect when, at the pnd of 
October, General Pichegni became commander of the Rhine 
Army, and, at the beginning of November, General Hoche 
was appointed chief of the Army of the Moselle. 

Pichegru had been a non-commissioned officer in the ar- 
tillery, before tlie Revolution, and was, consequently, like all 
his comrades since 178 ^, a thorough revolutionist. He was 
for a long time president of the Jacobin club in Besan^on, 
and as such was chosen commander by a battalion of 
volunteers. In this capacity he entered the Strasburg gar- 
rison, where, in the absence of warlike employment, he con- 
tinued to play a part in the Jacobin club, and by that 
means rapidly rose to the rank of brigadier- general and 
chief of division, without ever having been under fire. He 
was at that time in the prime of life, always master of him- 
self, cold and impenetrable. By a well-sustained taciturnity 
he contrived to suggest the idea of superior depth ^f mind; 
and he influenced the mass of the half soldiers of that time 
all the more easily, because, being never diverted from his 
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object by amusements, he had really acquired some valuable 
knowledge in various branches of military science. But he 
had never been in battle, had never had the conduct of 
great aflairs, and it still remained to be seen to what 
degree he possessed the eye and the genius of a general. 
It was enough for the Committee of Public Safety that 
St. Just, who was at that time in Strasbiirg, recommended 
him as a man of strong character and a thorough republican. 
He was appointed at once, and St. Just, at the knitting of 
whose eyebrows all the rest of Strasburg trembled, conde- 
scended to overcome the last scruples of the new commander- 
in-chief by encouraging words. Piehegru entered upon his 
office, loudly declaring that the Khine Army should once 
more assume the ojSensivc, and not lay down its arms until 
Landau was relieved, and the French soil cleared of every 
enemy. 

Lazarus lloche, the new general of the Moselle Army, 
was a man of an entirely different stamp, different party 
views, and a different future. He was the son of an 
old invalide^ was reared in poverty and misery by his 
aunt, an old greengrocer, and became a groom when a 
mere boy, that he might not remain a burden on his pro- 
tectress. He was induced to leave this service by reading 
Kousseau^'s writings, which opened to him, as to so many 
of his contemporaries, the prospect of a boundless future. 
He was about to enter a regiment destined for the East Indies, 
when he fell into the hands of the recruiting officers of the 
French guards, and thus came at sixteen years of age into 
the barracks of Versailles. Strong and stately in person, and 
full of zeal and courage, he would have been the pattern of 
a soldier, if his violent temper and unruly pride had not 
incessantly involved him in quarrels and vexation. He was 
perpetually undei^ arrest, and with difficulty kept down 
his wrath against his superiors; he saw before him a life of 
endless slavery without hope or prospect of any kind. But 
the spirit which dwelt in him sustained him: his thirst for 
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knowledge, his ambition, and the presentiment of his future 
grc«atncs8, urged him on. In his leisure hours he carried 
water and worked as a gardener’s assistant; at night he 
knitted wollen caps, and embroidered waistcoats, until he 
had at last earned a sum of money sufficient to buy the 
books on mathematics and military history, for the contents 
of which his soul thirsted. In this state of mind the Revo- 
lution found him, and we may imagine with what delight 
he threw himself into its vortex. He joined in the attack 
on the Bastille, raved for Lafayette, and became •acquainted 
with Danton and Legendre. For a time he gained but little 
personal advantage from the movement; he became a non- 
commissioned officer, and held this post till the summer of 1792, 
when Servan observed the superior bearing of his file, and 
made him a lieutenant on the spot. He then distinguished 
himself at the siege of Thionville, was made captain, 
served as adjutant of General Leveneur in the Belgian cam- 
paign , and after the battle of Neerwinden was privately sent 
by the latter to Paris, to warn the government against Du- 
mouriez’ dangerous intrigues- Hochc discharged this deli- 
cate commission with devoted zeal ; made the acquaintance of 
Pache and Marat, and thereby formed relations with the 
faction of the Hotel de Villc, with Bouchotte, Vincent, and 
Audouin, which suddenly transported him into the most in- 
fluential circles of the great political world — to the ^ very 
source of decrees, by wfiich the fate of Europe was decided. 
He entered upon this new position with the confidence and 
ardour of genuine talent; from the very first moment it 
seemed as if he, the son of the invalide^ the stable-groom, 
had never done any thing else but lead armies and rule 
over nations. He still spoke the language of his patrons, 
cursed like the pbre Duchesne^ swore to exterminate the 
traitors, the rich, and the tyrants; but in the midst of all 
this passion mighty thoughts were germinating in him, which 
in their development quickly cast off these rude forms. 
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On returning to the Belgian army, he could not conceive 
how any one could make war in such a wretched manner; 
all that was grand, correct and decisive, lay in all directions 
clearly before his eyes, and ready for his grasp; and with 
impatieht urgency, and a full consciousness of his own su- 
periority, he besieged the Committee of Public Safety with 
warnings and advice. Cease,” he wrote at the end of 
August, ‘Ho divide our forces; collect an overpowering mass 
and seize victory by a bold advance. We are waging a 
war of m^*e imitation, a war of puppets; we follow the 
enemy wherever they shew themselves; we go to the point 
to which they lead us, without any plans or ideas of our own. 
Cannot we consider what we ought to do, without first think- 
ing of their movements?” When Carnot read the memoir 
prefaced by the above words, he cried: “This officer will 
make his way.” Whereupon Robespierre took up the do- 
cument, read it through with attention, and then said: “This 
is a highly dangerous man.” * There the matter rested. 
Meanwhile Hoche distinguished himself so greatly by his 
restless energy in the defence of Dunkirk, that ho was im- 
mediately afterwards appointed brigadier -general, and after 
a short interval, general of division. In this position he 
renewed his proposals to the Committee for the conquest of 
Belgium, repeating, in the main, the plans of Barthelemy, 
urging them to collect large forces, and unhesitatingly to 
give up all subordinate positions. “ What matters,” said he, 
“the destruction of a nest, when the decision of a campaign, 
and the welfare of the country, are at stake?” He once 
more spoke to the winds, for we have already seen what 


* Tbfs story is related by Carnot /era non chemin'* when Hoche 

in the Hemoire agsinst Bailleul and had long become an officer, cannot 
the ISth of Froeddor. The fact of invalidate the credibility of the 
his calling the anfitor of the memoir, anecdote, 
four years after die event, a sergeant 
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sort of instructions were sent to Jourdan instead of these, 
at the end of October. 

About this time, a peremptory and immediate necessity 
arose of appointing a vigorous commander over the Moselle 
army. Audouin remembered his friend, and proposed him 
to Bouchotte; Carnot had no objection to make, and 
the Committee confirmed the appointment. Hoche carried 
with him to his new scene of action directions to relieve 
Jjixndau at any cost ; but on his arrival he found the task 
almost hopeless. The army was weak dispirited and dis- 
orderly; he declared to Bouchotte that he could nothing, 
that whatever was done must be done by the Rhine Army; 
and for this purpose he sent off a division of his forces 
to reinforce Pichegru. But the aspect of affairs in that 
quarter was not much more promising; the news from Lan- 
dau became every day more alarming, and new and urgent 
orders arrived from Paris. For a time, therefore, there 
was helplessness in both camps, and Pichegru was obliged 
in his turn to send oft’ some battalions to the Army of the 
Moselle. At last Hoche, at the repeated instigation of 
Bouchotte, resolved to attack the Prussians in full force. 
But Brunswick, who had already resolved to take up his 
winter-quarters, retreated slowly until he had concentrated 
about 15,000 men in the strong position of Kaiserslautern, 
where he repulsed all the attacks of the twofold superior 
enemy, with terrible bloodshed. Some attempts to storm 
Wurmser’s intrenchments at Hagenau, which were made 
at the same time by Pichegru, had no better result; this 
first attempt failed completely. 

But Hoche now threw off all consideration for the wishes 
and instructions of the capital. His confidence was not in 
the least diminished by the late events, and he wrote to 
Paris, proposing to lead two-thirds of his own troops, 
and the reinforcements which might meanwhile be expected 
from the Ardennes, over to the Rhine Army, and then, 
to break through the enemy at this point with irresistible 
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force, ^ The influence of liis friends induced the Committee 
to pardon his first failure, and to sanction the new proposal. 
General Japonicr, therefore, first marched 4own the I^autcr 
to the Rhine, on the 4th of December, with 12,000 men; 
three other divisions of equal strength followed a week later, 
and their arrival immediately brought the matter to a 
decision. 

Pichegru, meanwhile, had kept the Austrians, who were 
posted between the Rhine and the mountains, perpetually on 
the alert. .Without making any great progress, he inflicted 
constant losses on the enemy, wearied them out by endhss 
alarms and exhausting eflTorts, and thus jirepared them for the 
l^st annihilating blow. Wurmser, who saw his own divisions 
hourly melting away, and those of the French continually 
increasing, urgently begged the Duke of Brunswick for as- 
sistance. The latter only replied by calling upon him to 
bring the Austrian army nearer to the Prussian quarters by 
a retrograde movement, and day after day was lost in thest' 
negotiations. Brunswick was not wrong when he criticized 
the position of his colleague at Ilagcnau; but the real point 
was that, in accordance with the wislies of bis court, he did 
not choose to engage in any great aggressive operations.^ 
He did, however, hurry up an person with a few battalions, 
in order to help in some meaieure to 80010*0 the important 
positions in the hills near Lemberg. 

But it was already too late. Onrthe 22nd Hoche arrived 
at the head-quarters of the Rhine army, and held a biicf 
and hasty consultation with Pichegru and the representatives 


^ Such iB the statement of Sonlt, as the author of the plan, can have 
who was At that' time on Hoche’s no weight against this evidence. — 
stA^r, and eonseqnenUj in a position ^ Wagener says, page 100, that ho 
to know the facts. The testimony did not seem to know of Hocho’s 
of St. Cyr^ who was at diis time march; but the duke's despatch of 
ad)atant of a brigade in the army the 2l0t of September proves the 
of die Rhine, and who names Carnot contrary. {Faldzug von 1 793, p. 230.) 
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of the people. St. Just, who did not usually trouble him- 
self about military details , appeared on this occasion to have 
no great confidence in the young general; and called upon 
him to communicate his plan to the popular representatives. 
But Iloche shewed as little respect of persons 4;iow as 
usual; without a thought of the danger which he ran in 
offending this dreaded representative , he declared that 
secrecy was indisiDcnsable to success, and pledged his head 
for the result. Lacoste and Baudot, the commissioners at- 
tached to the Moselle army, supported him, an^ St. Just, 
with proud silence, allowed him to have his way. Early on 
the following morning he began to move against the right 
wing of the Austrians. Their line ran from Drusenheim on 
the Khiiic in a north westerly direction, past Hagenau, to the 
mountains; and continued from Reishofen almost due north, 
through F resell vveiler, along the crest of the nearest chain 
of hills, to Werdt and Lembach, where it was joined by 
the Prussian troops under Brunswick on the steep summit 
of the Schecrhbhle. Hochc perceived that these mountain 
posts formed the key of the enemy’s position, since, after 
their capture, the left wing of the Austrians, and their 
centre, which projected towards the south, might be taken 
in the rear and crushed between two fires. He therefore 
made his principal attack upon Werdt and Fresehweiler. 
(General ITotzc, who commanded at these points, oflPered a 
brave resistance for a tkne, but was then completely routed, 
and tiic French took the villages by storm. Wurmser was 
only rescued by the circumstance that Lembach and the 
Scheerhohle were held during the whole of the day, so that 
he gained time to retreat across the Sur, and take up a 
new position close before Weissenburg, betAveen the Rhine 
and the Geisberg. His troops were in great disorder, 
weakened by one-third, and encumbered with 18,000 sick 
and wounded: an immediate pursuit on the part of the 
French would have obliged him to continue his retreat 
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without further fighting. But internal discord on the 
enemy’s, side once more gave him a short breathing time. 

It was not without jealousy that Pichegru saw his young 
colleague make his appearance, on his own scene of action, 
with so much ardour and success. He threw no obstacles 
in his way, but ho did little to support him: while he 
was with the conventional commissioners at Hagenau, 
it came out that, in the engagement of the 24th, tlie di- 
visions of the Bhine army had exhausted their ammunition, 
anrf had received no orders from Pichegru for their further 
movements. Hoche hastily furnished all the powder and 
cartridges which his troops could possibly spare, and sent 
a most urgent summons to Pichegru. But the latter declared 
that he did not know where his divisions were, spoke of 
the dissatisfaction of his troops at the presumption of the 
Moselle army, and finally demanded the dismissal of General 
Lefevre, who, he said, had insulted him by unbecoming 
importunity. Hoche did not hesitate a moment. He wrote, 
on the 24th, to the commissioners , that it was high time to 
do away with tlie jealousy between the two armies, of which 
Pichegru had spoken; and he therefore called upon them to 
appoint General Pichegru commander-in-chief of both armies, 
by an authoritative despatch. This letter led to a lively 
discussion at Hagenau. St. Just was inclined to adopt this 
measure, and induced his colleagues to prepare the decree; 
but no sooner had this been done, than Baudot and liacoste 
recurred to their resolution, and carried their point on the, 
25th, (in spite of the decided disinclination of St. Just), that 
Hoche himself, and not Pichegru, should be entrusted with 
the chief command of the operations.* Pichegru and St. 
Just were equally offended, but, in the pressure of the 
moment, did not choose to assume any responsibility. Hoche, 
on the other hand, probably felt greatly astonished at his 

> Hoche’s despatches to the repre- Safety, of the 19th, and to Pr!vat,of 
eentatirce, of the 4th, 6th, and IStlt the 23rd Nivo»€» St. Oyit*$ aocoont is 
Nwote; to the Committee of Fnh^e hereby shewn to be entirely incorrect. 
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unexpected success , but had no anxiety about his own 
personal safety; he undertook the chief command with the 
consciousness of the hatred which pursued him, and full of 
joy at the now certain prospect of victory. On the 26th, 
he renewed his attack on the imperialists alon^ their 
whole line, and routed them completely, after a short engage- 
ment. The Geisberg, which commanded Wurmser’s com- 
munications with Weissenburg, was taken by storm, and 
the French made a rapid advance towards the L/auter. 
Wurmser seemed utterly lost, but Brunswick, breaking forth 
at the right moment from his mountain fortress against the 
hostile columns, once more brought deliverance, and secured 
his colleague’s retreat across the Lauter. Then, however, no 
further stand was made, and in spite of all the duke’s appeals, 
Wurmser, overpowered with grief and rage, and lost to 
every hope, hastened back to the right bank of the Bhine; 
whereupon the Prussian army also was obliged to give up 
the greatest part of the Palatinate, and to content itself with 
holding a small district round Mayence. 

On the 28th of December, the French troops looked 
down from the heights near Klingenmiinster upon the liberated 
fortress of Landau. Just as the report of the guns, fired 
by 'the garrison in honour of the victory, was thundering 
in the cars of the conquerors, a courier arrived from Paris 
with the news that the important city of Toulon, in the 
distant south, had been \^ested from the enemy. The joyful 
shouts of the troops were redoubled; Prance stood enveloped 
by the bright rays of victory on every side, and against 
every adversary. But a new turn of aflPairs was approach- 
ing for the Revolution- In the preceding year, it had kindled 
the war to destroy the Constitution; having suceeded in 
this**, it had filled the land with violence, misery and terror. 
But already the war was bringing men to light who were 
destined to be its lords and masters; the same December 
week beheld the mighty triumph of General Hoche, and 
the first warlike exploit of Napol#on Bonaparte! 
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CHAPTER HI. 

OPPRESSION OF THE COUNTRY. 


TYIIAKKY of the CONTESTIOSAL COMMISSIOKBRS IN THE PBOV1NCK8. — SkIZCHE 
OF ALL 8BECIE. GeNERAJL DISARMING OF THE FKOPLB. ArRESTS IS PARIS, 

— Trial of the qcebn. — plunder and closing of tub ciirRciiEs. — 
Worship of reason. — Exasperation of the great mass of tub 

PEOPLE. CoCTHON and COLLOT D'HBRBOIS in LYONS. SlEOK OF TOl LON : 

CARTACX AND BONAPARTE. — TREATMENT OF THE CITY BY FRERON AND 
BARBAS. RoSSIONOL^S AND LBCIIBLLE’S OPERATIONS AGAINST LA VENDEE. 

— Campaign on the right bank of the loire. — Carrier in nantes. 

By the laws of September, the system which a year before 
had been tested by the envoys of the Hotpl de Villc, and 
been carried out since the spring by the conventional com- 
missioners, attained the acknowledged empire over the 
whole of France. It was now a matter of law that every 
man should lose his freedom, who was obnoxious to the 
ruling class ; and that every man should forfeit his life , whom 
that class thought dangerous. It was a legal principle, that 
the State might take whatever it pleased from all kinds of 
property; and that there was no protection for private pos- 
sessions, even against the avarice of individual rulers. xV 
state of things unprecedented in the life of a great nation 
now commenced. Despotism, which acknowledges no rights 
in subjects as against itself, is found elsewhere ; it is found 
in the ancient oriental empires, and in modem Europe; and 
where its duration has been short, it has sometimes led to 
order, unity and grand results. But in this case, it was 
well known who was oppressed, but not, who was the op- 
pressor. A lawless moh^ excited byebanging passions, and 
led by wranghng demage^es, was now the despot of the 
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French people: an organised anarchy was established in un- 
limited power — a contradiction in itself, which, wherever it 
prevailed, could produce nothing but death and destruction. 
Let us first see in what manner the laws of the 5th and 7th 
of September were carried out in the country. 

The form of proceeding is, in general, already known to 
us. The conventional commissioner who was present ^^on 
mission” formed the centre of revolutionary action in each 
Department. In the principal towns of the district he ad- 
ministered affairs in person, and sent patriots, •possessed of 
local knowledge, into the smaller towns and villages, with 
unlimited powers of arresting and confiscating. The first 
measure was always the assembling or forming of a Jacobin 
club, which, consisting exclusively of proletaries, had the 
task of instrvicting the lower class of people in the ad- 
vantages accrueing to them from the new system ; and 
rousing their enthusiasm by the prospect of luxury and 
power. The next step, generally, was to fill the revolutionary 
committees with thorough-paced democrats, who, on their 
part, unhesitatingly effected the arrest of all the suspects 
who were still at large. Meanwhile the conventional com- 
missioner went through the lists of communal and district 
officers , decreed the dismissal of those whom he re- 
garded as respectable people, rich egoists, or religious 
fanatics, and then called upon the clubs to propose suitable 
Sansculottes to take their places. The requisitions continued, 
meanwhile, their unchecked course. At first the commis- 
sioners adhered to the instructions of the law, which ordained 
the procuring of such materials only as were necessary for 
the equipment and maintenance of the armies. But as there 
are Very few things which may not be, some how or other, 
employed in a great w'ar, they extended their demands to 
every imaginable kind of property, and soon dropped even 
this last pretext, and took, vfithout compunction, whatever 
their hearts desired. According to Si. Just’s principle, that 
the Republic ruled the land by right of conquest, they levi^ 
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contributions under the name of revolutionary taxes, the 
distribution of which, among the individual citizens, was 
likewise regulated by the local committees, according to 
political views and personal favour. If the population of 
any place appeared inclined to resist such accumulated ill 
treatment, they forthwith hastened to form a revolutionary 
army on the Parisian model , and to appoint a revolutionary 
tribunal for the curtailment of judicial proceedings; so that, 
in six months, there were few towns in France without a 
scaffold and .a garrison of this kind. 

In order to render the details of this system clearer to 
the reader, we wiU follow a few of the commissioners in the 
exercise of their functions, and form a picture of their 
operations from their own reports.' Andr4 Dumont entered 
the Departments of Picardy, fully possessed by the feeling 
that he had to metamorphose the people, to turn all exist- 
ing institutions up -side down, and to annihilate all their 
supporters. ‘‘Every day,’’ he wrote, on the ^th of October, 
“I discover new treasures — money and assignats, silver 
spoons and coffee-pots — all of them fair booty, because 
they belong to aristocrats or Ewigris. I cause all priests 
to be arrested who indulge themselves in celebrating the 
Sunday; I found in a bam three black animals concealed, 
whom they call monks, and immediately seized them.” On 
the 28th, he reported from Beauvais that the peasants had 
refused to give up their com for# the supply of Paris; 
whereupon , he says, a division of the revolutionary 
army of Paris made short work of them ; and he 
himself immediately deposed the town -council and ar- 
rested all the malcontents. He forwarded a number of 
chests to the Convention filled with plundered treasures, and 


> Where, In the followiog aecount, deapetehee of the oomaiMioners 
no partieiilttr sothority ie cited, otir themselvei ia the Koaitear. 
ftetemeBts mre drswii firosi the 
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declared, on the 3rd of November, that he had sent 400 
images of saints from the north-western Departments to the 
mint, and that, in the Somme Department, he had left neither 
lead, copper, nor silver, in a single church. The represen- 
tatives Isore and Duquesnoi, who were established* at Lille, 
conducted affairs in nearly the same way in Flanders. They 
roused the club of Lille from its slumbers, as they ex- 
pressed it , received from it information against all the 
accapareura^ the rich, and the aristocrats, living in the city, 
deposed the town-council, and raised a revolutionary army 
of 1,000 men from the proletaries of the place. ^‘Every- 
thing belongs to the people and nothing to the individual,” 
was Isore’s motto on this occasion.^ A division of the 
army then marched to Douai, where, in a single day, fifty 
persons were arrested, and all the authorities changed. 
They proceeded thence to Dunkirk, where Isore caused a 
number of persons to be transported, without ceremony, as 
usurers, confiscated their property, and appointed a revo- 
lutionary tribunal to prosecute all obnoxious persons. Here, 
too, the priests were incarcerated and all the churches closed.® 
The conventional commissioner, Kuhl, treated Champagne 
in the same manner; and when in Rheims, he broke, amongst 
other holy vessels, the oil flask of St. Remy, and sent the 
fragments of it to the Convention.* In Lorraine, Lacoste 
and Mallarrnd, attached as commissioners to the army of 
the Moselle, were employed in the collection of revolutionary 
taxes. They first induced the club of Metz to procure “the 
means of expelling the enemy;” the club then sent a de- 
putation to the popular unions of Nancy, Luneville and 
Pont-a-Mousson, and each of the latter sent men of trust 
to accompany the envoys, so that the mass of the voluntary 


^ to Bouchotte, November gros). — * Which, of coarse, did not 

4th (vid. Legroe). — * Dufreese, prevent its being used sabseqaently 
general of the revolutionary army, at the coronation of Charles X.! 
to Bouchotte, December 6th (vid* 
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taxgatlierers increased at every step. They extended their 
excursions to Befort in Alsace, where the revolutionary 
committee, at their suggestion, laid a tax of 135,000 francs 
on twenty-five persons, putting down one as an aristocrat 
at 3,500* fr. , and another as an egoist at 7,000 fr. , six 
poor artisans as fanatics at 3 fr. each and a ^‘moderate” 
rentier at 1,000 fr. &c.^ The plundered persons vainly 
sought aid from llerault de Sechelles, Avho had been named 
commissioner for Southern Alsace: Herault, himself a member 
of the Committee of Public Safety, held the same views as 
Liacoste, and sent word to Paris, in ’November, that he had 
everywhere cliastised usury and fanaticism, purified the 
clubs, deposed the authorities, and entrusted all offices to 
the Sansculottes. ‘‘A deputy of the people,” he wrote at 
this time to his worthy colleague Carrier, ‘‘must always 
order the great measures, but leave the execution of them 
to inferior agents, and never compromise liiiiiself by written 
instructions.” • 

Still harder, at the same period, was the fate of Stras- 
burg and Lower Alsace.*^ In the beginning of October, the 
representatives Guyardin and Millaud had carried out a 
preliminary purification of the public authorities, named a 
police committee for the whole Department, and decreed, 
on the 15th, the formation of a revolutionary army and a 
revolutionary tribunal. The latter consisted of a malicious old 
canon named Taffin, a servile “candidate of theology,” and 
an uneducated gilder. The public informer was Eulogius 
Schneider, a vagabond German clergyman, formerly pro- 
fessor at Bonn, who began his office by heavily fining a 
number of pedlars and huxtresses for exceeding the nux^mum. 
But the terrorism was not developed to its full extent, until 


^ From the psperr of the Com- which ie baced throughout upon 
niittee of Public Safety. — * The public documents and authentlo 
following ie taken chledy from reports. 

Strobere Ge$ehichte des 
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the end of the months when St. Just and Lebas came to 
Strasbiirg as Plenipotentiaries Extraordinary of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. At their first meeting St. Just 
roughly accosted Schneider; ‘‘what is the use of all this 
punctiliousness? Don’t you know the crimes of the aristo- 
crats better than that? In the four -and -twenty hours 
which you waste in inquiry, you ought to procure as many 
convictions.” He brought more than sixty Jacobins with 
him from the interior, who received 15 francs a day and a 
free maintenance, as . apostles of enlightenm^t and the 
French language*; these men soon quarrelled with Schneider, 
and made violent war against all priests and churches. 
Schneider was all the more zealous in his endeavour to 
secure the favour of St. Just by unbounded severity; he 
sentenced the brewers of the city to a fine of 250,000 fr. 
for avarice; the bakers were fined 300,000 fr. as enemies of 
mankind ; one grocer, to a fine of 100,000 fr. for violating the 
law of the maximum ^ and an apothecary to 15,000 fr. for 
asking too much for his rhubarb ; and a long series of 
similar penalties followed during the next two months. 
St. Just himself levied a compulsory loan of 4,000,000 fr. 
on the rich inhabitants of the city; and another of 9,000,000 fr., 
eight days afterwards, on the Department of the Lower 
Rhine; and a third of 4,000,000 fr., at the end of November, 
on the peasants of Alsace, because they would only hear 
mass from their orthodox priests.^ In addition to this came 
requisitions of shoes, beds, and all the cdoaks existing in 
the city. The churches and synagogues were closed, the 
holy vessels confiscated, and the statues on the minster 
dashed to pieces, by the express and repeated orders of St. 
Just. At the incessaiit instigation of the representative the 
prisons were soon filled: at the end of 1793 more than 
2,000 persons had been arrested in Strasburg — peasants, 
artisans, and educated men, promiscuously — and were well 


^ Conventton natiotiaie 4fii, Slat of November. 
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or ill treated according as they paid larger or smaller sums 
to Schneider for their maintenance. The consequence was, 
that, in December, Schneider himself was arrested by St. Just’s 
command, and sent to Paris; after which, Monet the mayor, 
an associate of St. Just, exercised a juster, — i. e. an im- 
partially unsparing tyranny. The guillotine was in constant 
activity;^ ‘^All the aristocrats,” wrote St. Just to Robes- 
pierre, ^‘of the municipality, the courts of law, and the re- 
giments, have been put to death.”* ‘‘The property of the 
condemned jfanatics,” wrote Milhaud on the 23. November, 
“will bring 15,000,000 fr. to the Republic.” “Good people,” 
said Monet to the people of Strasburg, at this time, in a 
manifesto, “rise and bless your fate! Let the mercantile 
spirit disappear from among yoii; let the tears of the rich 
egoists be a spring of joy to the Sansculottes. The end of 
your long privations is approaching, and the Republic is 
securing an inheritance for you in the superfluities of the 
unfeeling rich.” 

If we now turn to the south of France, we see every 
where the same spectacle. In the Jura the conventional 
commissioners Bassal and Lamarque made a requisition of 
1,200 beds and bedding, sheets to the amount of 5,000 francs, 
and blankets to the amount of 419,000 francs; and they de- 
clared, some weeks later, that all the gold, silver, iron, cop- 
per, lead, wood, leather, soap, corn, wine, spirits, and vinegar, 
horses, cattle, forage, and clothing materials, which existed 
in the Department, stood at the disposal of the Republic.® 

^ Gatteatt to Danbignjr, 27 Bm- pierre in the Jacobin club, November 
maire II. {Papi^ de Robes^errv II. 2l«t. Nevertheless Buchez, full of 
248); ^^It was high time that St. Just admiration for St. Just, writes: 
should arrive and deal blows with *‘AUace was regenerated without shed> 
the axe at the fwaaticim^ sloth, and ding one drop of blood and Louis 
German stupidity, of the Alsatians, Blanc faithfully repeats this, as 
and the selftshness and avarice of well as a number of other similar 
the rich. Sainte OuiUoiine emt dam truths. — • Sommier, Hevolution dam 
la plu$ hriltnnU oeHvitd! Qmi maiire le Jura^ ,p. 267, 355, and elsewhere. 
boapre que ce parpan-Un!*^ — * Robes* 
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Puy-du-Dome was cleansed, and its patriotism reanimated, 
by Robespierre’s friend, Couthon. As early as September, 
before he had betaken himself to Lyons, he deposed the 
ofHcials, entrusted power to the clubs, formed revolutionary 
committees and revolutionary tribunals; then followed revo- 
lutionary taxes and requisitions of every kind,* and, at the 
beginning of November, a thorough clearing out of all the 
churches; so that he himself could report the value of the booty 
to the Convention as amounting to several millions/^ The 
booty of Marseilles was likewise reckoned by mUlions;® the 
number of voluntary or forced emigrants from that city rose to 
12,000, among whom were the richest merchants and manu- 
facturers ; and their whole property fell by law under con- 
fiscation. Laplanche reported from Bourges, in October, to 
the Jacobins; “I have every where made terror the order 
of the day, deposed the Federalists, incarcerated the su^pects^ 
and executed the royalists; Orleans has produced 50,000 
francs, and Bourges 2,000,000, within two days. Baudot and 
Chaudroii gathered a no less plentiful harvest in Toulouse, 
where they kept 1,500 persons, among whom were all the 
officials of the Department, in custody, and induced the 
club to issue an order for changing all gold and silver 
money into as»ignats.^ In the Department of Aveyron, the 
leader of the revolutionary army boasted that he had 
captured an infinite quantity of gold and silver;® while 
in Bayonne all the musMn and lace was laid under requi- 
sition, to make, as was said, trowaers for the troops.’' Bor- 
deaux was treated by Tallien and Ysabeau with especial 
severity, in consequence of the part it had played in the 


* Barante, Convention 3, 325. — uniforms in the city.” — ’•24 Vend4- 
^ Convention nationale 4th December, miaire. — ® Convention nationale> 
— ® Gaeparin, September 4th 1703 November 14. The Convention eubae^ 
(Moniteur 7th October 1794); “The quently annulled this order. — • Con- 
4 millions demanded by ns will be vention nationale, November 10. — • 
paid to*morrow; and besides this we Convention nationale, 21.HeSsidor 
have made a requisition of all the HI. 
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Girondist revolt. After carefully disarming the inhabitants, 
the commissioners formed a revolutionary army, arrested 
all the leaders of the previous movement, all the officials 
and richer merchants — in all more than 15,000 men — and 
kept tlfe guillotine in incessant activity. Tallien, who, in the 
midst of this bloodshed, led a life of ostentations gluttony, 
placed the church plate at the disposal of the theatres, and 
extorted enormous sums as revolutionary contributions — e. g. 
more than two millions from three merchants.^ Fouche, the 
friend of Hebert and Collot d’Herbois, went on in a still 
worse manner in the Departments Nievre and Allier, where 
he first equipped a revolutionary army, then deposed and 
arrested a vast number of officials, and, lastly, ordered that 
all the coined money, and all the valuables, with the excep- 
tion of female ornaments, throughout the whole province, 
should be delivered up, on pain of the severest punishment. 
At the same time he directed his wrath against the Church; 
caused images of Slumber to be substituted ^ for the crosses 
in the churchyards; incarcerated the priests without distinc- 
tion, and, during the month of November, sent large masses 
of church plate to Paris of the value of several millions. 
The Convention clapped their hands in applause at reports 
which were accompanied by such weighty confirmation: the 
calling in of all the coined money, however, was suspended, 
as a government measure;* but to make up for it, a law 
was issued, that all concealed artk^les of value should be 
subject to confiscation.* As no one could possibly expose 
bis ready money to the public, the commissioners hatd in 
this decree an official right to declare every locked money 
chest fair booty, and they made the most comprehensive 
use of the powers thus given. The very mildest proceeding 
was to force the possessors to change their money for as- 
mgnaU^ and this was done — o. g. by the younger Bobes- 

* report of Beoember ’ Morember ISth. 

IStb 17S4. — * November 25th. — 
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pierre in Provence,' by Lacoste and Baudot in Alsace, who, 
in this way, scraped together more than twenty millions in 
the Departments of the Rhine, in the first months of 1794. 
Tlie terror inspired was so great, that in these parts, as 
well as in Nevers and Moulins , the citizens deKvered 
up their dangerous wealth without waiting for a summons. 
Competent authorities have formed an estimate , that 
within six months these acts of extortions brought 300 
or 400 millions of coined money into the treasury, while 
the number of persons arrested throughout Franca was more 
than 200,000. Na one dared to think of resistance, and no- 
other instinct seemed to prevail in the population than that of 
self-preservation, to be sought by submission and retirement. 
Yet the Government always had a just consciousness of the 
universal hatred vrhich was kept down by this intimidation, 
and therefore sought additional material security in the 
decree of the 15th of December, which, under pretext 
of warlike preparations, ordered that all arms should be 
delivered up on pain of severe punishment. This measure 
was carried out with such care and severity, that, two 
months later, the Government could feel certain that from 
the Meuse to the Pyrenees, not a gun was to be found in 
the cities and villages.* If, therefore, the elements of an in- 
surrection had existed at that period, the means of carrying 
it into effect would still have been wanting.® 

We need hardly remaJPk that Paris set a fearful example 
to the provinces in the path of this bloody tyranny. Its 
revolutionary army surpassed all the banditti of the Depart- 


* Vid. His despatches in Buohes, of the order, on. the 23rd of July 
35, 426. — * Such was the report 1794 j the weapons delivered up at 
of MaUet»da-Pan at that time, after that time were restored to Uie cU 
accurate enquiries by the English tizens by a decree of the Convention, 
government. In Paris, however, the passed on the 17th of November. 
Committee of Public Safety considered t Mailet, Memoirs 11, 8, 19. 
it neceitary to increase the severity 
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ments in worthlessness and crime. More than once, corn- 
plants had reached the Convention that Ronsin’s myrmi- 
dons had plundered the villages, extorted money and other 
valuables from the peasants by ill-treatment of every kind, 
and Imd held the feet of a farmer close to the fire on his 
hearth, until he gave up the key of his money -chest. In 
the city the number of imprisoned persons quickly rose 
to 5,000. They all received a uniformly meagre diet, at the 
common cost; and were only allowed to communicate with 
their relations in writing. The revolutionary tribunal was 
4n regular and ever -increasing activity. On the 14th of 
October, after an imprisonment of eight weeks in the Con- 
' ciergerie, exposed to ill usage of every kind, the Queen was 
brought before the court. She appeared in a ragged dress, 
with grey hair, but with such a quiet dignity and resignation, 
that even the audience of this tribunal could not withhold 
its respect and compassion. This feeling reached its height 
when Hebert came forward as a witness * for the prose- 
cution. He had tortured her son, now eight years of age, 
and her daughter, now twelve, by inquiring whether the 
Queen had not lived in unchaste connexion with the 
former. He had succeeded in extorting a signature from 
the miserable boy — whom the cobbler Simon alternately 
beat and intoxicated — to a statement containing this foul 
He- And, that the whole party might be branded with the 
infamy of these proceedings, the Municipality expressly ap- 
proved of his efforts, and the Jacobin club applauded 
his report. He now came to the tribunal to befoul 
the Queen, before her execution, with the charge of indul- 
ging in unnatural lust. At first she remained silent, but 
when called upon to answer, she crushed him with the half- 
choked words; “A mother can make no answer to such 
questions; I appeal to every mother here present’’ A deep 
murmur ran through the court, and the judges did not 
venture to put any further questions. When Robespierre 
beard it he cried out: Miserable fool, he will make our 
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enemies objects of compassion.” The final sentence was a 
matter of course, and on the 16 th of October the head of 
the Queen fell upon the scaffold. She was followed, fourteen 
days afterwards, by the imprisoned GKrondists, Vergniaud, 
Brissot, and eighteen others : they lost all composure jjuring 
the discussion, and mutually endeavoured to throw upon 
one another the guilt of crimes which had once formed the 
pride of their policy ; it was not until they found themselves 
on the road to the scaffold that they recovered their proud 
and steady intrepidity. The tedious proceedings of this 
trial gave the tribunal an opportunity for begging the Con- 
vention to curtail the legal formalities; whereupon Robes- 
pierre carried a decree, that after three days’ discussion the 
jury might put a stop to further proceedings, by declaring 
that their opinion was made up. The political objects of 
this institution became more and more visible, through the 
hypocritical veil of avenging justice. By the end of the 
year the court had sent a hundred and twenty persons to 
the scaffold. Among these was Madame Roland, who, after 
the fall of her party, had given up all care for her own 
personal safety — for her own ambition, happiness and 
safety; and when her associates fled, she remained with 
quiet heroism in Paris, awaiting her fate. In the midst of 
the political catastrophe, her heart, which had hitherto only 
warmed for politics , had conceived a deep affection for 
Buzot, one of her party jQ-iends, who was now being hunted 
to death as a proscrit in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux. 
Her only feeling now, was that the prison and the scaffold 
would bring her deliverance and blessed repose; and she 
went, not only with courageous composure, but with beam- 
ing joy, to her death. > Then came Philip of Orleans, who, 
with a penitent and broken heart, loudly accused himself of 
his crimes against King Xiouis;* then the aged Bailly, who 

^ Donbaii, 3ttr Madame Ro* confessor in Nettament, QinmSmt 

land, Paris 1864. — * JLetker of his 172. 
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was delivered over for hours to the brutality of a revengeful 
mob, but whose cheerful calmness no torments could disturb; 
then Manuel, Barnave, and a long series of deposed generals.^ 
At the sight of these triumphs the Municipality was filled 
with ^ consciousness of its irresistible power. It was, after 
all, their wishes and their views according to which France 
had been convulsed and plundered in every direction. They 
had struck the note, which the conventional commissioners 
caused to re-echo from north and south; they had scarcely 
any anxiety left, but the fear of being outstripped by any 
of their pupils in the paths of destruotion. They were espe- 
cially excited by what Dumont and Fouche were doing 
against the old opponent of Revolution — the Church. Re- 
ligious hatred and lust of booty here cooperated, and in No- 
vember the entire destruction of the Church became the fa- 
vourite theme of municipal discussion. In the first place, Chau- 
mette forbade all divine service outside the churches ; he then 
induced a few priests publicly to abandon their profession; 
and lastly, on the 7th of November, Gobel, bishop of Paris, 
appeared in the Convention with a great train of constitu- 
tional clergy, who, having been introduced by the Municipality, 
solemnly renounced their old superstition in the face of the 
nation. The Mountain expressed its approbation by vigorous 
clapping of hands; those of the deputies who held any ec- 
clesiatical dignity followed the example , and Chaumette 
begged that the Convention wou}^ consecrate one day of 
the republican calendar to Reason, as the only true god. The 
agitation was then extended to the Sections,, which one after 
another closed their churches, and carried of the silver ves- 
sels, the embroidered vestments, and the valuable receptacles 
of relics, either to the Convention or to the Hdtel de Ville. 
On the 10th, the cathedral of Notre-Dame was consecrated 
by a half-intoxicated band of Sansculottes, in the presence 

^ For particitl»r« Conf. «x- baaaU,** by WU»oti Cooker, 
cellent e$$oy “The reTolutSdniurjr Tri- 
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of the Convention and the Municipality, to the goddess of 
Reason; the representative of the latter — a complaisant beauty 
of the ballet — sat upon the high altar in a dress of trans- 
parent crepe, while her companions danced the carmagnole 
around her. These scenes of riot were repeated eve^y day, 
and were zealously imitated, as we have seen, by the re- 
presentatives in the provinces. The citizens were enraged, 
but looked on at this, as at other atrocities, in silence; only 
the women thronged by thousands, with angry intrepidity, 
into the few' churches which the rulers had still left open 
for Christian worship. The Hotel de Ville spoke of them 
as wanton huzzies, who wished to do penance for their 
sins ; but, secure of victory in all other quarters, they allowed 
them to have their way. 

Such was the administration which the September rule 
imposed upon France as its regular and habitual govern- 
ment. Such was its course in all those parts of the 
country , which had bowed to the yoke with patient 
submission, and had not roused any special wrath on 
the part of the conquerors by active resistance. It is 
true that the rulers were not without grounds for des- 
j30tic suspicion even in these quarters. How'ever thoroughly 
the freedom of speech, and of the press, was stifled — however 
timidly every man concealed his excitement in the interior of 
his house, and his feelings in the depths of his bosom — the 
tyrants were still ma4^ to feel the general abhorrence 
by the death-like stillness, and the icy coldness, with which 
the masses of the people kept themselves aloof from their 
dealings. The commissioners, without any exception, reported 
from the provinces, that the people was well disposed but 
niisled, that on their arrival it had no idea of its own rights, 
and that the aristocrats and egoists had possessed complete 
influence over it. In Paris itself the Jacobins were con- 
tinually reminded of the indignation with which the country 
endured the yoke of a minority, which was only strong 
through crime. We still meet, in November, with some 
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imeutes in single Sections, which ended, indeed, in the vic- 
tory of the patriots, but were rightly understood by the 
Convention and the Commune as a threatening proof of the 
enmity of public opinion. In a word the Jacobins throughout 
the wbple land felt themselves alone, condemned to destroy 
with ever-increasing fury, if they would themselves escape 
destruction. 

The horrors which may arise from such an alternative 
were witnessed, more especially, in those parts of the empire 
which defended their existence against the republicans, with 
arms in their hands. After an heroic resistance, the city of 
Lyons, bombarded by Dubois-Crance’s batteries, and starved 
out by Couthon^s bands of peasants, surrendered at discre- 
tion, on the 9th of October.' At the same moment a violent 
quarrel arose between the two representatives, which was 
only ended by the recall, nay, the arrest of Dubois by order 
of the Committee of Public Safety. On the city, however, 
the Convention, at the instigation of the Copimittee, passed 
sentence of utter destruction: it was to be rased to the 
ground, with the exception of the manufactories, schools and 
hospitals^ the property of the rich was to be divided among 
the patriots, and the insurgent population punished according 
to martial law. Couthon, who was appointed to preside 
over the execution of the sentence, had hitherto been in- 
ferior to no one in bloodthirsty party hatred; but in him 
fanaticism had not entirely destroyed political insight, or, 
perhaps we should say, human understanding, and he too 
was now struck by the insanity of such a thirst for ven- 
geance. He saw the suicidal madness of annihilating this splen- 
did city — an ornament to France and a source of existence 
to hundreds of thousands — and that, too, after its submission. 
He saw that the whole population, proprietors and workmen 
without distinction, hated the Convention, but that, ex- 

' An ezaet aeeoQSit of the proceed- de Tbionville to the Conrention 
iogi is firen in a report of Merlin October 2drd 1794. 
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hausted as they were, they might still be calmed down by 
severity against the leaders and suitable treatment of the 
masses. Moreover, even if he had wished to proceed further 
he would not have had the means. For half the peasants 
of the levee en maaae had run away before the capture* of the 
city, and the other half, after that event; a portion of the 
troops had begun their march towards Toulon immediately 
after the capitulation; and the rest resolutely refused to. play 
the part of executioners in a general massacre of unarmed 
adversaries. For all these reasons Couthon took \ipon him^ 
self, not directly to alter the decree of the Convention, but 
at any rate to retard it by a slow execution. On the. 14 th 
of October, he had appointed a court-martial for those who 
were taken in arms, which, in six weeks, condemned about a 
hundred persons to be shot, and consequently, according 
to our usual notions, had voluntary done enough to clear 
Couthon from all suspicion of a too soft-hearted humanity.^ 
He then formed two soi-disant ^‘commissions of popular 
justice,” which, however, he bound so closely by the custom- 
ary forms of trial, that they had not succeeded in passing 
a single sentence at the end of the month. The demolition 
of the houses was delayed from day to day, and (which 
embittered the club - men of Lyons and Paris most of all) 
Couthon strictly forbade the plundering of aristocratic houses 
by individual patriots. Such conduct excited the greatest 
displeasure in the, capital? When some one remarked, in the 
Parisian Municipality, that the entire destruction of Lyons 
would deal a deadly blow at French commerce in general, 

^ He writes on the 20th October violence shall prevail in Toulon, 
to Robespierre (papiera de Robespierre which has reigned in Lyons. As 
I, 362) r “Procure me, I pray, a rcso- soon as Tonlon has been bnrned —* 
lotion of the Commi^e of Public for this vile city must altogether 
Safety ordering me to Toulon. If I disappear from the soil of liberty — 
reach that place, and hell does not as sopn as Toulon has been barned 
intervene, the same system of open t will come back to you again.** 

ra. Q 
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Hebert replied, that trade and the arts were the born enemies 
of freedom, and that it was, moreover, in the interest of 
Paris not to allow so considerable a city as Lyons to exist 
beside it on the French soil.^ His partisans quite agreed 
with his reasoning, that if, according to Couthon’s report, 
the whole population of Lyons was unpatriotic, it must be 
exterminated without distinction. Couthon, being informed 
of their views, himself begged to be recalled, and on the 29th 
of October, the Committee of Public Safety resolved to send 
another of its members, Collot d’llerbois, together witli 
Fouche, — who had stood the test so well in Nevers — 
nineteen picked men of the Parisian club, and three tiioiisand 
of the revolutionary army, to Lyons, to execaite th(‘ vengeamu' 
of the People. Other revolutionary armies were posted in 
all the departments bordering on Lyons, and then tlie work 
of destruction was begun with ferocious joy. All the ad- 
ministrative bodies in tin* Department were supersedt'd by 
provisional commissions in which Collot and Fouche ruled 
witli unlimited powers, and, on the IGth of Nov(*inber, they 
proclaimed their system to the patriots, in a series of long- 
winded instructions,* ‘^Fverything’" — it was said in this 
document — ‘^is allowed to those who act in sympathy with 
the Revolution; you were oppressed, you must annihilate 
your oppressors; the Republic will have none but free nnni 
upon its soil, and is determined to extirpate all others; 
thirst for righteous vengeance is ^^our imperative duty; if 
you are patriots you will recognise your friends, and bring 
all others to prison, whence they wdll carry their heads to 
the scaffold; whoever possesses 'more than is necessary for 
his existence, must give it up to pay the cost of the war 
and the Revolution; all superfluity is a patent and insolent 
violation of the rights of the People; more especially seize 
all cloths, shirts and shoes, which may be useful for the 

* Fradhomme, Grimes de la Revo- Ion do Mont^on , Memoires sur 
htihn U, 62* ^ Published in OuU- Lycm. 
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troops; and above all things, let the so-called precious 
metals, wherever you find them, pour into the treasury; 
finally, remember that the republican has no other God but 
his country, no worship but that of freedom, no morals but 
those of nature ; and use all your power to overthrow* every 
kind of fanaticism for ever.” 

No one of these propositions was allowed to remain a 
dead letter. At a festival given in honour of Chalier, a 
donkey was adorned with a mitre, made to drink out of a 
<*onsecrated cup, with a cross and a bible tied his tail. 

All the churches of the Department were closed, and all 
the priests put into confinement. The demolition of the 
houses went on at a great pace, and in a short time 14,000 
workmen were engaged in it, and entire streets and squares 
were levelled with the dust. Ther executions went on for 
some days at the usual rate; but no sooner had Konsin ar- 
riv<*d with liis banditti, on the 25th of November, than a 
new rovolutiomu'y tribunal was set up for the purpose of 
discovering tJie guilty without tedious formalities. Collot 
then wrote to Robespierre: ^Hhere are no innocent persons 
liere, except those who were in prison at the time of the 
revolt’’ — and on the 4th of December the executions were 
c*arried on en mcissp by volleys of musketry. In seven 
butcheries of this kind, 484 persons were killed, and simultane- 
ously, during the month of September, 101 persons were 
guillotined in the city <ff Lyons; and in the Department, 
1,GOO according to the low'cst, and 6,000 acx^ording to the 
highest, estimate.^ There could be no question of any in- 


* The Revolutionary Coiiimissinn pecU. On the other hand, Cardillot 
of Lyons wrote to the Parisian reported to Robespierre (vid, Robes- 
Coinniuiie (vid. their protocol 22nd pierre^s papers II, 143) that not 1,600 
Floreal) that they had executed 1,684 but 6,000 people had been put to 
guilty persons, ao(|aitted 1,682 iniio~ death by Oollot's orders, 
cent ones, and imprisoned 162 stis* 
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vestigatioa in these cases ; personal and local passions played 
the principal part in the selection of the victims, and the 
most shameless robbery went hand in hand with murder. 
In the city, trade and manufactures were destroyed, the 
tillage* of the land came to a stand-still, and in the spring, 
the country people could only be compelled to work in their 
fields, by the threat of being shot. The troops of the line 
looked on at these excesses of the Parisian gangs with 
boiling fury; things at last came to such a pass, that for 
several days regular battles took place between them, and 
the most alarming reports were sent to Paris on the subject. 
Collot d’Herbois, however, did not allow himself to be 
diverted from his purpose, but continued his arrests, rob- 
beries and murders, with ever-increasing zeal. He himself 
lived in oriental ostentation, und conducted himself with 
brutal kautettr. No one obtained an audience from him 
without asking three times; a long suite of antechambers 
led to his reception room, in which the petitioner wm 
obliged t# remain at fifteen steps from him, and two grena- 
diers stood at his side with their guns at full cock, and 
their eyes fixed upon the visitor. His answers w^ere curt 
and cold, and, in cases of petitions for mercy, generally 
mingled with cynical derision; w^hen asked for instructions 
by his tools, he often replied with intentional ambiguity. 
At table he caroused every day with a crew of buffoons 
and dissolute w'onien, prepared s^ntent^es of death during 
the meal, and drank to the weal of the Republic, while the 
thunders of the mitraillades resounded from the place of 
execution. 

While these atrocities were overwhelming the second city 
of the empire, the citizens of Toulon still kept up a reso- 
lute resistance. The Allied powers, too, had hastened to 
strengthen the garrison of this important place; it consisted, 
in September, of 6,521 Spaniards, 2,421 English, 4,334 Nea- 
politans, 1,584 Piedmontese and 1,542 national guards of 
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Toulon — in all, therefore, above 16,000 men;^ — a force 
with which, in the weak state of the enemy, an energetic 
general might have made the most dangerous diversions far 
into the interior of Provence. But unfortunately the^ same 
disadvantages operated here, on a small scale, which, as we 
have already seen, had such a decisive and fatal effect on 
the affairs of the great Coalition war- In the city itself 
two parties stood opposed to one another — the consti- 
tutional party of 1789, and the aristocratic and royalist 
party; — and as ill-luck would have it, each^ of these 
gained over one of the Allied powers to their respective 
sides, and thus involved them in their dissensions. The 
English protected the constitutionalists, because they formed 
a majority in the civic magistracies, and consequently were 
the official representatives of the townsmen; whereupon the 
Spaniards took, with double warmth, the side of the royalist 
minority, in which they found their own zeal for the church, 
and their own views respecting ways and means- Prom 
this time violent dissensions arose on every point of the 
least importance, which crippled all political and military 
movements. When the royalists, zealously supported by the 
Spaniards, proposed to recall the clergy, the constitutionalists 
hesitated; when the former wished to invite the Count of 
Provence to Toulon, as regent of the kingdom, the latter 
induced Admiral Hood to^oppose their wishes. The Spaniards 
then brought forward a claim that the Toulon fleet should 
be given -up to their king as a Bourbon; but Hood em- 
phatically refused, on the ground that the capitulation of 
the city had expressly provided, that the fleet should be 


^ These statemeots and those which these months has hitherto been utterly 
immediately follow are deHved frotn"* unknown, and consequently (e, g. 
a report of an eye-witness to the in the otherwise trustworthy history 
king of Prussia. I hare given its of the Departiqent of Var by 
contents more fully, because the Lauvergne) disfigured by ^e most 
internal history of Toulon during absurd reports. 
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given into English custody. From all these disputes, the 
feud. assumed so violent a character that an oflPensive move- 
ment against the Republicans was not to be thought of; it 
seemed as if none of the Allied generals could venture to 
march his troops out of the city, from fear of leaving it in 
the hands of his rivals.* And thus the weeks passed away, 
and the Republic gained irrevocable time to stifle this danger, 
too, with superior force. 

At the beginning of the siege, and during the whole of 
October rfnd November, the condition of the republican 
army before Toidon was in the highest degree critical. The 
conqueror of Marseilles, General Cartaux, ot‘ the Army of 
the Alps, was stationed with 8,000 men on the west side 
of the city; General Eapcype, with 6,000 men from the 
Army of Italy was encamped on the eastern side of the* 
roadstead, and was separated from his (colleague l)y a steej) 
chain of hills, on the highest point of which rose the strong 
fortress of Faron. Lapoype was a soldier by profession, 
and a violent revolutionist, but he was at the same time a 
quondam Marc[uis, and a brother-in-law of the Dantonist 
Fr^roii — reason enough with the ruling metropolitan 
party to transfer the chief command to General Cartaux, 
who, only three years before, had been a painter, and had 
gradually risen in a battalion of volunteers by his violent 
club speeches. On the 13th of Sjq)teinber, captain Jloirn- 
parte arrived in his quarters, a man who, as lieutenant, had 
distinguished himself by his cool and quick resolution on 
occasion of the expulsion of the Marseillais from Avignon, 
and had been entrusted by the (committee of Public Safety 
with the command of a siege-train. He found th(^ general 
employed in erecting a battery four or five’ miles disUint 


* The Kttgli^b, too, complsined of CspUln Cook, and Sir George Ul- 
tUe Uiidne»« of the Spanif h, and stilt Hot, to Lord Attckland, in the lat* 
more of the Neapolitan » troops- ter’s correspondence III, 152. 

Conf. Letters of Sir Sydney Smith, 
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from the enemy’s fleet ; and after exchanging a few 
words witli him, convinced himself of the utter incapa- 
city of his commander. After the first reconnoitre his 
quick eye discovered the key of the enemy’s position ; 
Cartaux, however, did not understand his plan at aH, and 
only replied that he should warm Toulon for three days 
witli his batteries , and then proceed to storm in three 
columns. Nevertheless Vincent, Hebert, and other patrons 
in Paris, supported him, and prevented Lapoype’s ap- 
pointment : ^ and when the Committee of Public %Safety , in 
the middle of October, at last insisted on the appointment 
of another i^omrnander, Bouchotte would only exchange his 
protege for General Doppet, at that time commander of the 
Army of the Alps, a physician from Chambery, who, like 
(.'artaux, had risen to military honour as a demagogue. 
Doppet himself had some scruples about his own capacity, 
so that he did not reach the camp before Toulon until the 
9th of November, at a time when the Committee of Public 
Safety had resolved, in spite of Bouchotte’s opposition, to 
sanction Bonaparte’s plan, and to transfer the command of 
the attack to Dugommier, of the Italian army — a genuine 
and excellent soldier, who had grown grey in battles. Dop- 
pet re<*eived intelligence of this on the 10th;* but before 
Dugommier’s arrival, being engaged in a fight for an ad- 
vanced jiosition of the fortress, he suddenly ordered the 
retreat to be sounded, when a hostile bullet killed his ad- 
jutant close beside him, and brought the dangerous nature 
of the trade of war clearly before his eyes. The soldiers 
loudly cursed his cowardice, and the people who had ap- 
pointed him to his post: ‘‘VVhen,” they cried, **will these 
Parisians ceiise to send us painters and physicians as 
generals?” Meanwhile Bonaparte had collected a park of 

* Some details on this subject in Doppet's memoirs. Napoleon’s 
will be found in the statements published in Gourgaad and 

No. 5. — * The papers will be found Montholon are very ineorreot. 
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artillery of 200 guns; reinforcements poured in on every 
side; and the army, which was gradually increased to 60,000 
men,^ immediately felt the strong and steady hand of a tried 
leader. They were now able, without further apprehension 
of an attack from the Allies, to commence the real assault 
of the place. 

We need say the less respecting the military move- 
ments of the French army before Toulon, because Bona- 
parte’s reputation has placed these occurrences in the 
clearest light before the world. The city of Toulon lies at 
the bottom of a bay about five miles long, which is divided 
by a promontory, jutting out from the west, into two road- 
steads, an outer and an inner one. On that promontory, 
about a league from the city , the English , rightly 
recognising the importance of the post, had strongly forti- 
fied theRiselves. Bonaparte’s plan was , to abstain from 
a direct attack upon the city, and to make himself master 
of that position, from which the fire pf hi5 artillery could 
sweep both harbours, and oblige the hostile fleets to leave 
them with all speed. He foresaw that in this case the 
Allies would not expose their garrisons to certain destruction, 
but would also evacuate the city without delky.^ Accordingly, 
during the night of the 16th of December, the English fort 
was attacked by a picked column and taken after a desperate 
resistance. ' The expectations of Bonaparte were immediately 
fulfilled. The Allied council of w5r unanimously declared 


^ Aceording to the lists in the 
ArehictM de la guerre. — * The new 
edition of the Correepondanee de Na- 
ptdian /. shows that he considered 
this result very probable, but was 
nevertheless prepared for the ease 
that the garrison, in spice of the de> 
partore of the fleet, shonld determine 
to stand a siege. The opinion ex* 
pressed on the other side by Sir 


Sydney Smith, who was at that 
time in Toulon , is very interest- 
ing: “The nature of the ground is 
such round this extensive bay, that 
unless wo possess and maintain every 
height and every point for fifteen 
miles in circumference, the enemy 
would be able to force the fleet to 
relinquish their anchorage.** Letter 
to Lord Auckland, December 12th. 
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the place to be no longer tenable, and ordered the speedy 
embarcation of the troops. The consternation of the in- 
habitants, who were wholly taken by surprise, was bound- 
less, and was but little calmed by the offer of the admirals 
to take every one on board the fleet, who had reS^son to 
fear for his safety under republican rule. * Thousands 
thronged to the quays with their hastily collected goods, 
every one tried to get before the others, and in the crowd 
women were separated from their husbands,' and mothers 
from their children , and several of the overld^Etded boats 
turned over and' buried the fugitives in the waves. Night 
came on and covered all this misery with darkness: the 
troops had already evacuated the forts on the hills, and the 
Republicans soon began to throw shells from thence on the 
confused mass of people, whose crowding now became so 
desperate, that the ships were obliged on their part to Are 
upon the fugitives, to prevent a fatal overloading of their 
vessels. At last, on the 19th, every thing was at an end. 
More than 4,000 "^oulonese, including all who had in any 
way taken part in the revolt, were crowded together in the 
ships. The English took with them a part of the ^French 
men of war and set fire at the last moment to several others, 
as well as to a portion of the arsenal. 

When the columns of the Republicans marched into the 
city, they found the streets deserted, the houses closed, and 
the whole place as quiet as the grave. The first intelligence 
which some Jacobins brought to the representatives of the 
people — Fr^ron , Barras , and Robespierre the younger — 
was that the most guilty had escaped: but Fr^ron replied, 
that there would be no want of victims of vengeance, since 
the whole town had loaded itself with disgrace and treachery. 
In the arsenal, about 400 dock-yard workmen came to me^t 
him: when he heard that they had been employed during 
the foreign occupation of the place, he caused them to be 


> Ths following details are taken from l^anvergne’s Hitt du d^art dW For. 
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out down -Oil the spot. It was his intention, in fact, to 
exterminate the whole population, and with this view he 
ordered all the inhabitants to be driven, on the third day, 
to a place lying under the batteries of a bastion, that they 
might Be there annihilated by the fire of the artillery. But 
here, as in Lyons, the army refused to obey the commands 
of the bloody butchers, and General Ilugornmier rejected 
the suggestions of the representative with angry pride. 
Freron then had recourse to a revolutionary troop, the so- 
called Alldliroges — originally a legion of Savoyard vo- 
lunteers, afterwards a rabble collected from the whole of 
southern France — which had already given proofs of its 
usefulness in Marseilles. With these men he set on foot a 
republican fmUlade for three days successively, in which 
more than 8(X) citizens, selected partly by chance, and partly 
on account of their wealth, fell beneath the bullets of the 
Allobroges. A revolutionary tribunal was then established, 
which, without proof or examination, butchered more than 
1,800 persons within three months. A third part of these 
were destroyed for the sake of their property, the rest from 
a mere delight in bloodshed. On occasion of the (‘clcbration 
of a republican festival, eleven young and bcautiftil women 
were sent to the scaffold, a twelfth wjis, indeed, pardoned 
on account of her pregnancy, but her head was first hud 
under the axe of the guillotine. Tim property of the con- 
demned and the fugitives fell to the State. At first the 
representatives had promised it to the troops; but afterwards, 
under the pretence of an auction, it was so shamelessly thrown 
away on favoured patriots, that e. g. an estate which yielded 
8,000 francs a year was sold for 10,000 francs in paper 
money. The rtiJers in Paris looked on at this murdering 
and plundering with the greatest indifference. The more 
dangerous the insurrection had been to the llcpublic, the 
less pity was to be found in any section of the Jacobins for 
the city o.f Toulon. When some one expressed a wish to ap- 
point milder successors to Freron and Barriis, Danton said 
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want no soft-hearted maiden in Toulon, but only a 
guillotine and a number of executioners-^’ ^^The Toulonese,” 
said Merlin of Douay, ^^must all die, that the Republic may 
possess this stripe of coast in full security.” 

These acts seem already to exceed all bounds in atro- 
city. Yet they were still to be surpassed by the incalculable 
number of victims, and the ferocious brutality of the mur- 
derers, who, about the same time, brought the campaign 
in Ija V^endee to a horrible conclusion. In that coun- 
try, as we have seen, Robespierre himself, itith p^sio- 
nate eagerness, had enforced the system of all-destroying 
terrorism ; had carried , the appointment of Rossignol as 
coimnander-in-ehief , and repelled all the attacks of the 
Dantonists on the incapacity of his protege^ Such was the 
seed which he sowed , when his object Wiis to destroy the 
influence of the first Committee of Public Safety ; the fruits 
came to maturity after he had raised himself from the ranks 
of the opposition to the highest position in the government. 
This attack upon La Vendee by the Armies of Mayence 
and Brest, Rochelle and Saumur, and a levy of the national 
guards of all the neighbouring districts — amounting in all 
to 70,000 troops of the line, and more than 100,000 of the 
general levy — was prepared at the same time on all sides, 
and commenced in the first half of September with the 
grcat('st energy. A n^ighty girdle of fire surrounded the 
unliappy land; villages, stacks of corn, and heaths, blazed up 
and disappeared in smoke; single detachments of peasants 
were defeated, every living thing that crossed tlie path of 
the army was destroyed; and the masses of the hostile army 
rolled forward towards the interior from all points of the 
frontier, driving the terrified population before them. But 
happily for the Vendeans, Rossignol was utterly unequal 
to the task of conducting an attack on such a colossal 
scale, and from points at such a distance from one another. 
He often remained hidden for several days together in the 
indulgence of idle debauchery; and when he did appear^ 
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he only destroyed the connexion of the operations by hasty 
and ill-considered orders. Thus, for example, in the middle 
of December , he ordered the divisions of Sables d’Olonne 
and of Lu^on to retreats thereby bringing the Mayence 
troops * under Canclaux * to a stand - still ; and yet he 
allowed the column of Saumur — consisting of 4D,000 men 
under Santerre — to adv^ance , without any warning, by 
itself The consequence was that the insurgent chiefs 
Laroche- Jacquelin and Piron, with about 12,000 men, very 
unexpectedly attacked the hero of the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
on the 17th, at Coron, and dispersed his troops after a short 
combat. The victors, by a rapid movement, then threw 
themselves upon the nearest column of the enemy under 
General Duhoux, and inflicted a bloody defeat upon them, 
on the 19th, at Beaulieu, By these victories the net which 
surrounded La Vendee was torn in two important places; 
and at the same time the cessation of the attack in the 
west and south gave the peasants time to collect and 
recover themselves. On the I9th, consequently, the Mayence 
troops themselves were beaten, after a hard struggle, at 
Torfou, by Charette and Lescurc; General BeysseFs force 
was dispersed at Montaigu on the 21st; and the Army of 
Brest compelled to beat a retreat at Nantes. When, in ad- 
dition to this, General Mieskowski was driven from the 
field at St. Fulgent on the 23rd, the Royalists, after a ten 
day^s campaign , saw their country entirely cleared of 
the enemy j a hundred pieces of captured canon in their 
hands, and the levy of national guards dispersed to the very 
last man. 


^ This the only important to the disadvantage of Eossignol by 
point In the mass of reproaches by the despatches published in the 
which the different parties endea- ^^Querre» des V$nde*en$"* II, 144. — 
voftred to load one another with Conf. Sebuls, Krtegte in Europa II, 
the blame of the snbeeqoent defeats ; 266, and Poisson IT, 434. 

and this point fs sufficiently settled 
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But this heroism , which was displayed during six 
months in splendid deeds of gallantry and self-sacrificing 
courage, only brought a momentary relief at best, since the 
peasants always dispersed immediately after a victory, the 
leaders were divided by jealous dissensions, and the land 
saw its resources daily melting away under the continued 
ravages of the enemy. Meanwhile the Republicans gained 
time and strength to repair their losses, and after a short 
interval to commence a fresh attack upon the exhausted 
districts. Rossignol, after his failure in La Vendee, had 
exchanged his post for a command in Bretagne ; but he 
was succeeded, on Bouchotte’s motion, by General Lechelle, 
a man of exactly the same calibre^ and like -wise totally 
ignorant of military affairs; one who was ready enough to 
burn and plunder, but had not the remotest idea of the 
nature of the land, or the duties of his position; and who, 
e. g., broke off* the negotiations of his first council of war, by 
ordering that the troops should ‘^keep marching on majestically 
and en masse.'*'* It was lucky for the army that he always 
carefully kept himself at a safe distance during every engage- 
ment ; which rendered it possible for the more able generals 
under his command — Kleber (^who now' commanded the 
Mayence troops), Marceau, and Westermanu — to act in- 
dependently. General Cauclaux had been punished for 
RossignoFs mistakes, by dismissal; yet it was according 
to his plan that hostilities w'ere continued in October. 
Again the object was to march from the different 
frontiers of the Bocage to the centre of the land; this 
time they formed two chief columns, of which the one 
was to march from Nantes in a south-easterly direction, 
and the other from Bressuire towards the north-west, 
and finally unite in the country of Mortagne and Chol- 
let. These movements were successfully carried out by 
Generals Kleber and Chalbos, amidst shocking devastation 
of the land, and after several engagements of various for- 
tune. On the 16th of October the two columns had 
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reached Collet, and found themselves in the presence of 
the catholic Army of the Bocage, which, surrounded by 
fugitives from all parts of the country — women, children, 
old men, and sick persons — prepared to try the last struggle. 
But all the efforts of the peasants on this day were fruit- 
less: the Republicans repelled one charge after another, and 
towards the evening the whole army of the insurgents left 
the battle-field, which was covered with 4,000 of their dead. 
With the victors in their roar and the broad stream of the 
I^oire before, them, tliey were lost, had not liechelle’s negli- 
gence opeimd to them a path of deliverance, and given a 
highly unexpected turn to the war. 

The more clear-sighted <*hiefs of the Vendeans had often 
recognised the necessity of extending the th(‘atrt‘ of the war 
to the neighbouring provinces, but had been unable^ to 
carry out their wishes in opposition to the peasants'^ 
tenacious love of liome. It was the Marquis of Boiu^hamps 
who, on the day before the battle, had proposed (Tossing th<^ 
Loire, and exciting the catholic population of Bretagm* to 
take part in the struggh*, as the last resource which was 
left them. At his instigation a division crossed the river at 
8t. Florentin, while the engagement was still going on, 
routed the nearest post of the enemy at Varades, and thus 
made it possible for the beaten army — with the vast 
crowd of followers amounting to 1(X),000 men, of whom 
30,000 were capable of bearing arm^ — to reach the opposite 
shore in safety. During Canclaux’s command, when the 
line of the river was guarded with the most anxious care, 
such a success, which transferred the war to an entirely 
new theatre, would have been inconceivable; but Lechone, 
thoroughly occupied by the battles iu the interior, had 
forgotten all other precautions, and thus Bretagne, Anjou, 
and Maine, saw themselves exposed, almost without means 
of defence, to the attack of the Royalists. Kleber, indeed, 
strained every nerve to secure the towns on the right bank, 
and to overtake the enemy’s army, which was pressing 
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forward to the north. Unhappily, however, when he had 
just got sight of the enemy on the 27th, not far from 
Uaval, such absurd orders arrived from Uechelle, that the 
young Laroche-Jacquelin, who at that time commanded the 
Vendeans, inflicted a complete defeat upon the Repijblicans 
on the following day, and put their army to disorderly 
flight. Licchelle arrived just in time to see them disperse: 
he iiad such a l>ad reputation among the soldiers, that when 
he addressed a flying troop with the words ^^Why must I 
lead such cowards?” one of the soldiers replied, ^‘Why must 
we be led by such scoundrels?” He died soon afterwards 
of a violent fever, and Bouchotte hastened to hand over the 
coniinand-in-chief once more to his worthy associate Ros- 
signoL The Committee of Public Safety confirmed the ap- 
pointment, contented for the present that La Vendee had 
been transformed for miles upon miles to an uninhabited 
wilderness of smoking ruins; and Rossignol, on his part, 
dec-lared that lui considered it an evil that there should be 
humane people in a revolution. But the country was opened 
far and wide, in all directions, to the victorious army of the 
Royalists. 

The consequences which might have resulted from the 
present position of the Vendeans become clear to us when 
we remember the sentiments of the Breton peasants, the 
vicinity of the English Channel fleet, and the possibility of 
a junction with Coburg and York. The misfortune of the 
Vendeans was, that their troops were retarded and hampered 
in all their movements by the enormous crowd which fol- 
lowed themj that their leader was too young to exercise a 
commanding influence , and the members of their war 
council continually at variance in their opinions. They 
wavered for a whole week in Laval between plans against 
Rennes, Paris and Normandy, and decided at last to besiege 
the little maritime town of Granville, in order to gain secure 
means of oommunicaticn with England. It was hot until 
the 14th of November, therefore, that the Vendeans arrived 
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at that place, and began tlie attack; but they were repulsed 
in a series of battles which lasted two days, and Laroche- 
Jacquelin was compelled to retreat by a sudden despondency 
among his men. The peasants now tumultuously demanded 
to be * led back to I^a Vendee, and their incontrollable 
violence rendered all regular c()ndu(‘t of th(‘ war im})ossible- 
In this state of things, Rossignol (‘ame u]) with the combined 
tix)ops of the Army of the west and tlu‘ Army of Cherbourg, 
believing that he had already shut in thc‘ rebels at Dol, 
between the marshes of the coast and the waves of the 0 (*ean; 
but he allowed himself, on the 22nd, to be surprised near 
Antrain, and there sutlered tlie bloodiest dtdeat of tht' whole 
war. The Vendeans, although weakent'd by their late victories, 
and ciuickly dt^creased in numbers by the toils of a winter 
cauipaign, then marched undisturbed through Hr<‘tagne, 
reached the Coire at Angt'rs, and prej)ared to caj)ture this 
city to securt* their passage over the riv<u-. Hut (bneral 
Danican, although left by Uossignol for sevewd days without 
any aid. mad(‘ a s!i<*ct‘ssful stand. Tht* A"eud<*ans. with their 
spirit ont'e more broken, turned their backs upon tin* city; 
and, what was by ik> mt‘aus t)f less importance, the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety just at this moment screwed up 
its covirage, in spite of Hebert and Bouchotte , to remove 
the mischievous bungler Rossignol, and to (‘iitrust the chief 
command to the young Cjcneral Mai'ci*au, an able and en- 
thusiastic soldier. From this time f#i vvard. whih* the spirit, 
discipline, and order of the \ endeans were hop(*lessly sinking 
from day to day, new life was infused into all the move- 
ments of the Republicans. General Westermann, by his per- 
petual cavalry charges, left the insurgents no time to breathe; 
he chased them out of La Flechc to Mans, and beat them 
there, on the 12th, in a decisive and annihilating battle. As 
no quarter had been given for a long time past -as all the 
wounded were cut down, and aged men and women were 
shot as well as the soldiers — that one day cost more than 
15,000 people their lives. The totally disorganised remnant 
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of the Catholic army theti wandered for weeks on the banks 
of the Loire, vainly seeking an unguarded passage* Laroche 
escaped with a handftil of men to his home , and a few 
thousands found refuge and conceafment in tjie houses of 
sympathising peasants in Bretagne; but all the re4l were 
either destroyed in a series of engagements, which lasted 
till the end of December, or were dragged to the prisons 
of the nearest towns, to find a still more horrible fate. The 
campaign in the north of the Loire was brought to a close 
by the utter destruction of the vanquisbed. 

Meanwhile the representatives Carrier at Nantes, and 
Francastel at Angers, had organised their criminal tribunals, 
or rather their murderous bands, and were heaping up aH 
the inhuman atrocities which the system of terror had 
anywhere devised, into a ruthless mass of crime. Their 
military tribunals sent from 150 to 200 persons a day to be 
shot; Carrier then ordered the prisoners to be drowned by 
hundreds; of wholesale noyades of this nature, which 
took place in Nantes, Saumier, Angei*8, Paimboeuf and 
Chateau-Gontier , four have been officially proved as coming 
from Nantes alone, in which more than 1,500 persons 
perished, and there are disputed, but still highly probable, 
accounts respecting nineteen others. 1,560 Vendeans, who 
had laid down their arms? trusting to a capitulation which 
was granted them, were inu^ediately massacred; several 
thousand other prisoner! were carried of by disease in 
the over-filled and plague -stricken prisons* The h>west 
sum- total of victims who fell during Carrier’s four months’ 
activity in Nantes amounts to 15,000 — rebellious peas«^ 
ants, catholic priests^ citizens of Nantes, Jacobin papole- 
taries , just as personal hatred , intoxicated despotism,' 
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or loOal etunity,^ happened to bring them under the hands 
of the executioners. ^ 


» Tk« military commission in to be executed in 21 dajs Coiif. C 
Nantes alone caused 4,000 people N. 8, Vendem. Ill; I, 2, 3, Friin. 111. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PARTY FEUDS AMONG THE JACOBINS. 


PhILIPPEACX brings CIIARGKS AGAINST THE AGENTS OF THE M|^lSTfiR-AT>WAB. 

— The committee of public safety experiences the evils of 

ANARCHY. — RouPSPIERRE SEPARATES HIMSELF PROM THR HBBEBTISTS. 

Influence of fabre d'eglantIne. — Robespierre’s first open attack 
ON the hebertist faction. — Robespierre declares against atheism. 
— Coalition between danton and robbspierre. — Law of December 
■I HE 4th. — Desmoulins publishes the “vieux cordelier”. — Anger of 

THE CONVENTION. RoBESPIERRE ATTACKS COLLOT D’HBRBOIS AND BOD- 

cHOTTB. — R obespierre in favour of a milder treatment of “suspects”. 

— COLLOT D’llERBOlS RETURNS FROM LYONS. CllANOE IN THE POSITION 

OF AFFAIRS. RoBESPIERBE CHANGES SIDES. DISTRESS OF THE DANTONISTS. 

— St. just’s influence on the party contest. — Couthon and st. just 

ORDER ITIE CONFISCATION OF THE PROPERTY OP “SUSPBCTS”. St. JUST 

ATTACKS THE DANTONISTS. UNEXPECTED ATTEMPT AT INSURRECTION ON 

THE PART OF THE HEBBRTISTS. ThB COMMITTEE RESOLVES TO ANNI- 
HILATE BOTH PARTIES. FaLL OF THE HEBBRTISTS. DISSOLUTION OF THE 

REVOLUTIONARY ARMY. — FaLL OF THE DANTONISTS. POSITION OF AFFAIRS. 

Such were the results^ which the Mountain had obtained 
during its few months’ rule in the French Republic. The 
land lay overpowered at its feet, plundered in every direction, 
and everywhere deluged with blood; the nation retained 
no remembrance of the ruined past, it had been driven fer 
away from the hopes of the first period of the Revolution, 
and was cut off from all chance of liberation. 

But Nemesis, who always appears in the history df 
this Revolution endowed with a power corresponding to 
the crime she avenges, rose with frightful rapidity from 
the blood of the civil wars. The terrible atonement consisted 
in this, that it was just by the crimes committed at Lyons, 

RS 
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Toulon, and La Vendee, that the feud between the rulers 
was kindled, which was destined to destroy the yoke of the 
enslaved people, by causing the mutual destruction of the 
tyrants.^ 

Philippeaux, deputy of La 8arthe, had always belonged 
to the most zealous party of the Mountain, and had voted 
for the death of the King, the destruction of Dumouriez, 
and the ' omnipotence of the revolutionary tribunal. But as 
commissioner in La Vendee, he had observed from a near 
point the n^schievous and disgraceful proceedings of Ronsiu 
and Rossignol, and, after the defeats of December, he hur- 
ried back to denounce them everywhere — in the Convention, 
in the club, and in the Committee of Public Safety — as the 
cause of the long-continued failure of the wai-. 

The former adversaries of Rossignol — Bourdon de I’Oise, 
Goupilleau and Westennann — ^joined Philippeaux, and ex- 
tended the agitation, which he had begun, through the 
whole country. The Committee of Public Safety, how(*ver, 
who regarded Rossignol as their own creature, rejected 
these complaints at first with cold and almost menacing 
hauteur. Danton, with whom Pliilippeaux was very intimate, 
had withdrawn shortly before from Paris, to enjoy bis new 
conjugal happiness; but Philippeaux was not to be hindered 
even by his absence, and continued to bring forward his 
indignant charges on every opportunity. He thereby drew upon 
himself the most violent counter-charges from some represen- 
tatives attached to the Army of the West, who were in al- 
liance with Bonsin; but various circumstances combined to 
place the Committee of Public Safety in an impartial at- 
titude, at least between PhUippeauit and his opponents. 

In the first pilace the occurrences which followed one 
another with startling rapidity on the banks of the Loire 
fully eoufirmed his statements. After the passage of th(i 
Vend^ns over the river, the Committee began seriously to 
doubt the excellence of their present instruments, and sent 
two of their own members^ Jean -bon St. Andr4 and 
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Prieur, to reconnoitre the position of afPairs and to urge on 
Rossignol. In the next place Bouchotte’s friends made an 
equally bad appearance in other theatres of the war: Carteaux, 
who was at that time before Toulon — the fall of which the 
Committee were expecting w}th painful impatience — yfas daily 
loading himself with disgrace and shame; and Couthon, also^ 
returned from Lyons in an irritated state oT mind, ready 
to confirm all the complaints which were sent thence con- 
cerning Collot’s and Ronsin’s cruelties. In Paris itself, 
where the guillotine was daily at work, the rulers observed 
what a very unfavourable impression had been made on the 
population. A crowd of beggars, to whom the Government 
paid four-twenty sous a day, applauded the executioner; 
but with this exception it was found that, even among the 
proletaries, fanaticism was stifled by compassion, and that 
among these hitherto devoted adherents of democracy, at- 
tachment to the Republic was changed to disgust and horror. 
The Committee thought it desirable to diminish the shedding 
of blood, at least for a certain time — to incarcerate rather 
than to decapitate, and to seek the property of the arrested 
rather than their heads — a sentiment inspired, not by 
humanity, but by policy, but which, nevertheless, inevitably 
estranged the Hebertists from them. ^ 

The Committee, moreover, became every day moredis con- 
tented with its own condition. However unconditionally the 
nation was subjected to its rule, it could by no means 
reckon upon order trustworthiness and obedience in its 
own agents. The general lawlessness with which the con- 
ventional commissioners , the communal .councillors and 
club-men, rioted in the blood and treasure of France, had 
a most disastrous effect upon the finances. While the State 
treasury was complaining that the plundered citizens could 
contribute nothing more to their favorite compulsory loan 
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of a milliard,* only a very inconsiderable part of the revo- 
lutionary taxes and requitisions came into the hands of the 
Government. The articles of clothing which St. Just had 
confiscated in Strasburg were rotting in the magazines, 
virithoiit* any advantage to the ^my; of the fifteen million 
francs which he exacted from Alsace, scarcely a third, and 
of Tallien's extortions in Bordeaux, not a farthing, was 
ever paid into the treasury.* It was the same everywhere 
else. The taxes were for the most part spent in luxury by 
the revolutijpnary committees, or pocketed by the con- 
venti<mal commissioners, or otherwise squandered in the 
general confusion. This was, indeed, the necessary conse- 
quence of Jacobin principles; but a Jacobin government, 
just because it was a government, could not possibly be 
contented with such a state of things. Since the beginning 
of November the Committee of Public Safety had been 
occupied with plans for reorganising the administration, 
reconstituting a public service , and extending its own 
prerogatives. When, with this view, it considered the position 
of different parties, it felt secure of the gratitude of the 
Centre, and the adhesion of most of the Dantonists. The 
old party of the Bight had no longer any weight, but the 
opposition of Vincent and Hebert was certain and dangerous, 
and the first step, therefore, must be the humiliation of 
these adversaries. Of the members of the Committee , Collot 
d^Herbois, Herault de Sechelles, Pri^iir de Ja Marne, Jean- 
bon St. Andr^ and St. Just were absent;^ Carnot troubled 
himself very little about non-military questions, and I.»indct 
and Barhre were accustomed to vote with the majority. But 
BiBaud-Varemies, usually a warn friend of the Hdtel de 
Ville, was flattered by tihe prospect of an increase of his 
own powers ai^ Coupon had long regarded the Hebertists 

* CsisboiiV report of the 16th of Frim. III. — ^ Grooet had resigned 
Beeember 1796. — ^ ffeport of the lonoedlately alter bis appointment. 
Snancial Oomtoittee of die 6tb of • 
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with no other feeling than aversion and disgust. Under 
these circumstances, the fact that Kobespierre finally made 
up his mind openly to attack the Hebertists decided the 
question at once. 

We may imagine that it was not without reluctance that 
the dictator entered on this path. The power of the op- 
posite party was alone sufficient to make such a course 
dangerous, and Robespierre had always been a friend of 
cautious and concealed action. He had^ moreover, risen to 
powder with his present opponents, had obtained his most 
important victories by their support and friendship, and, in 
return, had praised all the actions which he was now about 
to denounce. How could he break with them without coming 
into conflict with his own past? But that which most of 
all, perhaps, deterred him was, that he could not enter into 
a contest with them, without seeking the aid of associates 
doubly hateful to him. With the exception of a demoniacal 
ambition, he had no strong passion, and possessed neither 
devoted warmth nor fresh enthusiasm. On the contrary, his 
whole nature was narrow and calculating, and his acquirements 
were the result of painful labour. He was conscious of this 
himself, and felt it bitterly, but still struggled on with 
restless and unceasing eftbrts. No feeling, consequently, 
was more fully developed in his heart, than a deep and 
spiteful hatred against those happier and more gifted natures, 
who by their mere appearance gained affection and success; 
who, perhaps, passed the day in frivedous enjoyment, and 
yet, at the decisive moment, suddenly took their station, 
with easy audacity, at the head of the victors* Thus of aU 
the leaders Of the Gironde he had hated Vergniaud most 
— the dreamy inactive mim who, whenever he came forward^ 
was always alike amiable mid irresistible. too, for 

the same reason, had always been the object of his disKke-^ 
an object at once of contempt, on account of his filthy de** 
bauchery, and of envy, on erory occasion which brought out 
his rude and boisterous energy. He had found the latter 
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incessantly crossing his path, since the month of April, and 
had employed every means of party warfare to drive liim 
from the seat of government. After having at last suc- 
ceeded in this, was he once more to beg for his friendship 
and help, and to make his implacable hatred yield to the 
claims of a transient political object? 

That which at last brought him to this point was — 
we may be assured — no impulse of humanity or justice, 
roused by the daily increasing atrocities of Collot and 
Hebert, Foyche and Ronsin; for all the regulations and laws 
which those men had required he had himself helped to 
create; nay, in a great measure he had alone created them. 
He had always wished to make the revolutionary tribunal 
bloodier than it afterwards became; he had signalised his 
entrance into the Committee by the decree against La 
Vendee, which ordered a general massacre of more than 
100,000 people, without distinction of guilt and innocence. 
But the same features of his character which separated him 
from Danton, repelled him also from the Hebertists. The 
less fresh creative power he had, the more fully was the 
taste for order, even to pedantry, developed in him : the less 
he felt himself suited to bold enterprise and conflict, the 
more easily excited was his distrust of the self-will of 
others. Now, the party of Uie Hotel dc Ville was made 
up entirely of lawlessness and disorder , and a breach 
with it, therefore, was as much in Accordance with Robes- 
pi^re^s inmost feelings as with the general state of af- 
fairs. 

To this was added a personal influence which had been 
operative for some time past. Among the most confidential 
and intimate friends of Danton was a quondam actor, 
Fabre d’Bglantine, a man to whom that welLknown descrip- 
tion of an dlder m^y he applied^ that he had no 

soul, bnt lA its place only pools and shallows on which the 
most experienced steersman might get stranded. He was 
Danton^s tool in all aflPairs which shunned the liflrht-^in bis 
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dealings with the royal civil list, and in the preparation of 
the September massacres. He was always to be seen, busy 
without any clearly defined object, living in spendour without 
any visible income, and feared by all the world without 
any apparent reason. This man, who was in sufficiently 
bad odour at the Hotel de Ville as Danton’s friend, came 
on the 27th of September to Robespierre, with secret and 
extensive disclosures concerning the plans of Hebert. * The 
object, he said, was gradually to break up the Convention, 
by sending all the obnoxious or influential deputies to the 
guillotine — first the seventy-three, then Danton and Lacroix, 
and ailerwards Billaud and Robespierre. At the same time, 
the Convention was to be degraded in public opinion, the 
Proletariate was to be attached to the party of Hebert as 
originators of the law of the ma^imttm^ and lastly, by the 
help of the revolutionary army, the War Ministry, and the 
majority of the Jacobin clubs, possession was to be openly 
taken of the chief power of the State. There was nothing 
improbable in these statements. Hebert had already de- 
manded that the War Ministry should be made independent; 
and, only three days before, the club of the Cordeliers had 
protested, at Vincent’s instigation, against the interference 
of the conventional commissioners with Bouchotte^ orders; 
while, on the 25th, Robespierre had to give a long ex- 
planation at the Jacobin club on this very point. No one, 
therefore, doubted that Wincent and Hebert wished to get 
the power of the Committee into their own hands; but it was 
another question, how far this desire had, at that time, taken 
the form of a settled plan. Pabre, however, from his long 
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intercourse with the very scum of the city party, found no 
difficulty in procuring credit for his statements by giving a 
number of remarkable particulars, and he obtained an order 
to the Comiti de Surety ^Sn^rale for the strict surveillance 
of thebe intrigues. 

^ As soon as men once began to look at the proceedings 
of the Hebertists Irom such a point of view, grounds 
for suspicion and complaint could not but accumulate fast 
enough. We know with what a mass of infamy these men 
had loadei} themselves in their money dealings: and Fabre 
had directed several of his charges against these delin- 
quencies, and had warned the Government against the ex- 
Capuchin Chabot, among others, and some of his associates. 
The latter, on their part, were j^rosecuting the great 
finance companies in the Convention with noisy zeaK but, 
as was alleged, had no other object than their own enrich- 
ment and an increase of the pecuniary resourccvs of the con- 
spiracy. On the 8th of October, Chabot’s friend Delannai 
actually carried a motion in the Convention for the sup- 
pression of the Indian trading company: wdiereupon Fabre, 
supported by Kobespierre, obtained an enactment, that the 
property of the company should be sealed up, and its liqui- 
dation managed by officers of the State. C'habot and his 
associates thus lost the chance of plundering the treasures 
of the company for themselves, and a tew days afterwards 
Fabre reported that they had offered hitii 100,000 francs if 
he would use his influence to repeal that decree. Similar 
manoeuvres by the same authors could be easily brought 
home to them, and, indeed, there was nothing of this kind 
of which they were not capable. Chabot, especially, was as 
vile debauched and shameless a fellow as any ninaway 
Capuehin that' ever lived. At this time be married the 
sister of a rich banker, who hoped to derive advantage from 
tke coimes^ions of the patriotic monk; and although an agent 
of Kobespierre and Danton^ named Dufourny, lashed him 
severely in the Jacobin club on account of this business. 
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the Hebertiats carried their pointy that the club should send 
a solemn deputation to his wedding. Robespierre was enraged, 
and his anger was not softened when Hebert, immediately 
afterwards, spoke in his journal of the rapacity of the vul- 
tures and wolves who governed France, pufourny* im- 
mediately caused the circulation of the number to be stop* 
ped by the police of the Department, and, at the same time, 
had two men arrested, one of whom had been engaged in 
furthering the correspondence of the Jacobins, and the other 
in working upon the Parisian proletaries in Hebert’s favour.^ 
But the influence of the Hebcrtists once more prevailed in 
the club. Tjae Jacobins, among whom Collot d’Herbois 
used all his influence in favour of Hebert, procured the 
liberation of both, and sent the condemned number of the 
Pere Duchesne to all the popular societies with whom they 
were connected. 

During these skirmishes, which lasted throughout October, 
the Hebertists displayed the warmest veneration for Robes- 
pierre, which the latter returned by a contemptuous in- 
difterence towards Hebert and Chabot, and secretly entered 
into closer relations with Fabre, Camille Desmoulins, and 
Danton ; so that , by the beginning of November — when 
Collot’s departure for Lyons gave him a freer field ^n the 
Committee of Public Safety — he was ready to commence the 
conflict. Hebert gave him an opportunity of announcing 
the change in his attitutle on the 8th, when the former 
charged the conventional commissioners Frdron at Toulon, 
and Duquesnoi, who was with the Army of the North , of 
various abuses, and especially of protecting incapable generals 
who were connected with themselves. Robespierre appeared^ 
on the 9th, with Duquesnoi , called upon the latter to de- 
monstrate the virtual . groundlessness of the accusatipi^ 
and added, on his the general dedaration, that 

there were two kinds, of enemies to the Republic; on 

^ DesSeim 
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one side, the weak and deluded patriots, who were only the 
echo of their seducers, and, on the other, the disguised mis- 
sionaries of the hostile courts — of Pitt and Coburg— who 
calumniated the patriotic generals, and thereby endeavoured 
to ditide the Republicans, and set themselves up in the place 
of the Committee of Public Safety. The Assembly here in- 
terrupted him with the cry that he must remain at his 
post; Hebert answered not a word, and two days after- 
wards solemnly withdrew his charges against Ducpiesnoi; 
he was evidently surprised and embarrassed by the undis- 
guised attack made upon him. Still stronger was the im- 
pression produced on the utterly weak and unprincipled 
Chabot, who already saw himself in imiigination involved in 
the fall of the city party, and, in his agony, resolved upon 
a step of the most contemptible meanness. He went in 
person to Robespierre, told him that Hebert and Chaumette 
had drawn him into a conspiracy against the Convention in 
the preceding August; that the deputies Julien and Delaunai 
had undertaken to procure the necessary funds; and that he 
had joined them in order to make himself acquainted with 
their crime; but that he now begged for strict investigation 
and condign punishment. 

Rollbspierre did not neglect to follow up this important 
advantage. On the 17th he made a report to the Con- 
vention, in the name of the Committee, respecting the foreign 
policy of France, which, as regtfrded Furopeah questions, 
was entirdy in accordance with Danton’s views, and formed 
a most striking contrast to the phrases — ‘‘overthrow of 
tyrants” and ^‘universal war”— in Robespierre’s Rights of Man. 
He praised the system of a moderate policy, offered the 
protection of Frmce to the smaller States of Europe ^ ' and 
promised to tlH neutrals a strict observance of their rights. 
These diplomatic tdterances did not go beyond general 
principles, and the Oomtnittee of Public Safety was still far 
from carrying them into action , but , on the contrary, 
continued its revolutionary intrtgUeB in the neutral territory 
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of Genoa, and remained deaf to the prayers of Sweden for 
help and protection.^ In this report, Robespierre was think- 
ing, not of Europe, but of the factions at home. As he could 
not attack the acts of the Hebertists, in which he had taken 
so great a part, it was necessary to convict them of treason- 
able designs. Robespierre, therefore, spoke of a party who 
loudly blew the war trumpet in order to isolate France in 
tlie world, and who sullied the Revolution with every kind 
of aboiniation, in order to estrange the love of the nations 
from it. He did not for a moment leave his hearers in 
doubt as to whom he alluded, since he, at the same time, 
warned them of the ‘^cruel moderatism'^'* (of the former Com- 
mittee of Public Safety) and ‘^the systematic exaggeration 
of false patriots” (Hebert and V^incent). But he soon 
threw off all disguise, and revealed to his hearers Fabre’s and 
(Jhabot’s disclosures, with a direct reference to the Hebertists. 
^^Punish,” he cried, ‘‘the basest of all crimes — the counter- 
Rcvolutioii under the mask of patriotism — the murder of 
freedom with her own weapons. All these threads are 
gathered together in the hands of the infamous London 
ministers, and it is Pitt who guides all these pretended 
democrats; every indication, every piece of intelligence, 
every intercepted despatch , proves that an attempt is being 
made, by bribing the venal deputies of the people, and as- 
sassinating those who are incorruptible, to bring about the 
dissolution of the Convedlion.” 

The Convention listened to these statements with the ap- 
plause which was now a matter of coarse, but did nothing 
themselves towards taking the matter up. Whereupon 
Robespierre made another step towards his object. In the 
evening, Chabot with one of his most intimate associates, a 
merchant named Bazire, was directed to repeat his chargee 
officially to the ComUi de,.S4treti ghi^rale^ which thereupon 
detained them both, and at the same time ordered the ar?- 

According to Stairs abovo^Wmtiofied d«i»{MkteheBi 
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rest of Delaiiny and a certain Julien. Robespierre’s friend, 
Amar, announced to the Convention on the 18 th, that a 
conspiracy had been discovered the object of which was the 
dissolution of the Convention. lie was unable, he said, to 
comAiunicate further particulars. Because other persons, not 
belonging to the Convention, were implicated. These words 
referred to no less a body than the Parisian Municipality 
itself. The Comity cle Sureti general e was already engaged 
in preparing a formal act of impeachment, and it is interest- 
ing to ^ee in what colours this sketch of a report en- 
deavoured to pourtray the revolutionary acts of Chaiimette 
and Hebert. ‘‘•They are aiming,” it said, at “breaking up the 
Convention by bribery and calumny ^ — at stirring uj) the C’oin- 
munal authorities — at promoting anarchy amongst the people, 
by the multiplication of powers — at establishing the sov- 
ereignty of individuals, by the exaggeration of lib(?rty and 
equality — and at the destruction of all faith in tlic immor- 
tality of the soul. They wish to make us odious in men’s 
eyes by immorality and lawlessness — to accustom tlie peo2>le 
to contempt of all authority, to unbridled licein'O and tin* 
love of pleasure — to bring their creatures into every office, 
and to squander the property of the State. '^Fhey wish to 
establish a tumultuous liberty, a violent equality, and a 
burlesque philosophy, disgusting to every reasonable being; 
and finally to band over the land.i ruined bv such means, 
to the tyrants.” 

Well^-fbunded as all these reproaches were — vrith the ex- 
ception of the absurd invention that the faction was in the 
pay of England'*— it still appeared to Robespierre, on closer 
consideration, too dangerous a thing to proceed at once 
agamst the city party as a whole: this draft therefore re- 
mained biddeti', for the present, among the papers of the 
ComiU de ghUrale. In its stead it was resolved, in 

the first place, to undermine the authority of the Hebertists 
in the Jacobin club, to strike down the more important 
members of the pluiy singly ^ and to take advantage of the 
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intimidation of the rest to strengthen the power of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. Accordingly, Robespierre rose, on 
the 21st, in the Jacobin club, to denounce the wickedness 
and sacrilegious conduct of the Hebertists. He had, indeed, 
never shared their atheistic zeal, and, according to Rousseau’s 
cxamjjle, adhered to a belief in divine Providence: but still 
his religion was pliant enough to allow of his proclaiming 
in his sketch of “the Rights of Man,” not a personal God, 
but Nature, as the sovereign of the universe. His most in- 
timate companions, St. Just and Couthon, treated the 
churches, as we have seen, in a manner entirely in accordance 
with Hebert’s views; and we find the dictator hipiself, at a 
later period, proclaiming, indeed, the existence of a divine 
being, but, at the same time, warning men not to restore re- 
ligious ceremonies. ^ In short, if it had not been for poli- 
tical and party reasons, he would have been no more oftended 
at the annihilation of Christian worship, than he had pre- 
viously been at •the persecution of the catholic clergy. The 
present object, however, was to find some point of attack 
against the Hebertists; and there could be no doubt that 
by taking up the question of religion, he would earn the 
applause of millions, and, at the same time, follow the dictates 
of policy. Even in Paris the ferment against the desecrators 
of the churches was clearly perceptible; while from the pro- 
vinces every courier brought the most urgent and alarming 
news. An agent in EyOfts reported that the rural population 
were prepared for any other sacrifice, but that they would 
break out into wides-pread rebellion, if their priests were 
not restored to them. In Bretagne the presence of the 
Vendeans might be expected to produce the. worst con- 
sequences, if the pe^isants, who had long been in a state of 
discontent, were further irritated by the destruction of their 
cliurches. In fact, the most shortsighted observer could not 
overlook tlie danger, which irreligious fanaticism, washringing 

Debat«a of the Jacobin club, 25th of May 17S4. 
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R^i^ubticau Government* Robespierre spoke on this 
point in the Jacobin club with enthusiasm and energy; lie 
found happy and almost inspired words^ and, in spite of the 
stiiprise of the club, obtained an undoubted majority. En- 
couraged by this success, he proposed to the club a general 
isiltiiig of its members; every one was to pass through au 
miminmatiou of his previous conduct, and was only to 
be tolerated in the society, after he had safely stood this 
fiery test, 

0anton returned to Paris just at this time, and imme- 
diately seconded Robespierre’s efforts with the greatest zeal. 
He carried a resolution in the Convention, that no religious 
masquerades should take place for the future in the hall of 
the national representatives. At the same time he demamh^d 
that a strict enquiry should be instituted against all eon- 
spiratoi‘8 in foreign pay; that the system of terror should 
only be used against the really guilty: and that the powers 
of government should be developed and enhirged. He met 
with some opposition when he advocated milder treatment 
of the weak and the neutral; ^ yet tlie C’onventioii passt^d 
the decrees proposed by him, and the immediate object — a 
new law respecting the powers of the Committee of Public 
Safety — was obtained. Billaud-Varcnnt^s had already intro- 
duced it on the 18th, but it had then been returned to the 
Committee to be remodelled. It is a striking proof of the 
progress of reaction, that this laiv^ was discussed in all its 
articles, and without opposition, on the 29th and following 
days, and adopted en bloc on the 4th of December. By this 
enactment all the authorities were placed under the direct 
supervision of the Committee of Public Safety; every Minister 
was to make his report to it on the affairs of his department, 
once a week; ail revolutionary and police affairs were trans- 
ferred to Communal councils and revolutionary Committees 

* Yhe Mofilteiir mutilatds the phraee ont of conBiderfttion for the ter^ 

rorieta of the Convention. 
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under the surreillaiice of the district officers^ who were to 
receive direct instructions on the |uM¥# two gov- 

ernment Committees* But ths 
ists was the regtdaiio^^ihAt 
the different Section# hi' 

the orders of the MuuicipalitJ^ hui direeffy; resjgdiasihl# 
the Oonventiousl iio»niU de A‘ of 

other provisions had aU dte same^ end M' Vietr^^o Hu^i^ 
nay to destroy, the independence of the CodSihuhal councils, 
and to make them nothing more than subordi^tot# organs 
of the government Oommittees. With similar' intentions 
the revolutionary armies which had not been formed by the 
Convention were disbanded; the troOpS of this Jkdnd which 
were still kept on foot were placed under military discipline^ 
and prohibited from all interference ' in judicial or police 
affairs — provisions which cut the very roots of the power 
of the Parisian Municipality and its adherents. By the en- 
forcement of this law, the Committee of Public Safety took 
possession, not in name only, but in reality, of the whole 
power of the State. 

The Commune writhed beneath these repeated blows, full 
of bitterness and desire of vengeance, but uncertain whether 
to yield to their fears, or to venture on resistance. As late 
as the 23rd of November, they had answered Robespierre’s 
speech in the club by closing all the churches in Paris ; but, 
on the 28th, they revoked their own orders With piteous 
lamentations. On the. 1st of December, they made an attempt 
to assemble about them all the revolutionary Committees of 
the Sections; and, on the 4th, in consequence of the pro- 
hibition of the Convention, they dismissed the men who 
were already present in the Hot^ de Ville with a patriotic 
embrace. But they now saw themselves and their BrieudS 
continua|Jy threatened in new quarters, and with more and 
more dangerous weapons. Since the fall of the Gironde , 
they had completely ruled the press, but they now receive^^ 
from this side also, a terrible and double blew, when 

s 
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Philippeaux published his charges against Ronsiii and Ros- 
signo]; and Camille Desmoulins founded a journal und<‘r 
the title of Wewo? CordUier^'" in which he pourtraycd 
all the atrocities of the Reign of Terror with admirable elo- 
quence, and referred them, after the manner of Robespierre’s 
report, to the treacherous plans of the Hebertists. The im- 
pression made by these two publications was immense. 
Tyranny had hitherto weighed upon the land with such a 
stifling weight, that a note of opposition, and especially 
such a bold and clear note as Desmoulins now raised., ap- 
peared to the nation like the announcement of a new era. 
It was only known to a few initiated persons that those 
writings were published at the instigation of Robespierre, 
and consequently under the protection of the Committee ot‘ 
Public Safety; that Robespierre himself correeted the sheets 
of the vieusc Cordilier^^ before they were printed off; and 
that it was really the Government itself which in this wa} 
ventured an appeal to public opinion. But the applause 
and the rapture which they caused was all the more uni- 
versal on that account; thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of copies of the vieux CordHier^’* were circulated in a few 

days; they brought consolation and hope into the prisons, 
roused the citizens in their Sections, and tlie peasants in 
their villages, and excited the intimidated mass of the popu- 
lation to loud expressions of fury against the stigmatized 
faction. The effect produced by these writings in the Con- 
vention and the Jacobin club was not less than among the 
people without. AH those who in any degree took part 
with Hebert or Bouchotte thought of nottiing but revenge 
on the audacious writer, who had ventured with criminal 
haud^ to desecrate the saiietuary of the democratic revo- 
lution. But eiren thf other section of the Mountain, the 
mmx who usuaBf followed Robespierre or Danton, notwitb- 
stim4tBg all their haired ' against Hebert, were far from 
being of ns^ind with Desmoulins. They had all taken 
aa aej^ous a jpai^ iu the ill<4reatment of the people as any 
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of the Hebertisfs ; they had made and administered the laws 
concerning accaparmce and tjie maasimum^ concerning requi- 
sitions and suspects^ as well as the friends of Pache and 
Bouchotte; they saw themselves convicted and condemned, 
in an equal degree with the latter, hf the public bpinion 
to which Desmoulins had appealed. They certainly did 
not wish to give up their omnipotent power to the Com^ 
inline, and were satisfied that its pretensions should he ex- 
posed to suspicion as machinations of Pitt; but they in- 
tended to maintain their own despotism at any cost, and 
regarded every -word which Desmoulins directed against the 
system of the September laws, as a deadly insult to them- 
selves. And thus it happened that by the publication of 
the CordHier'"'^ a change of feeling was brought about 

in the C'onvention favourable to the Hebertists — a change 
wliieh made itself quickly felt in the Committee of Public 
Safety. On the 6th of December the Convention, on the 
motion of the Committee, had forbidden all interference in, 
tlie full exercise of public worship, and had enacted, on the 
8th, that no revolutionary tar could be imposed without a 
decree of the Convention, Both these regulations were in 
the highest degree disagreeable to the Hebertists; but they 
at the same time limited the omnipotence of the conventional 
(‘ommissioners , and the Committee — in the present sensitive 
and irritable state of its adherents — could not prevent the 
passing of an additional •clause, on the 8th, that both the 
decrees were only to have a prospective operation, and 
were not to invalidate the commands already issued by the 
conventional commissioners. From the incalculable number 
of orders already issued , the effect of the decrees was really 
annulled by this provision. To the same category belonged 
a law of the 7th, which confiscated , for the benefit of the 
nation , the lands of all citizens whose sons or daughters had 
emigrated. 

Nevertheless Robespierre stiR a^ered firmly to bis plau* : 
The Municipality had been subjected to Comimttee Vy 
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the law of the 4th of December; it had been beaten on the 
CSiurch question in the club, and been proscribed in the 
public press by Camille Desmoulins. The second half of 
the task^ which had still greater influence on the relative 
power bf parties, had still to be performed — vi«. the humi- 
liation of ike War Ministry, of which Philippeaux’s pamphlet 
had only given a preliminary notice. Harare made the first 
step in this direction in his report on two civil com- 
missioners of l 4 yons, who had been appointed by the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, and were deeply implicated in the 
horrible crunes committed in that city. Barere exposed 
them to pnblic odium without ceremony; and the Convention 
decreed, on the motion of the Dantonist Merlin, that a 
*nunute examination into their conduct should be made by 
the Committee. These were •two second-rate men, dis- 
tinguished by nothing but their utter brutality; but, from the 
very first moment, every one knew that their cause was 
bound up with that of their patron Ronsin —nay, that tlu' 
enquiry would necessarily reach the great chief Collot 
d’Herbois himself. *The presence of Collot in the Committee 
had long been a cause of embarrassment to Robespierre, 
and this was another reason for commencing the contest 
with the X#yonese affair; Couthon’, too, took a still mon‘ 
lively interest in every measure which was calculated to 
ruin his successors in Lyons* On the 14th, he carried a 
resolution in the Jacobin club for instituting a strict enquiry 
into the political and moral conduct of all the officials in 
the War Ministry. Two days afterwards, Fabre d’Eglantiiie 
announced to the Committee, that Vincent was again talking 
of establishing a constitutional Ministry; ‘‘We shall,” he said 
to one of tiie deputies^ “compel the Convention to make the 
ministeirs indep^deut, as the ConstituSqn prescribes; wc ^re 
tired of being slaviss of the Committee of Public Safety.” 
A member of the Committee fheu shewed Fabre a letter 
from in wMeh the same inti^ues were announced, 

and allowed Inin io make a copy of the passages in ques- 
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tion. * It was, therefore, no doubt with the full conseht 
of the Committee, that Fabre, on the following day, made a 
motion in the Convention for the arrest of Vincent. He 
likewise read a letter of Ronsin, which Vincent had printed 
and posted in all the streets of the capital, to the effect 
that Lyons contained 120,000 inhabitants of whom only 
1,500 were innocent; and that, in a short time, the Rhone 
would receive the bloody corpses of all the* rest. Bourdon 
and others moved the arrest of Ronsin and Maillard ; and 
being strongly supported by Couthon, further proposed 
that the ministers should give an account of the character 
of every one of their officials. We see that the Dantonists 
had taken up the part of public accusers. But they were 
backed by the whole weight of the Committee of Public 
Safety , and the Convention sanctioned aJd these proposals 
without a dissentient voice. A further motion of Bourdon, 
indeed, to do away with the Council of Ministers altogether, 
was referred to the Committee of Public Safety: it was, as 
we shall hereafter see, entirely in accordance with Robes- 
pierre’s views; hut he did not consider that the time was 
<*oine for carrying it into execution. 

Meanwhile the new turn of affairs had caused the greatest 
excitement throughout the whole of Prance. Everywhere 
the hope of a more humane Government revived, and the 
oppressed began to make themselves heard; it no longer 
seemed a crime, at any rate, to pity misfortune, to hope 
for better days, and to beg for mercy towards the perse- 
cuted, As early as the l3ih, a numerous deputation of 
women appeared In the Convention to supplicate pardon 
for those who had beeh wrongfully arrested. On the 20 th 5 
a more numerous bo^y appeared, with stOl "more nrgepi 
petitions; and Imme^tely aiW them came delegates Qto'm 
the Lyonese eithsena"^ who claimed^ not only the mercy of 
the Convention for victims^ bnt Just punishment of 

" . ..r. - . . 

* Fabre to the Qomiid de ddraid 11 > PluVy H, la JfeaeKet ^ 
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murderers. Robespierre spoke first on the Parisian petition 
indulged in the usual expressions of wrath against the 
aristocrats, and the enemies of freedom, but ended by pro- 
posing that the two Government Committees should bt 
empowered to name commissioners to find out those whe 
had been unjustly arrested, and to propose their liberation 
to the Committees. This was but a trifling consolation ; i1 
was still undisguised despotism without a shadow of law; 
but it seemed an immense progress that revolutionary om- 
nipotence ^ould for once be employed in the interests of 
mercy. The French people were so thoroughly enslaved, 
that Robespierre had attained, by his opposition to Hebert, 
a certain popularity among the middle classes, which was 
not a little increased by the decree of the 20th. He was 
well aware of this, and thought it of great importance; it 
afforded him the distant possibility of gaining new and 
unexpected props to his power, if the Jacobins should one 
day entirely throw off his yoke. 

But the laws of God do not allow the same hand 
to destroy the temple of Justice to-day, and to build it 
up again to-morrow. He who once sins against freedom 
and morality, like the creator of the revolutionary Tribunal 
and the destroyer of La Vendee, makes of his own misdeeds 
an insuperable barrier, which irrevocably cuts him off from 
all return into the paths of righteousness. For four years 
Robespierre had employed all the Asources of his tenacious 
and indefatigable mind in developing the system of popular 
despotism: he now found that the toils which he had spread 
were wide and strong enough to bold him in their meshes, 
even against his own wiU^ 

pour and iweirty houra after tha^ Lyonese deputation, 
Co||of d^Herboii^ the chief of the t^yonese murderers, ap- 
peared in Parfe,' to the eui^prise of botib firiends and foes, 
md was teceiYed By jRob^^ierre with concealed anger, and 
by the i^acobins "tntnultuairs joy<. He was well aware 
of Eot^tih»ire% t0#srds him t he had watched the 
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development of the reaction step by step, and he understood 
at a glance the significance of that decree of the I2th of 
December. He quickly resolved not to look idly on at the 
completion of his own ruin. Such an arbitrary return from 
his post would have ruined any one else, but he knew the 
forces on which he could reckon in Paris, and he hastened 
back to collect and animate them by his personal presence. 
On the 21st he met the complaints of the Lyonese in the 
Convention with proud superiprity^ denied the worst charges 
with a shameless brow, and vindicated the rest p{ his deeds 
as glorious acts of revolutionary justice. The Mountain, 
whose feelings had been wounded by Desmoulins, were 
favourably disposed towards him, and the Convention pro- 
nounced its entire approval of the measures adopted in 
Dyoiis. In the Jacobin club he assumed a far bolder tone. 
‘‘Two months ago,” cried he, “I left you burning with the 
thirst for righteous vengeance — to-day I scarcely recognise 
public opinion again; in three days more I should have 
been impeached. Are you no longer the same? But no, 
}ou are not changed — you are still the friends of freedom, 
and the defenders of the people: to you I may speak the 
whole truth, and need not, as in the Convention, conceal 
myself in a mist of phrases.” The Club remained silent, 
and did not venture to express sm opinion, either by ap- 
plause or disapprobation. When Hebert then rose to 
<ittack Bourdon, Desmohlins and Philippeaux, Qollot’s mighty 
influence was manifested: the club summoned them to 
answer for themselves, and solemnly declared its respect for 
Konsin and Vincent. “What a piece of good fortune,” wrote 
Hebert on the following day in the P^re Duchesne “is 
this arrival of Collot,^e fai^liil defender of tibe Sansculottes ; 
the giant appears, aud the dwarfs, who were about to 
harass the best patriots « creep away a hundred feet deep 
into the earth,” 

The fact that just Totikm opened 

to the Republicaa hud die of 
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perished in a sea of blood, contributed not a little to 
strengthen the position of the extreme party. It was a new 
triumph^ of the existing system of government; it was a 
new reason for taking ho other notice of the hatred of the 
population, than by, adopting new measures of punishment 
and yengeanceu Colld succeeded completely in enforcing 
his demands in the Ooptmittee of Public Safety. Billcuul 
and IiindePs own indinatiOns made them ready for every 
terrorising hiOasure; Carnot was still on bad terms with 
Kobespierre, in consequence of the latter’s continued jealousy 
of all that belonged to the army and military affairs; ^ and 
Barere gave way to the pressure of Collot, as he had dom*, 
four weeks before, to the wishes of Robespierre. The latter 
thus saw liimself all at once outshone in the Committee, 
the Club and the Convention; saw the majority in the lat- 
ter, and with it power and futnre success, secured to his 
opponents. The Jacobins attacked-his allies; the Cordtdiers 
presented stormy petitions in favour of Vtneent; and the 
Convention, at a hint from Collot, ordered a speedy enquiry 
into the reasons of Ronsin’s imprisonment. Robespierre 
treasured up these defeats in his memory as fuel for future 
revenge; but with regard to his immediate course, he did not 
hesitate for a moment in his resolution to go with the 
victorious party, at any sacrifice. This is perhaps the point 
of his whole politiGal career at which his ambition shews 
itself most completely destitute of every honourable feeling — 
a^ which hia cowardice was carried to the extreme of shame- 
ftd meanness. Just a week after Bonsin^s arrest he con- 
descended publicly to proclaim in the Convention his c*on- 
versiou ^ the riews of the Hebertists, and even to demand 
nepr ^victims lbr flm persecuting fury of his old opponents. 

QBie report %hie^ Jie hren^ht up to the Convention, on 
the 25^ in the name qf Committee, was nominally an 
of the prhl^^iles of revolutionary government. 

* e ewnet and Eevatsenr. 
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constitutional government,” he said ^^protects freedom, 
u revolutionary government dghts for it; the former exists 
in a state of peace, the latter in a state of war; the former 
can allow individual citizenijJ to do they pleaSe, but the 
latter must concentrate all its force jfer the overthrow of 
factions.” He then pourtray ed -the opposing parties of 

the ‘^moderates” and the jtist ae M had 

done in his report of the 17th of Nove^dlber* But as, on the 
former occasion, he did not hesitate to make thie dilemma 
the prelude to an attack upon^ the Hebertists, ^so he now 
declared with equal violence, that if one must choose between 
the two, excess of patriotism better than the absolute 

want of it. ^^Bet us beware,” he cried, ^^of destroying 
l>atrioti8m in the hope of healing it. We have seen that 
directly some necessary measures were adopted against the 
over-zealous, all the partisans of the ancient tyranny, with 
the traitors of Lyons at their head, can^e forward to 
calumniate all genuine and ardent patriots.” He concluded 
by proposing a decree, which sent to the* revolutionary Tri- 
bunal General Biron, a son of Custine, and all who belonged 
to Ilouchard’s staff; and he demanded for this court a 
more powerful organisation, and a more expeditious mode 
of procedure. 

On the 26th it came to Barere’s turn to recant, and he 
was, moreover, charged with a motion designed to inflict fresh 
humiliation on Robespierre. He Spoke in the name of the 
two Government Committees againsf Robespierre^ decree 
of the 20th, which ordered an enquiry, for, the purpose of - 
finding out those who had been unjustly arrested* With 
loud complaints of the indui^nce lately shown to the 
aristocracy, and a cCndemnatory relel’ence to Desmouliii’s 
Viems CordMier^'" ke Js^ui^hed Out in praiss of the law mw- 
cerning suspects ^ and p^r^josed to leavu tim es^iunitiatioii of 
the impugned cases of the Con|ptdltee of 

Safety. Robespieiei?^^ a feeble protest 

against this direct re{0soof| lint t^at att 
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faults belonged to the first decree, which, he said, had been 
extorted from the Convention in a moment of weakness. 
The decree of the 20th was thereupon annulled, and no 
provision was thought necessary in favour of those who had 
been innocently imprisoned. The system of terror main- 
tained its ground ; those who thought that the people ought 
not to be driven to rebellion by utter despair were entirely 
routed by the partisans of extermination and annihilation. 

The victors now thought of nothing but revenge for the 
dangers thgy had just escaped; and the Dantonists, who had 
lately hoped to ruin their hated enemies, now saw them- 
selves attacked on every side. The so-called purification 
of the Jacobin club afforded the first and most convenient 
theatre for a cro8S‘*»fire of mutual accusations, which raged 
all the more furiously, because it was well known that ex- 
clusion from the club would place the rejected party on 
the list of suspects j and consequently on the direct road to 
prison and the scaffold. For a time fortutfe wavered in the 
odious strife, and the two parties inflicted mutual defeats on 
each other. But in January Collot’s influence continually 
gained ground, and the defeat of Bourdon, Philippeaux and 
Desmoulins, became every day more certain. The attitude 
which Robespierre assumed in the midst of this mortal strife 
was extremely singular. He was not so entirely trodden 
under foot by his rivals, as not to take every opportunity 
of manifesting his contempt for •the Hebertists ; but he 
clothed it in general expressions of grief at the party feuds, 
whi<^, he said, ought to be sacrificed to the great interests 
of ih^r commem eouniary. From this point of view he 
endeavoured to moderate the violence of the charges brought 
against the Dwtomsts^ mid continued to shew a certaiu af- 
fection fmr the Mend of Ms youlh, CmniUe Desmoulins. But 
even in tM« else he brought himself publicly to deny the 
part he. had m and even to pro- 
pose that thte in the Jacobin club. 

WhenCaiin|I% In ili^^isaolest manner^ called him to account 
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for this, he grew angry, and expressed his high displeasure 
that the stiff-necked sinner should be blind to the generosity 
of a proposal to punish him with such fatherly mildness. 
Towards the other associates of Danton he had no other 
sentiment than wrath at having been brought into his* pres- 
ent critical position by his compliance with their wishes: 
this feeling was directed, of course, most strongly against 
those whom he had previously hated, Dubois-Crancc, Merlin 
of Thionville, Bourdon and Philippeaux, and above all the 
real author of the league — Pabre d’Eglantine. fie wished 
in fact to destroy the latter, if it were only to stop the 
mouth of one who knew so much; and, as we may suppose, 
C'ollot and Billaud entirely concurred with him in this pur- 
pose. The Dantonists themselves hastened the execution of 
this intention, by continuing their attacks upon the War 
Ministry, even after the defection of Robespierre, and by 
occasionally directing their blows even against the Com- 
mittee of Public’ Safety , for its change of policy. On the 
7th of January, 1794, Bourdon, in the midst of other 
charges, began a discussion concerning the money spent by 
Bouchotte on the Phre Ditchesne^^ and by the help of 
Danton succeeded in passing a decree that for the fixture 
no Minister should receive money from the Treasury without 
an express order from the Convention. Under existing 
circumstances, the Committee of Public Safety declared this 
attack upon the ministerfi to be an act of hostility agmnst 
themselves, and hastened, in the next sittings to obtain a 
revocation of the decree: but^ at the same tune, they resolved 
to proceed without further delay agidnet Fabre, whom they, 
too, considered as the real author of the plot. On the 8th, 
Robespierre overwhelmed him in the dnh with, a 

flood of general ebatges, to whnh Fabre replied by cfidUng, 
upon him to specify the offisheea imputed to hkn. 
days afrerwaidt: to Ae poUfentioO ^ 

Fabre had 

pany—whioh he jitelblil luitf 
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to Delaiinai and Chabot — in favour of those swindlers, 
and had therefore been arrested. Danton vainly endea- 
voured to have Fabre brought to the bar of the <3ouvcn- 
tion, and examined on the charges. Yadier, in the CoviiH 
de S^reti gMrale^ made a violent reply; and when Danton 
thereupon ventured to ask that a more circumstantial report 
of Fabre’s proceedings should be brought up without delay, 
Billaud cried out, that to fix a time for the report, would 
be to suppress a case which deserved to be made as widely 
known as possible. ‘^Woe to him,” he said, ‘^who has sat 
by Fabre’s side, and yet believes in bis innocence : I demand 
that sufficient time be given to the Committee for a com- 
plete investigation of these criminal intrigues.” Danton 
could not doubt that he himself would find a place in that 
report by the side of his persecuted friends: Desmoulins said 
Convention est m coupe we shall all have our 

turn.” The Committee, however, could not as yet make 
up its mind to so hazardous a step as a direct attack u}>on 
Danton’s person. Robespierre was secretly engaged on his 
report concerning Fabre, in which he abused the insinuating 
malice of that unfathomable intriguant^ and, without men- 
tioning Danton and Camille, denounced Bourdon, Philippeaux, 
Merlin and Dubois, as Fabre’s accomplices. But either 
because his Statements found no favour for some other 
reasons, or because the Committee did not choose to end 
the affair without oveithrowing'^Danton, the draft was not 
adopted, and Fabre tras kept in the closest separate con- 
finement until fiiither orders. It was strictly in accordance 
with these proceedifigs, that Vincent, Bonsin and Maillard, 
were soon aUterwards liberated, without any enquiry into 
the charged against than. Robespierre took no 

pait in the dtf this pointif he remained for the 

present ih his phsenrant position, mid made the greatest 
exerfilons 4o preponderance among the Jacobins. 

He with theta wery evening, spoke in- 

f ihe of^ ^Vei^ other speaker, and sur- 
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passed himself in revolutionary zeal and patriotic public 
spirit. Qn the 5th of February he delivered in the Con- 
vention, too, one of those long treatises, by which he loved 
to give his political aims a theoretical basis, and which he 
this time threw into the shape of a report, as he calfed it, 
on tlie principles of political morality which ought to guide 
the French government* With regard to the theory, his 
treatise contained rather a wordy exposition of the 
Montesquieu and Rousseau-— that political virtue consists in 
I)ublic spirit, and, consequently, can only be perfectly deve- 
loped in a republican constitution, for the sit^cess of which, 
the extermination of crime by terrible severity is absolutely 
essential. With regard to the actual state of affairs at the 
moment, he still preserved his late attitude of neutrality 
between the parties, by rejecting both the over-zealous and 
the moderates — the Hebertists ai^ the Dantonists — with 
o([ua] decision: but he subsequently allowed it to be seen, 
as he had previously done on the 25th of December, that 
the Government, at that time, regarded the Dantonists as 
their real opponents. *‘Tliey would like,” he said, ‘‘to guide 
the Revolution according to legal niceties, and decide, in 
eases of conspiracy against the State, in the same way as in 
private law-suits. They first tried to calumniate the Com* 
inittoe of Public Safety itself, until its triumphs closed the 
mouth of its opponents. Since then they have tried another 
means — that of crippling *t in the midst of high-fiown cqm* 
pliinents, and destroying the fruits of all its labours. All 
these complaints against the necessary instfijments of 
Committee* — all the disturbing schemes wht^ they oall 
forms — all this zeal in praising the tntn^fuants whom the 
mittec has been oblig^ to remove firom the public a^v|^ 
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this weak * indulgence towards traitors' — this entire system 
of deceit and intrigue, the chief autlior of which is a man 
whom you have just expelled* — all these things are <*on- 
cooted against the Convention, and are carried out in league 
with All the enemies of France*” 

Only two montlis had passed since Robespierre, in union 
with Fabre, had resolved to direct these same attacks against 
the He|>ertiats. Pabre and Hebert were just the same as 
they had been in November, but strength and victory had 
passed to the other side, since Collet’s return. This was 
suRicient to induce Robespierre unscrupulously to dire(‘t a 
criminal charge against his former associate. But the loug 
list of his acts of meanness was not yet closed. 

At the first moment he gained but little by this abandon* 
inent of his convictions. Two days after his report in tht' 
club, he had sharply i;^ebuffed two Ilebertists of a lower 
order, named Brichet and Saintex, and had had them expelled 
from the society as traitors in disguise. -During the next 
night, all the comers of the streets in Paris w’ere covered 
with placards, which, in the most violeiit terms, pourtrayed 
Robespierre to the people as an ambitious tyrant. Under 
existing circumstances he was unable to procure immediate 
satisfaction; and for many years he had never suffered so 
great a humiliation within bis own party. It had such an 
effect upon him, that he was Ul for several weeks, and took 
no part either in tlm dub or in«>the Convention.® Col lot 
th^eby obtained a clear field among the Jacobins, and used 
his time in enlarging his influence in that mighty popular 
association into exclusive power. 

About this time Si. JnAt returned to Paris from a new 
in Planders. . He had left the capital four months 
bsdbiro^ and thd^efore found the relation of affairs essentially 


* la file eaisef * Fabre S’Kglatitine. — » MalJet du 
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altered. lie Iiad always been a warm admirer of Robes- 
pierre, but he was without doubt superior to his master iu 
the power of taking a rapid resolution at the proper mo- 
ment; and this was evidently necessary in the present crisis, 
if Robespierre's influence was not for ever to fall between 
the two parties. St. Just had no intention of giving up 
his post in favour of any Hebertist; he was (piite agreed 
with Robespierre as to the necessity of^reducing the masses 
of contending democrats to submission and discipline thus 
far, therefore, he sympathised with the movement begun, in 
October, by the Committee of Public Safety against the 
disorders of the Parisian mob, and the arbitrary madness 
of the Provincial commissioners. But he was all the less 
inclined, on that account, to hear of any indulgence towards 
the aristocrats and egoists, of humanity towards the arrested 
and suspected, or of justice towards an infinite majority of 
the French people. On these points his sympathies were 
entirely with Colk)t d’Herbois and Billaud-Varennes, and he 
rejected the Dantonists all the more unreservedly, because 
he had exchanged personal insults with several of their 
leaders, and never forgot a personal quarrel. It is said 
that he refused satisfaction to his colleague Herault after a 
quarrel over their cups, and that the latter had thereupon 
treated him as a coward and threatened to kick him# Camille 
Desmoulins, again, had said in a number of his journal; ‘‘The 
young Tribune, in the censciousn^ of his own importance, 
bears his head upon his should^'witiii as mudi dignity as 
if it were the Holy Sacrament;^’ whereupon St. Just cried 
out: “He shall one day carry his under his like 

St. Dionysius.’’ If, tkerefore, Robespierre was stSB bound- to 
Desmoulins by a remnant ht ybufirful affection Just 
was not inclined, in this case, to reftise an3rthing to the 
vengeance of the Hebertifi^# 

The part which he intended to^tahe in the^strifb of faetio§j9 
was seen immediately after, hi® 

ary, when he brouj^ up a ^t^Ort i|i| ^he 
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Government committees, concerning the treatment of the 
mspects. Ever since the Dantonists had made thepiselves 
the moiith*pieoe of the general sympathy felt for those who 
liad been arbitrarily arrested, scarcely a day passed without 
a disctission on the subject. Subsequently to Collot’s return 
there were no more of those qualms of mercy which wo 
noticed in December; on the contrary, the principle was 
publicly laid down in the Convention and without opposition: 
^^That to exercise indulgence towards the enemies of the 
Revolution^ was to murder the patriots.” The leaders ol‘ 
the Mountain , as we see , perfectly understood their 
position: it was evident to them that they could only resciu* 
their own lives by tbrOatening all differences of opinion with 
death. They could not condemn their system more em- 
phatically than by the acknowledgment of this fact: the) 
were well aware of this, and^ the consciousness only spurred 
them on to a further extension of their tyranny. We shall 
presently see in what a state of depression ‘the finances were 
at tbi§ time; it was now* that the question was raised, 
whether the law conoeming the suspecU might not be turned 
to the advantage of the Treasury ; and, on the 26th of January, 
Couthon caused the two Government committees to be com- 
missioned to report, within three days, what advantages the 
confiscation of the goods of all suspected persons might 
bring to the Republic. To the property of tlie Chureli, 
which had been confiscated by the Constituent Assembly, 
and to possessions Of JSmigr^^^ which *faad been con- 
fiscated hf the liegtsla^ve Assembly, a third prize of no less 
magnitude, wss So he added. It was at that time a 
queSNicida of ^0 IIToperty of about 200,000 persons^ the 
nninber we knoWf could be arbitrarily increased 

as % iWas in the nnlimitcd power of every 
revointlonfia^ Commit^, to imprison any rich or obnoxious 
citizen Us, ||^;<snspc0pd person^ ^ ^ fi^tiaing as this colossal 
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booty was, the proposal lay unfinished for several weeks 
among the papers of the Committee of .Public Safety , until 
St. Just once more interfered, and took in hand with all 
the haughty severity of his character. He did not hesitate 
a moment about the confiscation of the lands; ^^liCt the pro- 
perty of patriots,” he said, “be sacred, but let the goods of 
the aristocrats fall* to the Republic, pay the expenses of 
the war which they have kindled.” He contemplated taking 
possession of the persons of his opponents on the same 
principle, and employing the sttspecta in comptllgory labour 
on the roads and in the fortresses: but this was^ a little too 
much even for his colleagues in the Comxmttee, and St. Just 
was obliged, very reluctantly, to np hi^ tiseful pro- 

jiosition. The Convention, however, ?^olved on the 26th, in 
accordance with his motion, that the suspects should remain 
under arrest till the peace, and then be banished for ever; 
but that their goods should be immediately seized and em- 
ployed in providing for poor patriots. 

This last provision, which seemed to make over the booty 
not to the fiscus but to the proletaries, was, as we need 
hardly remark, of the greatest importance to the cause 
of the democratic parties. The material condition of the 
people was worse than ever; in spite of all grants and 
loans the provisioning of Paris came to a standstill in every 
direction; the Government had been obKged to mitigate the 
law against accaparement* and to bring the Wages of labour 
also under the regulations of the j^reat maximum tariff* The 
poorer classes, therefore, had ihatter Onongh for* discontent 
and agitation, and the Hebertists of the Municipality reckoned 
not a little on their dissatisfaction, in case* of a new revolu- 
tionary movement. But by the law of the 26th this in-* 
struiueni of agitation was wrested from their handSt The 
proletaries greeted the Comndtteo of Public Safety with 
greedy thanks for havinff opened a prospect to these of such 
an unheard-of chan^ iHf the distpbntion of propjerty, and 
rallied with dcvotici^' round a goveiuufent which could at. 

m. T 
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will change every beggar into a rentier. This law, there- 
fore, though conceived entirely in the spirit of the Hebertists, 
was nevertheless an annihilating blow for the personal in- 
fluence of Hebert and his associates. 

To the party of the moderates, on the other hand, it 
proclaimed die victory of communistic principles, and afibrded 
a new proof that Collot’s system had been adopted by 
Robespierre and his friends. This is what St. Just had in- 
tended, and what he proclaimed without reserve in the ac- 
companying report. Threat succeeded threat, in this docu- 
ment, against the moderates; he plainly reckoned them 
amongst those enemies of the Revolution ^Ho spare whom 
would be to murder the patriots.” must no longer 

look on,” he cried, ^in silence at the impunity of the 
greatest criminals, who are only trying to break down the 
scaffold, because they have before them the prospect of 
mounting it themselves.” Danton did not feature to reply, 
although no one any longer doubted how closely these 
words applied to him. He had been silent when Barere, 
shortly before, had pronounced judgment in the Convention 
against the foreign policy which aimed at peace, which, he 
said, was still treacherously recommended by the moderate 
party- — the same policy which Bari»re, in Danton’s reign, 
had for months advocated and carried out as a diligent 
coadjutor; Dantou had kept silence when Barere , in 
striking contrast to Bobespierre^s report of the 17th of 
Hovember, declared war indispensable to the weal of the 
State — perpetual war agmnst all the tyrants of the 
earth; and he waa silent even now, when his opponents 
directed personal thtWs against him. It seemed to him 
incre^le thaf was plotting against him and 

se^^ldng M$ bln^^ in with CoHot d’Herbois, after 

havifi^ «0 |atel|^ hia help against the latter and his 

parriama^ . rmn^ber that he bad been Robes- 

pierreV opgm^ ibr, almost a yem*, and that the abortive 
alliance had increased the latter's hatred tenfold. 
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And besides this, he saw no remedy in the state of things 
around him, and felt no energy in* his own mind. And 
thus he remained, half disbelieving and half expecting his 
approaching fate, completely inactive in the face ot danger. 

In this position of affairs the Committee of Public Safety, 
separated from the parties and raised above them both, 
might, perhaps, have leit'‘them for a time to themselves. 
But the decision came from an unexpected quarter. The 
Hebertists in the Municipality and in the War Ministry 
had but little pleasure in the triumph of th^r principles, 
because it did not in any way conduce to their personal 
advantage. The Committee might rage ever so violently 
against the suspects^ might deprive the citizens of their pro- 
perty , and promise it to the proletaries , might issue 
numerous enactments which the Hebertists were accustomed 
to praise as the essence of freedom : but still the law of the 
4th of December existed; Chaumette and Hebert still con- 
tinued to be subordinate communal officials, and Vincent 
and Ronsin subordinate State servants, without influence on 
the government, watched in all their attempts to enrich 
themselves, and liable to be called to strict account. As 
lately as the 12th of February Hebert had told the Cor- 
deliers that not only the moderates, but the tribe of bom- 
bastic orators who had^ invented for him the name of an 
ultra- revolutionist — i. g. Robespierre and his foHoivers — 
must be got rid of. But instead of this, Gouthon and St. dust 
now acted, it is true, entirely in accordance with Collet’s 
views, but in return they shared in CoHot’s power, and 
made the Hebertists feel the weight of government authority 
sometimes in one way and sometimes in another. ^ Thus 
Jayoques, an old friend of Hebert’s j was summoned firdm 
Byons to Paris to aniwer for fibe abuse which h^' had 
uttered against Cauth<yi; and at the end of jpebmaryt 
Carrier himself, at Nante^^ 'Was made to foel th4 anger ^ 
the Committee, and was recalh^" to the Convention at the 
instigation of Robespierre for having ffl-trealed, not oMy 

T2 
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catholics and royalists, but good patriots. It is true that 
CoUot introduced him to the Parisian Jacobins with loud 
praises, but nevertheless he filled the Club of the Cordeliers, 
where Hebert and Vincent were in the ascendant, with im- 
petttous and noisy complaints. They all thought it was 
high time for a revolt. In fact, the best of their previous 
supporters' were wavering. Since the 26th they could no 
longer reckon on the proletariate for the advancement of 
their personal objects. The revolutionary army, too, whidi 
was full of Jbheir supporters, was dispersed by the Com- 
♦mittee, who continually sent detachments of them into the 
Departments, so that at that time scarcely three thousand 
remained in the capital. Under these circumstances the 
Cordeliers heard, on the 4th of March, that one of then 
members, named Marchand, had been arrested by the revo- 
lutionary Committee of bis section for using too great licence 
of speech. Then the long pent-up agitation broke loose, 
they sent to the de Surety g^nh^ale to'^emand the im- 

mediate liberation of the prisoner, and at tlieir next sitting, 
on the 5th, they ordered that the tablet of the ‘‘Rights of 
Man’’ should be covered with black crape until the oppressed 
people should regain its freedom. Carrier thereupon exhorted 
them not to content themselves with words; insurrection, he 
said, sacred insurrection, was the only means of curbing the 
criminals. Hebert supported him with curses against the 
Ministers Par4, Desforgues, and Deftoumelles — against Phi- 
lippeaux and Boiudon— ^-against the seventy-three imprisoned 
Deputies — whom, he said, nothing but traitorous ambition 
protected from the guillotine. “Speak, Father Duchesne,” 
cried a general of the revolutionary army, “speak away, 
and the rest of JWI will fight.” 

But they leaiiied that sin^ December the power 

with which th^^hftd overthrown the Gironde had 

escaped Vincent had observed long faces, 

even in the CBnh during the summons to rebdiion ; in 

the city the prul^tari^ looked only to the Committee of 
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Public? Safety; among the citizens there was but one voice 
of derision and disgust against Hebert and his associates. 
Nay, even the great Municipal Council received their decla- 
ration, that they were preparing to exterminate all the enemies 
of the people , with irresolute hesitation* At the ^decisive 
moment their military leader, Henriot, deserted to Robes- 
pierre;' and on arriving at the Jacobin dub Carrier was 
obliged to stammer out" a declaration that Ae Cordeliers 
had only contemplated insurrection under certain cirewm- 
stances. In a word the revolution of the H^bertists died 
of exhaustion * at the moment of its birth. Humbly andu*^ 
tremblingly they retraced their steps; allowed themselves 
to be reproved by a deputation of Jacobins led by Collot, 
and thundered against the calumniators who wanted to lay 
at their door the guilt of rebeUion against Convention and 
Committee. But all this availed them nothing: they had 
furnished their enemies with a destructive weapon against 
themselves. 

There exists no well accredited account of the deliberations 
of the Committee of Public Safety during these decisive days, 
hut the position of affairs and the known results are sufficient 
to exclude all doubts respecting the course of their proceed- 
ings. After the Hebertists had betrayed their own weak- 
ness, Robespierre demanded their annihilation, and Collot 
dTTerbois was the less able to save them, because his former 
connexion with them nfight expose him to the Suspicion of 
having taken part in their unfortunate attempt. As a set 


^ Levubsoiir, III, 40. This There ie however no 

book in its present form is apocry- reason to doiiht of Uie coiroe^ess 
phal, since a certain Achillo Roche of the gtven alOce 

has expanded one volnin^ of X»evas- Henrlot WOa nOtorioualy at an earlier 
sour’s notes into four thl^k volumes period associate of Het^Orf^^Ond 
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off, however, he and his friends demanded with redoubled 
energy a final decision respecting the Dantonists, who — ^as 
had been proved — might be more dangerous to the Com- 
mittee in the Convention, than Hebert or Vincent in the 
streets; ’and who for the last year had followed a distinct 
and obstructive policy of their own, and had deeply offended 
the most irritable of the present rulers. Eobespierre, it is 
said,^ flew out violently when Danton’s name was first 
mentioned; but at any rate he did not maintain his oppo- 
sition long. He stood alone in the Committee on this 
question; he* had never liked Danton, and he saw the in- 
calculable advantage which the fall of the Hebertists must 
bring him. It is certain that the Committee came to an 
agreement with respect to this grand double sacrifice within 
twenty-four hours. On the fith of March Bar^re brought 
up a report to the Convention on the intrigues against the 
Republic which had been brought to light in different parts 
of the country — in Lille, Havre, Maubeuge, Landrecies, and 
above all at Paris — by seditious placards and bread riots, 
all of which were got up by Pitt and Coburg, but which 
would be prosecuted step by step by the Committee of 
Public Safety. He would not, he said, make any further 
disclosures, since St. Just was commissioned to do this at 
an early day; but meantine he demanded full powers for the 
public accuser of the revolutionary Tribunal to prosecute 
the authors of those intrigues, and to bring up a report 
upon them to the Convention witiiin three days. This was 
done: on the 9th this officer, Fouquier Tinville, gave some 
information respecting the printed bills posted up in Paris. 
But it was St^ Just who spoke the decisive word, on the 
13th, in the name of the Committee of Public Safety. His 
report, it is tinie, mWioued no names, but it left little 
room for doubt. He UAOSt distinctly denounced the two 
factions, separated olijyr in Appearance, who formed the great 

— 
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conspiracy of the Foreign Powers — the spurious imitators 
of Marat, and the cruel philanthropists. He declared that 
they were all unmasked and surrounded, hemmed in on every 
side; and he caused every one to be declared worthy of 
death, who should plot against the power of the Convention 
or the revolutionary government — or spread discontent 
respecting the necessaries of life — or afford an asylum to 
Emigres ^ or neglect to inform against a conspirator — or 
favour the seduction of the citizens and the corruption of 
public opinion. Under one or other of these categories 
every political opponent, without exception, might*be brought, 
and thereby doomed to destruction. 

The first flash of the gathering storm fell on the 
heads of the Hebertists. Hebert, Vincent, Ronsin, Desfieux, 
Proli, and fifteen others, were arrested in the same night 
and handed over to the revolutionary Tribunal: a day later 
the same fate befel the Procureur of the Municipality, in 
whose stead Robespierre immediately carried the appoint- 
ment of a man named Pay an, who was entirely devoted to 
his person. The official head of the Commune, the Mayor 
Paehe, was regarded as so submissive, and Bouchotte, the 
Minister of War, so insignificant, that they were both spared 
for the moment. But on the 16th Amar appeared in the 
Convention with articles of impeachment against Chabot, 
Bazire, Delaunai, and the most hated of all the Dantoiusts, 
Fabre d’Eglantine. This faction was still more openly 
threatened on the 1 7th, when St. Just brought a criminal 
charge against Herault - Sechelles of having received 
EmigrS into his bouse, in defiance of the law of the 
13th. Herault was himself a member of the Committee of 
Public Safety; it was evident that he must first be driven 
from the seat of power, before the ifoup de grcLce was given 
to his political associates. 

The consternation which this approach of danger caUsr^ 
among the Dantonists was*^immense» but they were alUso 
thoroughly intimidated, ti^at not one of thoi^ dared to mov^ 
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or to expose himself to danger hy any token of sympathy 
with the victims. They all reniained quiet and silent. Tli 
minds of men in Paris were thoroughly occupied by tin 
proceedings against the Hebertists: the citizens were highly 
delighted that the monsters who had hurled millions intc 
misery were now overtaken by a just retribution, and th< 
mobs whom Hebert himself had accustomed to brutality ant 
'bloodshed, saw his head fall beneath the axe, with the same 
indifference as that of any other victim. He was com- 
pletely unmanned and beside himself with terror, and we pi 
like a child^ fiUing into one fainting fit after another; wliik 
his friend Bonsin preserved his cold composure, and pro- 
phesied speedy vengeance on the authors of his misery. 
After three days’ discussion , they were executed on the 
24tb amidst a vast and rejoicing epneourse of pcopb‘. 
As an immediate consequence of their fall, the Convention 
ordered, on the 25tfa, that the revolutionary army — which 
had been set on foot by them, and' was Yjntirely filled by 
their spirit - should be entirely disbanded. 

Meanwhile the Committee of Public Safety was eager to 
bring these complications to a close by the destruction of 
the Dantonists. They were agreed on the main point, 
but at the last moment a difficulty arose in fixing upon in- 
dividual niunes* Robespierre was influenced x>artly by 
St. ^ust and BiUaud, and partly by opinions of an opposite 
character. It was TalKen^ especialljp, who had lately returned 
from Bordeaux — a friend of Danton from the time of the 
September massacres, and therefore personally attached to 
him^ but thoroughly aYet*se to the system of clemency — who 
onc^ moire made an attempt at reconciliation, and brought 
about a persOual m^eethig between Hanton and Robespierre. 
K had uo Bobespiettre reproached him for still sup- 

pmrfrug Camllfie Phffippeaux, and therefore being a con- 
spimtor* bui^ into tears. ^‘The proud man weeps,” 

saidBobai^mfe^ and: turned contemptuously away. A certain 
jp4ris, one ofT the |M!Wetarte#.&of the revolutionarv Tribunal, 
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brought about a second conference between them, which was 
still shorter than the first. ‘^The royalists must certainly fall,” 
observed Danton, ‘‘but we must strike no innocent person.” 
“Who told you,” replied Robespierre, “that any innocent 
person had been put to death?” “Do you hear, Paris,” 
eried Danton, “no guiltless person has perished”— and with 
that he left the room without another word- He then told 
his friends that it was time for them to shew themselves, 
but at the first mention of a more definite plan he relapsed 
into his brooding listlessness. Probably about the same 
moment the Committee had decided upon its fist; Robes- 
pierre now abandoned Camille Desmoulins to his fate, and 
was so firm in his resolution respecting Danton, that after 
signing his sentence of death on the 30th of March, he 
took an excursion with him beyond the barrieres, as he had 
often done in better' times, and brought him back in his 
own carriage, as if he had been an intimate friend. On the 
evening of the 31st Lacroix, Fhilippeaux, Westermann and 
Desmoulins were arrested: Danton being informed of this 
and advised to flee cried again and again, “They will not 
dare!” and in this state of mind the executioners of the 
ComiU de Surete ghiirale found him. 

The impression produced in Paris was indescribable* Many 
had seen these events approaching, but no one had regard^ 
them as possible; every one was now astoimded to stupe- 
faction, and scarcely da#ed to consider ihe cau^, and still 
less the consequences, of sudb a catastrophe. Never 
the sittings of the revolutionary Tribunal been attended by 
such a crowded audience; even the jurors trembled at I>art*- 
ton's violent and threatening outbursts, in which he some- 
times demanded tike presence of tim'whole Convention, aOd 
sometimes claimed to be brought ^loe to &e^with hiS ac- 
cusers,' and incessantly invoked the synijpathy of the niitiOn 
with his thundering ^hd iar-resoundiiig voicSi." Mehds 

refused and defence^ iiOtil fheir isdtnesfeS ll|A 
been summoned and their docOmeoiBry. ctoHeoted; 
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the agitation among the audience who listened to Dariton’s 
words in the Hall, and at the windows, and even from the 
other side of the Seine, hourly increased. At last St. Just 
obtained an order from the Convention which empowered 
the Trfbunal, in case of obstinate resistance on the part of 
the accused, to pass immediate sentence. Thereupon a 
sentence of death was at once pronounced , and on the 4th 
of April the author of the storming of the Bastille, the 
originator of the September massacres, the conqueror of La 
Vendee, and the prosecutor of its enemies, suffered death 
in the same hour. 

Nine days afterwards Chaumette and some of the most 
atrocious agents of tlie revolutionary army met the same 
fate; and with them the widows of both Ilebert and Des- 
moulins, the latter’s friend General Dillon, and tlic deputy 
Simon, as an associate of Herault — in all twenty-live persons, 
who had incurred their fate from the arbitrary hatred of 
individual rulers, and suffered under the general charge of 
conspiracy with foreigners. All those who during the last 
few months bad in any way shown aversion to the C’om- 
mittee of Public Safety were struck down by these blows. 
‘^The political horison,” cried Coutbon on the 1st of April, 
‘48 clearing up, the sky is becoming bright, and the Re- 
public is rising trium|diantly from the midst of dangers.*’ 
The most ^ important of his enemies slept in the grave ; 
the few who, like Carrier and Foush^ on the one side, and 
Bourdon and Legendre on the other, bad been saved by 
influential intervention, were completely broken and filled 
with a crouching fear of death. The Convention, which up 
to that time had not eaeily denied anything to the power- 
ful voice of Damron , showed a cringing obedience to the 
rulers of ^ Ckmmitteei and the chief seat of Hebert’s in- 
fioeuoe^ the War Ministry, had fallen with Vincent and 
JSonsin^ Ot| ftbe lii April the Convention, on Carnot’s 
motion, entire abolition of the Council of 

Minietere, Opl^ihted in its stead twelve Committees, 
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none of which had a sufficiently important sphere of action 
to be able to oppose its independent will to that of the 
Committee of Public Safety. 

And thus the Committed was now in possession of unlimited 
power over the Convention, the State, and the Peoples Of 
its own members Robespierre no doubt had carried off the 
lion’s share of the booty. But lately driven " into a 
dangerous corner, he had been rescued by the ill '-advised 
attempts of the Hebertists. While, in the Convention, the 
relative power exercised by himself and Collet was scarcely 
at all affected by Danton’s execution, he was frehd, in the 
city, from his most dangerous enemies by their own fault; 
and Collot was at the same time deprived of his sturdy and 
devoted followers. This soon became evident on the 6th 
of April, when Couthon announced that during the next 
few days the Committee would lay before the Convention 
an important report on political morality, on the objects 
of the war, and on the worship of an eternal God; whose 
image, he said, the Hebertists had not been able to tear 
from the hearts of the people. These were all characteristic 
“cant phrases from Robespierre’s former system, to which 
he now brought back the Committee with a powerffil hand. 
He might justly regard himself as the man of the future, 
as the next master of the French government. 

But in this, in all respects, victorious position, he shewed 
no signs of triumphant joy. Robespierre’s consciousness of 
being actual possessor of the whole power of the State 
seemed to have no other effect upon him than that of 
making him feel that he was the principal object of the 
nation’s hatred, and inducing him to guard his life by pre^- 
cautions of every kind. A number of strong tod trusts 
worthy men had been for a long time accustomed to sjieep 
on the ground -floor of his house, and to accompany 
him whenever he wen4 out, armed with heaty It 

was now observed that Jbe had ttro pistoto his plate 
at every meal, and that he never touched toy dish until 
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others had tasted of it before him. He knew what a deep 
hatred divided the members of the Supreme Couneil — 
himself and Carnot, Collot and Couthon, St. Just and 
Barere — from one another, and that each of them saw in 
the Kfe of the other a threatening danger to his own. lie 
knew that they were all viewed with abhorrence by th(‘ 
French people; that every execution of an opponent dimin- 
ished the number of their friends; and that far and wide 
through the land there was no stronger feeling than the 
desire of liberation. In Paris itself the number of prisoners 
had risen* within four weeks from 5,000 to 0,000, and }<‘t 
there was not a Section whose meetings did not require to 
be watched with a jealous eye by the police. The Bourgeois 
population, overpowered in open fight, stripped of all nu'ans 
of existence, daily threatened in person and in property, 
incessantly and everywhere opposed to the Governnu'nt 
the only weapon which remained to them — silent yet evident 
hatred of the deadliest kind. 

The spring was now approaching, in which warlike 
operations had again to be commenced. If splendid laiir(*ls 
were ripening on this field to compensate the nation for 
their suflFeringS at home, the prospects of the Government, 
even in this direction, were gloomy and unsatisfactory in 
the extreme. If their Generals were victorious in the 
coming campaign, if the leaders of such colossal armies 
could display themselves in watlikc glory in the eyes of 
the people, then it seemed to Robespierre’s eye, sharpened 
as it was by anxiety, diat he should be immediately crushed 
by the weight of public execration, that the tyranny of 
the popular Tribune would sink at once before the sword 
of the militaiy Mro*^ Consequently, one of the first measures 
taken after th^ ntiettoeessful rising of the Hebertists was that 

* Cost. NTst. A|»3^. ^ Lottis Blanc VI, 223. Ht^enpurre 

dsiTfUislHVS m I3tb vopait venir Napoleon.''' 

oi Mar4^, lOth of Ap^l. — 8o al«o 
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St. Just removed General Hoche — the ablest, boldest, and 
most suspected of all the officers who had hitherto com- 
manded — first from the Moselle Army, and then into close 
confinement in Paris. It was with difficulty that Carnot 
prevented for the present his being brought before* the 
revolutionary Tribunal. 

Such were the anxieties of the Parisian rulers in case 
their armies should be victorious. But if they should suffer 
dt'icats, or gain only imperfect or indecisive victories? Prance 
had, as we have seen, raised enormous forces^ but the 
(Tovernrnent well knew what sacrifices these armament# had 
cost the country , how much strength and property had 
been squandered to no purpose, and how simply impos- 
sible it was to carry on such a system for more than a single 
campaign. must,” said Carnot, ^^gain great and over- 

powering advantages within the next few months; a moderate 
victory would bury the Republic in ruins.” ^ 

These affairs, hJWever, demand a closer investigation. It 
is those to which we must first direct our attention in order 
to s<*o in a proper light the European catastrophes of 1794. 


* Carnot Ui Choudieu, 18 th March, Depot de la guerre , Paris. 
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CHAPTER L 

FRENCH preparations FOR WAR, 


Rh<niITISO IN FRANCE. Ne^ ORGANISATION OP THE ARMY. EXPENDITURE 

UK THE WAR DEPARTMENT.— TRAINING OP THE TROOPS.- — STRENGTH OP 

HIE FRENCH ARMIES. CaRNOT. DIPLOMATIC CONDUCT AND GENERAL 

PLAN OF %HB WAR. CaRNOT*S PLANS FOB THE CAMPAIGN. 


Evkr siuce September, 1793, FraiilSe had lain under the 
weight of that organised mob which sent its agents into 
the smallest villages of the land, exercised an absolute 
dominion over the persons and lives of the citizens, counted 
its victims by thousands, and its booty by millions, and 
soon turned its fury against its own members with the same 
cruelty as the rest of the population. On every frontier of 
France war was being waged with the Powers of Europe, 
and the Committee of Public Safety was resolved for a 
thousand reasons to carry on the contest without let or 
limit. In spite of all •the robberies committed by the 
Goviumment, the Treasury grew poorer with the impoverish- 
ment of the plundered nation; and to provide the means of 
existence at homo it was necessary toGook out for fore%n 
booty. In spite of the terror which ^they inspired, the 
ruling party deeply felt the growing ahhdi^i^nce of the 
citizens, and thought it Itdvisable to send them away with all 
speed to the armies ^ to tame them by miliia*?y di^i^the^ 
and to xemov© them to the beyond the borievs* 

In spite of the divisions *ilti the c^mp of Ae Allies, fte 
m. IX 
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authors of the Septeniher massacres regarded peace with 
the rest of the w'orld as impossible; they felt that they must 
annihilate their enemies, if they would not themselves nish 
to cc^aiii min. They therefore collected all the resources 
of their land — men and property, ideas and weapons, 
blood and treasure — by iniinite and unsparing exertions, in 
order to flood the countries of old Europe on every side 
with an irresistible stream. 

We have had occ^ision to observe all that had been done 
for a similar purpose in the earlier periods of the Ilevo- 

lution. To the army of 150,000 men which was gathered 

on the frontier in the spring of 1792, the desire of oj)- 
posing the attack of the Prussians had added 100,000 
volunteers. On the breaking out of the war with Eng- 
land a conscription of 300,000 was decreed; and lastly, 
on the 23rd August, all males between 18 and 25 years 

of age were ordered to hold themselves in readiness to 

march. In those Departments which were immediately 
aflfected by the war-— namely, the districts bordering on 
Alsace, Flanders, Da Vendee, Lyons and Toulon — the levy 
en maBse^ as we have seen, was actually carried out. All 
who were capable of bearing arms in those cpiarters, whether 
well or ill armed, with or without maintenance pay or in- 
struction, were obliged to repair to the camps; so that in 
this tumultuous way at least 150,000 men w^cre driven to 
the standards. But it soon becaifle evident how many lives 
were uselessly wasted by these hasty and foolish proceedings, 
and every effort was now made to arrange the new recruits 
in some serviceable "^and military order. It might be as- 
sumed that in llie population of hVance, at that period, about 
120,000 men Attained the military age every year; the law 
of lii© 23ilJ of Ai^Uft summoned eight such contingents to 
the field and thus, after subtracting those who were already 
in the r^ments, u mass of 500,000 recruits might be looked 
for. If we Hkeirisj^ consider that the Koyalists of Tua Vendee 
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and the cities of the South had at least 150,000 men under 
arms during the autumn, we shall find that the French 
government, in the year 1793, drove more than a million of 
their strongest men into the turmoil of^ a war which daily 
grew more bloody. 

Gigantic as these exertions were, the State was far from 
gaining the whole advantagie of them for the purpose it had 
in view. When the levy of the 23rd of August was ordered, 
tlie II<*l)ertist8 were at the summit of their political power, 
and were filled with hatred and suspicion against all the 
existing military regulations. It had, indeed, been decreed 
ever since February, that all soldiers should be made 
volunteers, that the battalions of the two forces should be 
united in semi - brigades , and their officers elected by the 
men thus united. But in the face of an enemy advancing 
with superior numbers, such a'disruption of the old regimental 
system seemed to the generals and the Dantonist Committee 
of Public Safety quite too hazardous, and the execution of 
the decree was therefore suspended. After the renewal of 
the Committee, the order for the union of volunteer and 
troops of the line was immediately repeated on the 12th of 
August. But just at that time not a moment could be 
lost in saving Dunkirk, in covering Alsace, and surrounding 
the Vendeans; it was impossible therefore to think of 
making any radical changes in the organization of the 
army, and the hated and dreaded regiments of the line 
continued to exist with thoit aristocratic officers and staff. 
Bouchotte, the Minister-at-War was, however, determined 
on no consideration to subject the new recruits to these 
evil influences; he therefore ordered that the Comnmnes 
should manage the conscription, that th^ recruits of every 
district should be collect^ into a battalion in ' chief 
town, choose their officers and non-commissionc^l ofScers 
from among themselves acoording to their need, and then, 
after receiving theiif arms, mareh to the ftontiim bJ$ a rea% 
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made division. We have already become acquainted with the 
character of the communal authorities of that period — the 
degree of their education and the nature of their opinions— 
and w*e may easily judge with what an amount of zeal 
tumult and confusion they carried on their preparations. 
Popular commissioners, clubs, and revolutionary conunittees, 
everywhere interfered by word ’and deed , and it was only 
the dictatorial authority of the members of Convention who 
happened to be present, which rendered the formation of the 
battalions j:ft>ssible. The political developemcnt had made 
such progress that the strictest obedience to the commands 
of the Government and the Conventional Commissioners 
was enjoined upon the troops " on pain of imnu diatc 
death; while on the other hand suspicion against their 
officers, hatred against the aristocrats , and notions ot 
freedom and equality, were dfsseiiiinated among them with 
equal zeal- The new battalions endeavoured to make 
themselves acquainted as wejl ns they could with the* use 
of tlieiT wea{)ons and military drill; but from the* want of 
skilful officers tlie progress made was extremely slow ; sf) 
that the Convention, as early as the 27th of September, 
ordained that the citizens of the new levy should relieve 
the garrisons of the fortresses, while the latter repaired to 
their respective armies. But the discipline and obedience 
of the troops under the newly -elected officers was no less 
deficient than their military training; the men, who had 
for the most part joined the army with great reluctance, 

* could not he brouj^bt into anything like military order, and 
soon molted away under the hands of tlieir leaders by con- 
stant d^ritou* Those who remained wished at any rate 
not /to aei*ye‘as privates; the new battalions, therefore, 
arbitmrfiy inoiroaM| the ^number of commissions, and thus 
it" came io^pfiss, at tilie end of October the Govern- 
ment leami fo theii^ ^may, that they would for the ftiture 
Baye to pi^y officers and hon^^commissioned officers. 
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This decided them to make a complete change in their 
system by issuing the new and comprehensive law ot the 
22nd of November. 

According to this enactment, the mixed semi- brigades, 
on their arrival at the different armies, were to be •formed 
into three battalions each, one of the Line and two of 
Volunteers; the number of these was to be raised to 210, 
and the already existing disciplined troops u^ed as a nucleus 
for them; the battalions of the new levy were to be all 
broken up, and the men belonging to them enrolled in the 
semi -brigades as privates, without any regard to their 
previous rank. Whoever resisted this change was to be 
incarcerated as a suspected person; and whoever endeavoured 
to evade his duty was to be treated as a mutineer and 
shot. 

This arrangement, according to which the semi -brigade 
was fixed at 3,200 men, ought, when completed, to have 
yielded a force t)f 672,000 infantry. The cavalry, the for- 
mation of which was rendered very difficult by the deeply 
felt want of horses, was to be raised to 90,000 men. With 
this view all the horses of private persons throughout the 
country were seized in August, and in October eight horses 
were demanded from every canton. But in consequence of the 
utter ruin of agriculture and cattle breeding, the result of 
these measures was far from coming up to the expecta- 
tions of the Government; and all the violence with which 
individual commissioners sometitn^ ueized several hundred 
horses at once, in the same place, could not mend the mat- 
ter. Equal zeal was manifested in the caetifig of cannon, 
the formation of batteries, and the collection of means of 
transport and^ munitions of war. The manufactoiies of arms 
at Paris, subsidised by the Government idth millions after 
millions, were gradually enabled to furnlslt US n^Euy.e# u 
thousand mui^ets U.dayf and a prbeess was '^Vented of 
employing bell-metitl^as k matetijd ousting, ordinanee. 
The Government assutned to itself |he dispel of a® ttie 
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soil contiiiiiing saltpetre, and it soon became a patriotic 
fashion among the more zealous or obedient citizens, to 
dig up their cellars in search of this precious salt. There 
seemed no danger that the troops should want sustenance 
or clothing, since whatever they needed was simjdy taken 
away from the other inhabitants. We have already seen, 
in single examples, to what a length this system was car- 
ried ; as one among many general measures we may mention 
that, on the 18th of December, all the shoemakers in the 
Empire were forbidden to work for anybody but the 
War department and the Admiralty, during the ensuing 
months. In the bureaux of the War Ministry and the 
Committee of Public Safety, investigations were carried on 
and plans drawn up by night and day; no exertions, no ex- 
pense, no party fends were allowed to interfere with the 
grand objects of the war. For in the wish to conquer 
Europe all the factious were united; and that same cruelty 
and violence, avarice and lawlessness, which rendered the 
Government of the country odious at home, served them 
everywhere in good stead in the task of equipping the 
army. While the absolute monarchs of Europe were obliged 
to show the most anxious regard to the weal and opinions 
of their subjects, this democratic Government went on its 
way crushing all obstacles under its iron heel. 

The Finances, which generally play so important a part 
in the troubles of war, may be said to have long ceased to 
exist in France. Gambon boasted in the course of the 
winter, Uiat the Government no longer spent 300 to 400 
millions a month as before^ but only 180 millions, with a 
double amount of forces; so successiul, he said, had the 
administration ^ of the Committee of Public Safety been in 
promoting order and economy. * Now, if we even subtract 
from this ^ount one ^ihird as the loss upon the asdgnatSy 


1 St. ^nit Maiaelf to llio •ame etfeet; vid. Bashes, 35, 294. 
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there still remains a war budget of 1,440 millions of francs 
for tlie year; or if we reckon the army in round numbers 
at a million soldiers, we find that each combatant cost 
1,440 frillies; while Napoleon, twelve years later, estimated 
tlie yearly average cost of a foot soldier at 500 francS, and 
that of a horse soldier at 1,000 francs, including all ex- 
penses for ammunition, sustenance, hospitals and fortresses.' 
We see how recklessly the Committee of Public Safety, 
though aiming at despotic order, dealt with the blood and 
marrow of the land; and if in State craft the choice of an 
olijcct often deserves less praise than the attainment of it 
by suitable means, we shall only be able to accord to the 
capacity of this Government a very qualified meed of ap- 
[U'obation; especially as many facts exist which compel 
us considerably to raise the amount of the figures given 
by Cambon. On one occasion during these months, when 
it was necessary to procure provisions from foreign countries, 
the Government gtanted the contractors, for a supply of the 
value of million, a yearly rent of 10 millions in the 
great ledger of the Republic; ^ and if a single instance of 
this kind was possible, the daily waste must have been in- 
finite. SucJi a state of things was terrible for the fixture of 
the country, but it was no less terrible for its enemies in 
the approaching campaign. For whatever this Government 
required for the annihilation of the foe they were sure to 
obfiiin at whatever sacrifice, if it was at all attainable by 
blood or money. 

Meanwhile the greatest activity had prevailed in all the 
camps ever since the law of the 22nd of November* Troops 
of recruits, numbering hundreds and often thousands of 


* In a letter to Ms brother Jo- 
seph, to whom, however, he wishes 
to make the estimate somewhat 
low. Other calciilationa proceeding 
from the revolutionary times give 


1,000 francs as the general average 
for the whole army. — * Convention 
nationaie^ October 24th 1796. «Oonf. 
I^vemois, histoty of ' ftie French 
finimees of 179$. 
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men, arrived day after day.* The zeal of individuals for 
military service was seldom very great; the people entered 
\mwillingly upon their unexampled career of victory. The 
generals sent mUitary agents into the provinces to support 
the civil authorities, and yet the progress made was hut 
slow. In spite of all the efforts of the Committee of Public 
Safety the young men generally came without arms, and 
were enrolled promiscuously in the first battalion that hap- 
pened to be at hand. From the want of weapons they 
could not immediately driUed, and they therefore thought 
that they might for the present go home again, and deserted 
in spite of the strictest orders. The most urgent complaints 
poured in from all the divisidns of the army, until, at the 
beginning of F<d>rttary, the Conventional Commissioners at- 
tached to the Army of* the North, and the Army of the 
Ardennes, issued Orders to arrest the parents of ewery 
deserter, to confiscate their property, to incarcerate the 
magistrates of their communes, and inflief upon them a fine 
of 4,000 francs. Hereupon most of the men yielded, though 
with complaints and murmurs; their condition was pitiable 
enough, since it was impossible in the exhausted Border 
lands to find decent accomodation and sustenance for the 
continually increasing mass of men, which amounted, in the 
Army of the North, for instance, to thirty thousand men in 
the first fortnight of the year, and to about as many in the 
two following months. The administration of the army 
exerted itself to the utmost; like aU the other authorities 
of this period it acted with reckless violence, attained great 
results for the moment, and immediately destroyed them 
again by its own lawless confusion. In the beginning of 
March a Bepin^ntstive demanded that no cattle should be 
sent front country into the camp, because, he said, 
the tillage . 6t th# land was at a stand«>still in the former, 

> Ttia 1* tSkeil from the docomeoti of the militaiy arobivos 

at Parie. 
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while in the latter useless profusion prevailed; and a few 
days afterwards another Representative sent the bitterest 
complaints to Paris of the want — the horrible crushing 
want — of provisions. It was the same in all the depart- 
ments of the military administration; the general result was 
that the rural districts were desolated, that the Army of 
the North had a standing sick-list of from 20,000 to 25,000 
men, but that finally, by the spring, the forces were ready 
to ('ommcnce hostilities. 

The formation of the mixed semi-brigades was effected 
bimultaneously with the introduction of the recruits, which 
naturally gave rise to much delay and confusion. Here 
there was a want of a nucleus for the battalions, and there 
of men to fill them up; and it was only gradually that 
matters could be adjusted. Even in the Convention ob- 
jections had been again raised to the l»‘eaking np of the 
old regiments, and the War Committee had pointed to the 
confusion which would probably arise. jBut Dubois-Crance 
<*arried his motion, as he had done the year before. ^‘It 
is well for freedom,'” cried he, ^fif the military espnt de corps 
is destroyed; for it is just the troops of the Line who 
would be most easily attached to the person of an ambitious 
general.” It was the inevitable fate of this revolutionary 
Government to be obliged to look with incessant suspicion 
on the army which it had itself created at such an enormous 
costT the Convention related their order for the formation 
of the semi -brigades on the 8th of January. H^eupon the 
troops of the Line laid aside of the old 

Royal army,, although many of tnb ofiScers could hardly 
make up their minds to assume the bluf coat of the Republican 
volunteers- But the slightest trace of a relu<^;aiice of this 
kind immediately led to dismissal and impra^sta^eut; and 
in this way many hundreds of the old leaden?!, were- ex- 
pelled from the army- lu filling up ih^ the 

Authorities looked dfiefiy to .democratio and at 

to little else, so that ,on the 15tB of February <he Con- 
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vention was obliged to decree the removal of all oflti(?ers 
who were unable to read and write — a regulation wliieh in 
spite of all the terrorism made use of was only very grad- 
ually carried out. With regard to military discipline, a 
great \leal was said about obcdiein!e to the national will — i. c. 
to the Committee of Public Safety — and the officers were 
loudly exhorted always to use the language of fraternity 
and sam-culottisme^ and not to op])res8 the troops after the 
tyrannical manner of the ancien regime. The Government 
still contimied to send large packets of patriotic newspapers 
into the camp, which were distributed among the battalions, 
and read out to the soldiers in the evening after drill to 
animate their love of freedom. Everything was done to 
make the approaching campaign appear to them in the 
brightest possible colours, and the credulity of the French 
peasants rendered this an easy task. Most of them were 
convinced that the barbarous Austrians had in the prei-eding 
summer impaled and roasted children ,* and that those 
Austrians who longed for freedom would not charge their 
guns with ball in the ensuing spring, or fire upon their 
French brethren. At the same time the most alluring 
prospects of comfort and plunder in the soon-to-be-con- 
quered Belgium were held out to them. It was, as wc 
know, all over with the Girondist idea of a grand league 
of the Peoples, for the realisation of which tlie monarchs 
were to be stru^ and their subjects spared. It had^)ecn 
officially declared in the Convention, that all the countries 
about to be conquered were to be treated as hostile lands, 
and the Committee of Public Safety had drawn up dire(5tions 
to the generals in. tlih» sense; the gist 5f which was, that 
whatever wa« pot clinched and rivetted was to be tiiken 
away^ and either gtr^i Jip to the troops or transported to 
France. The Armiee of the Khine and Moselle had already 
set the example in the districts of. the Palatinate which they 
had occupied; they .qaWod off from the towns and villages 
all that they could lay hands on— money, clothes, furniture, 
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cattle and provisions — and finally set fire to the empty 
buildings. The moral effect produced by such influences 
on the army of the North may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing report of the 20th March to the Minister at War: 
^‘■The army is firmly grounded in the grand principfes of 
republicanism; it seems too that its morality is improving, 
and honesty is precious to many of the soldiers. There 
arc indeed many exceptions. The majority of the tumults 
which we have to punish arise from thefts, but the number 
of these has for some time past decreased. Almost all 
our troops rejoice in the thought of giving themselves up 
to plunder as soon as we enter Belgium.” We see from 
this that the Government, from its own immorality on the 
one side, and the necessities of war on the other, had hit 
upon the right means of forming an insolent soldateska. 
They demanded of the soldiers bravery in battle and political 
fidelity, but allowed them in return every kind of license 
and enjoyment, afld thus endeavoured to attach the troops 
to themselves by exciting their highest enthusiasm and their 
lowest passions. The soldiers having once got over the pain 
of leaving home, were quickly filled with warlike zeal, began 
to rave about the Republic which promised them rich 
laurels and a dissolute life, and soon became the terror of 
all their enemies. But no feeling of duty was awakened in 
them, and they therefore quickly turned their backs upon 
the Rd^ublic as soon as a Ikurel-crowned chi|^appeared; and 
ruined him too by that avarice and selfislmesa which the 
Revolution had nurtured in their hearts, side by side with 
the thirst for fame« 

Their professional training during the few months which 
were left for preparation was, indeed, very deficient. There 
was still a want, as in the preceding autumn, of skill in 
manoeuvring, end in the steady coolness necessary for de- 
fence. Their leaderfi wefi sware of this, but it caused 

them little auKiety. If German troops fire4 
greater rajddity ihan oWn men, the Frenofr o^Bcers 
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exhorted them to rush upon the foe with the bayonet — the 
darling weapon, as they called it, of republicans. If ever 
their undisciplined masses were scattered by a sudden panic, 
they calmly shrugged their shoulders, because the fugitives 
could be just as quickly rallied for a new attack. When 
their soldiers got into confusion at every attenqit to execute 
some difficult movement, they taught them to despise all 
military artifice, and to place a blind reliau(*e in the im- 
pulses of their own aggressive courage. Their maxim was, 
never to rest for a single moment, to be perpetually strug- 
gling with wind and weather, harassing the enemy l)y skir- 
mishes, rushing upon them in heavy masses, utterly careless 
of the sacrifice of men; the liepublic, they said, has sol- 
diers enough; all that signifies is that it should be victorious, 
that the troops, the enemy, and the nation, should learn 
that the armies of France can never be be.aten. Such was 
the language which the generals held to the army, and the 
Government to the generals. Impatient cpiestions oontinnally 
arrived from Paris, how long it would be before the French 
armies surprised the enemy in tlm field; nothing, they 
urged, was necessary for ofiensive movements but courage 
and bayonets, and all hesitation or ill-will might be over- 
come by energy and the axe of the' executioner. In ac*- 
cordance with these instructions the Allied army’s widely 
extended chain of outposts were kept on the alert at every 
point througl^it the winter; fewty skirmishes took pla(*e 
in three mont*; and at the end of March the first attcunpt 
on a largo scale was made not far from Landrecy, about 
the centre of the enemy’s position. Thirty thousand men 
inarched against Gateau, to which place the Austrians had 
pushed forwarf eight battalions which were very embarrassing 
to the French fortress’s line of communication. The young 
soldiers 9 trusting tb their superiority in numbers, threw 
themselves upoU the enemy with loud hurrahs; but when 
the latter stood their ground with cool self possession, the 
left yring of the French immediately paused, and the right- 
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wing, which had been pushing forward, dispersed in dis- 
orderly flight on the appearance of the Austrian reinforce- 
ments. It was a battalion of the Parisian levy which first 
began the flight; they were folfbwed in irremediable con- 
fusion by a regiment of dragoons, and several guns remliined 
in the hands of the victors. is evident,” wrote the Con- 

ventional commissioners to Paris, ^Hhat it would be dangerous 
to lead these raw soldiers against the enemy too soon.” The 
dilfleulty was increased by the unusually rainy weather, 
they therefore postponed the grand attack, and were conse- 
quently surprised' by the offensive operations of fhe enemy. 

The following were the positions of the Ft*ench forces at 
that time. In the South the Army of the Alps, consisting 
of 25,000 men under General Dumas, and the Army of 
Italy, of 3(),000 men under General Dumerbion, covered the 
fronti<‘rs of Piedmont from Geneva to the Genoese coast. 
Ill the Pyrenees 82,000 men under Generals Dugommier 
and Midler stood* opposed to about 60,000 Spaniards and 
l^ortugiiesc. La Vendee and Bretagne, in which countries 
th<* barbarity of the republicans had inflamed the# revolt 
afresh, occupied the attention of 103,000 men under General 
Turreau; tlie Army of the North, stationed on the Belgian 
frontier from Dunkii^ to Maubeuge, had been raised to the 
number of 148,000 men, whose position was protected by 
twenty-six fortresses with garrisons amounting together to 
74,000 men. Next in order came the Army of the Ardennes 
of 30,(X)0 men from Maubeuge to the Meuse, which was 
intended to co-operate against Belgium. Then came the 
Moselle Army, and in close connexion with it the Army 
of the Rhine, which made up together a mass of 110,000 
men. * The conduct of these powerful armies, which were 


* These figiiTes all refer to the men > so that the snm total of 

effective force. The garrisons out- the effective force was 690,000 

side the rayon of the Army of the men; the entire force was 87 J, 000 

North amounted to nearly 100, OUO men. Memqii'cs <ie 4, 
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expected to deal decisive blows, was at present so arranged, 
that Pichegru, the favourite of St. Just, had, in Januar)% 
received the command of the Army of the North, together 
with full powers, in case 6f need, to dispose of the Ardc^n- 
nes Army under General Charbonnier. Pichegru had been 
succeeded in the Army of the Khine by General Michaud, 
and wliile Hocbe bad been first removed to Italy, at the 
instigation of St. Just, and then to a Parisian dungeon, the 
command of the Moselle Army was entrusted to the ob- 
noxious, but respected and little dreaded Jourdan. 

Ever since the fall of the Hebert ists the centre of .all 
military operations lay, not in the AVar Ministry, which 
had been broken up into three subordinate offices, but ex- 
clusively in the Committee of Public Safety, and more 

especially in the w^ill of the only member acquainted with 
military afiTairs — Lazarus Carnot. * It was a providential 
circumstance, well suited to the character of thes(* extra- 
ordinary times, that a man of CariioPs 'disposition should 
twice during the revolutionary troubles be placed in a posi- 
tion to decide the fate of Europe, although he was wanting 
in many of the most important qualities of a statesman, 

and was at the same time free from all the vices of a 

demagogue. Carnot was bom at NolHy, a small town in 
Burgundy in 1753; be was the son of an avocat who was 
blessed with eighteen children , and was brought up in 

poor circumstances, but carefially educated. When only tc^n 
years old he betrayed his military tastes in the theatre at 


from file official dodtments. Tka 
enrrant exaggerationa may be hereby 
corrected. — Tbe Mdmmrm mr 
Ctimoi p€tr $€m fih, ^ TQla. Parte, 
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Dijon, where, during a military spectacle, he interrupted the 
performance, to the great amusement of the public, by 
loudly crying out that the soldiers and the cannon must be 
difFerently posted, or every thing would fall into the hands 
of the enemy. He continued to manifest the same liveliness 
of apprehension during the whole course of his education, 
and (piickly attained to independence of view and ardour of 
c’onviction. From his earliest years he displayed that in- 
defatigable industry which always springs from the genuine 
desire of mental freedom; he drew upon himself re- 
proofs and punishments from his teachers because he was 
incessantly at work, even during play hours, contrary to 
the regulations of the school. JEvery new impression set 
him to work afresh with passionate enthusiasm; he could 
not rest until he had arrived at a result in accordance with 
Ills inward convictions. Thus, for example, when he entered 
the military school at Paris he brought with him from home 
an earnest and shiiple piety, and soon found himself 
posed to the ridicule of his playmates on account of his. 
religious principles. He bore this for a while, undisturbed 
in his convictions; but being on one occasion ruffled in his 
feelings, he determined to institute a searching investigation, 
and studied theology for several years — in addition to 
mathematics and military science — with professional zeal, 
until he had come to a thorough understanding in respect 
to every doubt which had crossed his mind; a process 
which, it is true, left hiui bjjftt little of his childlike faith. 
13y the side of this thoroughness and extraordinary capacity 
for labour, there soon grew up in him a stubbornness of 
mind, which in its varied consequences threw now a brilliant 
light and now a dark sliade upon his character. He was 
not to he deterred from a great undertaking by any diffi- 
culties, but he was also incapable of giving up the pursuit 
of any phantom which he had once caught sight of. For 
many- years he employed his time and energy on 
problem of guiding an air-balloon at will, and considered 
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himself hardly compensated for bis failure, when at three- 
and-twenty years old he was already Cai)taia of engineers, 
an esteemed writer, and the discoverer of a great mechanical 
law. He had no passion but the desire of knowledge; the 
allurcsnents of the woftrld did not crxist for him; temperanee 
and disinterestedness were matters of course in a nature 
like his, w’hicb thirsted for knowledge alone. It was a no 
less marked trait in his disposition^ which knew no (harms 
but those of intellectual truth, that he retained and avowed 
all his convictions with unalterable tirmness; at this point 
of his chiracter, duty and enjoyment, ambition and selt- 
respect united, while all the other goods of this world wcrt* 
entirely indifferent to him. And thus he lived for stud> 
and science alone, without regard to his external circum- 
stances* It was a matter of indifference to him when his 
lively comrades caU(‘d him an original, and a j)hilosoph(‘r; 
he submitted patiently when his superiors in office punished 
the independence of his criticism by a long imprisonment in 
the Bastille. But when opposition was made to his view's 
and principles, his powerful and ardent nature was moved 
to its very depths. He was utterly wanting in pliancy of 
mind; be could not for a moment look at a subject from 
another man’s point of view; and every opponent, therefore, 
seemed to him to sin maliciously against indisputable truth. 

lie had hitherto only on one occasion, and that incidentally, 
taken any part in politics; it wafi> when in a panegyric on 
Marshal Vauban he hod extolled his system of taxation as 
one favourable to the poor, and had emphatically condemned 
the barbarity of the existing abuses. Exclusively occupied 
with his own thoughts, he took but little interest in the 
compliciiited* problc^ms of practical statesmanship, which 
engaged hi$ attention ot^y when they stirred some general 
feding in Mf heart. As, tfaerefpre, his whole being 
was pna ardent impulse towards independence, the Bevolution 
md ^pipletely won lum over to the great 
causo^of equality, and fraternity.” In 1791 he 
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was sent by the town of Calais to the Legislative Assembly, 
joined the left in accordance with his general views, and 
adhered with all the logical consistency of a mathematician, 
or, as some will say, with all the inflexibility of a savant^ 
to the views which he had once adopted. It was, in fact, 
in this case too the power of theory which rtded him. 
He clung to the principles which he had recognised as trne, 
without deigning to cast a single glance at the more and more 
terrible consequences to which they led — without a thought 
of the practical conditions of success — without a notion 
that politics have to deal, not with proj>osition8 alone, but 
also with the powers and passions of mankind. The very 
moral lirmness of his character made his dogmatic pertina- 
city all the more inflexible. He, for whom no suftering or 
sacriflce was too great where a conviction was concerned, 
<*ould have heartily subscribed the words of Robespierre; 
^Met principle be maintained though the country perish!” 
And thus he, tltfe scientific officer, voted for arming the 
mob with pikes — for the emancipation of the soldiers from 
the law of blind obedience — for the rasing of all the citadels 
in the fortresses, that they might not be made the means of 
tyrannising over the towns. And thus he, generally the 
most just -and conscientious of men, gave his vote for the 
execution of the king, entered Robespierre’s Committee of 
Public Safety, and formed a peculiarly close relation with 
Collot d’Herbois, Billaild-Varennes, and the faction of 
Hebertists. For little as he sympathised with their utter 
vulgarity of mind , he found among them a more lively zeal 
for war and military aflairs than among any other party, 
and was inclined to eScuse their coarse brutality as mani- 
festing unhmited devotion to their principles. He was only 
once in the club of the Jacobins, and when there heard ^ 
speech declaring that there were no genuine patriots but 
the members of that dub; he immediately deoid^ 
set foot within its walls again* While selfish paseibnsiff)!^, 
raging all around him, he never tbeughf of himself 
in. V 
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who nominated and deposed generals continued to be a 
simple captain; it was not until after two years of service 
that he rose to the rfink of major ; after every journey 
undertaken in the public service, he conscientiously returned 
the money which he had not used to the Treasury, to the 
great annoyance of the officials, who had no columns for 
such an entry in their registers. As his whole attention 
was directed to the public interest, without any regard to 
his own, he was gradually led to oppose his colleagues on 
different occasions for the good of the cause. He inces- 
santly declared that the war against La Vendee woidd 
never be finished until it was carried on in a more humane 
manner. He dared to choose the generals of the armies, 
and even the officials of his bureau, according to merit and 
capacity alone, without any regard to birth or party. IL' 
even ventured, now and then, to protect noblemen, «Tnd to 
appoint returned Emigrh to office. This was bidding de- 
fiance to the bitterest hatred of his party"; but the danger 
which he thus incurred only made it still more pleasing to 
his unbending natxire to do what was right. 

In such a course he could not fail to meet with op- 
ponents. As he always adhered in the main to the party 
of Collot and Bouchotte, his breach with Robespierre and 
the Dantonists was open and declared before the? beginning 
of the winter. When Bourdon once came into the (Jom- 
mittee to demand the arrest of ^Bouchotte, Vincent and 
Pache — Carnot and Collot d’Herbois attacked him so 
furiotisly, that he feared for bis own immediate imprison- 
ment, and retired with suppressed rage. Robespierre was 
by no means well inclined to Bourdefn, but he entertained 
a fiu* ffercef hatred against the Hebertists, and detested 
Carnot at 9^ them. I could he cried, on 

one oeeaaion, ^^tmt gala a knowledge of these cursed mili^ 
tary aftium, be aide to dispense with that intolerable 

Carnot!’* ktk Act no possibility of bringing about 

a reconctliiitioil these two men. Bobesnierre could 
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not j)ar(lon the stubborn independence of his colleague, and 
Carnot revolted with increasing violence at every fresh en- 
eroaclnncnt of Robespierre. ^^You are a dictator,” he cried 
out to him one day before the assembled Committee, 
amidst the timid silence of the other members — ^^^you are a 
dictator, there is nothing but despotism in all your actions.” ^ 
^^We need your services,” said R,obespiel*re .another time, 
^‘and we therefore tolerate you in the Committee; but 
remember that at the very first disaster of the armies you 
will lose your head.” ^ Such threats excited in Carnot no 
other feeling than that of bitter contempt; surrounded by 
hatred and threats he proceeded unmoved on his way to the 
struggle with united Europe. He showed from the very 
first moment what a strong and confident will can effect 
in human affairs. Although he possessed no especial talent 
for military command, as we shall hereafter see in detail, 
and though he manifested the same clumsy dogmatism in the 
conduct of warlfke operations as in political life, yet his 
entrance into the war of the Revolution was marked by 
extraordinary progress. The main objects to be kept in 
sight — large views, energetic aggression, formation of over- 
powering armies — had indeed been already pointed out in 
1 79.3 by l>umouriez, Custine and Hoche. But at that period 
all sucli attempts had only called forth the suspicions of 
the demagogues, and brought their originators into irretriev- 
able ruin. Now at last* the genius of genuine war had^ an 
energetic representative in the very highest seat of govern- 
ment, and a new spirit of systematic regularity and courageous 
confidence was diffused into the previously dilatory* or 
disorderly movements of the French armies. To understand 
the views according to which he gave the irresistible force 
of unity to the confused imd innumerable' masses of the 
French troops, we must first take into consideratiQu a series 
of other circumstances, hithei^ almost unknown. 

Levassenr Cottv. Nat. 0, gam. Hit. Tistot, Oafifot p. 05. 
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France was at this time surrounded by enemies on 
every side. At home she had to struggle with Ija Vendee, 
and in the South to meet the Spaniards and Portuguese 
in the Pyrenees, and tlie Sardinians and Austrian^ in the 
Alps. On the Khine and in Belgium, indeed, she had 
for the moment warded off the invasion of the enemy; but 
she had now. for the first time to look for the decisive col- 
lision , on the one hand with Prussia and tlie troops of the 
Empire, and on the other with the Austrians and English. 
In the face, of these numerous enemies the Committee of 
Public Safety was incessantly endeavouring to cleai* the 
way for its armies by diplomatic successes; to draw over 
the neutral governments to the F'rench side, and to kindle 
the torch of Revolution in the hostile States. While C aj iiot 
directed the military operations, these foreign aftairs were 
presided over, with almost unlimited .powers, first l)y 
Herault de Stk'helles, and then by Bar^re. These depart- 
ments of the Government knew no scruple, no hesitation, 
no shrinking from any sacrifice, if it did but promote 
the great object in view. Both departments dipped deep 
into the property of the French nation, attained to great 
results, and saw immeasurable sums uselessly squandered 
by the baseness and imbecility of their agents. Let us 
endeavour to take a general view of this propaganda — 
which has already come under our notice — in its full pro- 
portions; now that it came forward in a more complicated 
and systematic form than ever. 

During the winter 1793— 94, it was to three grand thea- 
tres especially that it directed its attention— Germany, Italy 
and Eastern Europe. As regards Germany, there were French 
Eigents in ^tnost all the more important States— partly ua- 
tites uf sehtisaents^ partly pretended Emigres and 

iouble spi^. Their task was to watch the armaments and 
novements of troops^ to sottnd the feelings of the smaller 
Courts, and to c^dte the Bourgeois and peasants against 
the existing of thitigi. But the Committee founded its 
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chief liopes, at this time, on a Revolution ii\ the two Re- 
pu})]ics which had separated themselves from the German 
Empire on the North and South, and whose position pro- 
mised the most powerful reaction upon Germany in case of 
a revolutionary change; — we mean, of course, Holland and 
Switzerland. The unexpected issue of the last campaign had 
filled the opponents of Orange in Holland with new life. 
In March the Committee of Public Safety received informa- 
tion from the Hague, that, in spite of all the watchfulness 
of the police, the country stood on the very brink of a re- 
volution, the oiitbreak of which in Belgium would cerhiinly 
follow' the first victory of the French arms. The neutrality 
of Switzerland enabled the French' to maintain an accredited 
envoy in that country, who made himself the centre of a 
constant agitation which was spread through all the cantons. 
This office was still held by the quondam Marquis Barthe- 
lemy, wdiom we have already seen actively engaged in the 
Genevese troubles in 1792. He was now assisted by a 
Ibriner Abbe named Soulavie, a confidant of Robespierre, 
and now French minister in Geneva, where the ruling de- 
mocracy was eagerly imitaj:ing the Parisian reign of terror 
on a small scale. These two vied with one another in send- 
ing in hopeful reports and ever fresh demands for money. 
By the month of March, 1704, they had already used 40 
million francs, in return for which they had sent some corn 
to France, but had spelht the greater part of the money in 
promoting a still unaccomplished alliance. 

Greater progress had been made in Italy. In Turin French 
money had secured access even to the Royal Cabinet. 
Its secretary Dufqur received a pensibn from the Committee 
of Public Safety, in return for which he handed over the 
war plans, and the diplomatic correspondence with Austria, 
and formed a conspiracy with one of the leading merchants 
of the city, the object of which was to betray Turin ifetc 
the hands of the French Army of the Alps. The 'plan was, 
that in the spring General ^I>umerbioh should suddeclj^ 
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occupy the neutral territory of Genoa, cross the Appenines 
from this point, and then break into Piedmont on its entirely 
unprotected side. At the approach of the French columns 
the conspirators were to set fire to the theatre, the churches, 
and otlier public buildings, excite a tumult and a rising 
amongst the people, and open the gates of tlic city to thi» 
enemy under favour of the general confusion. In accord- 
ance -with this plan Tilly, the charge (T affaires of the lie- 
public at Genoa, was employed to form a democratic 
jiarty ha that city, to gain over the Senate to an alliance 
with France, or, in case of its refusal, to oveithrow it by 
a revolt of the mob. Similar intrigues were carried on in 
Floi^ence; the Tuscan minister, Manfredini, had long been 
regarded as an adherent of the Jacobins; so that in the 
summer of 1793 it came to a personal quarrel of the most 
violent kind between him and the Fnglish ambassador, and 
Fngland extorted the dismissal of the French chargi (V affaires^ 
Laflotte, by open threats of war. * But the most important 
pendant to the Turinese coup fPitnt was prepared in Naples. 
While the Government of that country was exclusively sup- 
ported by the clergy, and the lower classes of the people, 
whom they filled with fanaticism — while the king chatted 
with the lazzaroni of the capital, and the Minister persecuted 
erery liberal movement in the country with torture and the 
axe- the middle and more cultivated portion of the popula- 
tion was deeply stirred by a more ^tnd more passionate im- 
patience for political rights, administrative reform, and social 
equality. Under these eircRmstances it was not difficult for 
the Fr^ch agents— who here, too, spent countless sums of 
money-^to Ibrin a grilnd conspiracy, which included sev.eral 
thonsatul fnhsj^ttaiits df the capital, and aimed at a general 
rmnjg of JSohther^ I4aly, simoltaneot^Iy with the expected 
ouihreidk in Tnrin» ’They had reason to hope, at the first 
suoeessitil advance ^ the Fj^nch troops* to see the flames break 


resident to bis Ministry. 
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forth at the same moment in Turin, Genoa and Naples — Tus- 
cany brought to a state of willing submission, and the whole 
peninsula in flames. 

With no less energy did the Committee of Public Safety 
take up most of the schemes of its Dantonist predecessors in 
respect to Eastern Europe. The catastrophe of the 10th of 
May, and the 31st of July, had for a time interrupted the 
intrigues which had been set on foot; but the interests of 
the llepublic in this quarter were too unmistakcuble ; and 
as early as August we find negotiations in full operation 
in Stockholm, Copenhagen and Constantinople. "Reuterholm 
and Stael, always actuated bj' the same longing for French 
subsidies, kept Sweden firmly to its once professed leaning 
towards France. Stael, who had left Paris for Switzerland 
after the 3 1st of May, succeeded with the aid of the diplomatist 
Verninac, who was sent after him, in forming the draft of 
a new alliance, and hastened thence to Copenhagen, to win 
over the Danish Court also to this scheme. The task, how- 
ever, proved to bo more difficult than he had expected. It 
is true that the Danish Government had greater apprehensions 
of the English supremacy at sea than of Jacobin principles 
oil the continent; nor were there wanting, complaint^ of 
infringement of the neutral commerce on the part /)f British 
vessels. But the minister Bernsdorff, oppressed on the one 
hand by his fear of England, and on. the other by the threats 
of Russia, could not make up hia mind to a decided step. 
All that Stael could achieve was a separate treaty with 
Sweden, in which the two Powers mutually engaged to equip 
a fleet for the protection of their trade against "all illegal 
interference. This measure gave great ofl^^noe both in Lon- 
don and St. Petersburg, while in Paris it was regarded as 
unsatisfactory; and die definitive treaty and the payment of 
subsidies were not accorded to, the Swedes, iu of 
their urgent representations. ^^The Committee did ,pot 
trust its greedy ally^^and refiised to pay until Sweden l^d 
irrevocably broken 3?fith the Powers^ the negoliaiimi 

dragged on without result, to the great sorrow of the Swedes; 
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they did not, however, allow themselves to be detern d, 
but meanwhile, in cxpei’tation of the grand armed alliaiu’e, 
placed all their diplomatic resources at the disposal of 
the French government. As early as August, 1703, their 
dragoman Muradgeu had vehemently urged the Turkish mi- 
nisters to take part in the European quarrel, and to save 
France, which was at that time so dangerously threatened, 
by dealing a poweirftil blow against the Austrians. lie had 
really roused the Divan from its accustomed apath} , and 
had paved ^the way for the efforts of the French plenipo- 
tentiary. This envoy suddenly found such a number of 
friendly statesmen with hands open to bribes in the Divan, 
that by the month of March he had given awa} four million 
francs in gold and diamonds; in return for uhich he r('- 
ceived the repeated assurance that the war against the Phn- 
peror, or at any rate serious preparations for it, should 
almost immediately be commenced. With this view Sultan 
Selim asked for a number of French officers to place th(‘ 
discipline and tactics of his troops on a European footing. 
The Committee of Public Safety gladly sent them, and thus 
the Same years in which Western Europe underwent its 
revolutionary new birth, also saw the commencement of a 
fundamental change in the old Osman Empire. But for the 
moment the result was scarcely visible; the Sublime Porte 
had been thoroughly exhausted by the war of 1788, its trea- 
sury emptied, and the numbers of its troops greatly reduced. 
The Divan, well aware that an attack on Austria would 
immediately bring the Russians into the field, wavered irre- 
solutely between ambition and fear, without any presenti- 
ment of the storm which their impotent deliberations were 
gathi^ring ov^ the empire. The Parisian rulers were all the 
more eager for the result, because in case of a warlike 
resolution on the pkrt of the Porte, they could at once put 
an end to the hei^taiioii of the Swedes, and give the two 
States an effectual support and ready means of oommiini-^ 
cation by a ' pc^ulaC movemesot in Polsiid. The fugitive 
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patriots from this unhappy land had dispersed, some to Paris 
and Dresden, others to Lemberg, Vienna and Constantinople; 
they kept up a secret understanding with all the provinces 
of tlieir country, and received from France the requisite 
nieans for warlike preparations. With tlieir native restless- 
ness and ardour they urged the Porte to proclaim war against 
Kiissia; and promised the Sultan and the Committee of 
Public Safety, to fill the whole country between the Vistula 
iind the Duna, between the Carpathians and the Baltic, with 
the storm of a mighty revolution, if, at the same time, a 
Turkish army appeared on the Danube^ a Swedish force in 
Kussia, and the French armies rolled like a flood over 
Belgium, the Rhine and Italy, what could prevent the old 
monarehical constitution of Europe from being utterly 
unhinged ! 

The prospect was splendid enough to fix the gaze of the 
French rulers by its demoniacal charms, and to suppress 
again and again •the well-founded impatience which began 
to show itself. For as the demands for money continually 
increased, while the results still remained problematical, there 
arose in the Committee, from time to time, a painful doubt 
whether these foreign connections were worth the enormous 
vsaerifiees which they cost; whether they were not being 
cheated of million after million by empty promises or thought- 
less extravagance. The internal feuds of parties had their 
eftcct upon these questioTis also. In the beginning of March, 
St. Just loaded Herault and Ba^re with bitter reproaches, 
declared that they bad wasted more than tmo hundred mil- 
lion francs ofi iHttsory phantoms, and proposed that all 
secret expenditure should be stopped, nay, ^at all the^ cor- 
respondence which had been carried on respecting these 
matters should be published, with the sole exception of the 
Turkish negotiation. This quarrel contributed no little to 
the fall of HdrawH^ mhi^ took plsce soon afterwa^ds^ in 
other respects, howie^t^rr the Connnittee waa>:^r .frdm 
proving of St. Jnsi^ proposals*. M wao refolded 
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for the future somewhat more cautiously in the outlay of 
money, but tn the main to xidherc to the previous course, 
and to adapt the plan of warlike operations to the system 
of the grand propaganda. 

When the Government of France took all these compli- 
cations into consideration, when they looked' to the possi- 
bility of a revolution in ItaJ}’, and a combined movement 
of the Turks and Swedes, when they remembered the weak- 
ness of Spain, the alienation between Prussia and the Em- 
peror, and^ lastly the well-known pecuniary exhaustion of 
the two German Powers, they could not for a moment doubt 
that among all the enemies of the Republic there was none 
so dangerous, so troublesome and destructive, as England. 
For it was England which had fixed the great Austrian army 
in Belgium by her protest against the Bavarian exchange, 
and given that army its direction towards the frontier pro- 
vinces which lay so near to the French capital. England 
alone could enable the German Powers to •make further con- 
siderable preparations, by a liberal use of her pecuniary re- 
sources. England alone could lay fetters upon Stockholm, 
Constfintinoplc , Genoa, Leghorn and Naples, l)y an irre- 
sistible display of her naval power; and strike from the hands 
of them all the swords which they were 4 ibout to brandish 
on the side of France* It was from these considerations that 
the Committee of Public Safety had already resolved, in 
the autumn of l7tJ3, to deal a Wow at the* heart of this 
mighty adversary, and to prepare a considerable for(‘e to 
attempt a landing on the English coast. For this pur[)ose 
all the ship-timber and the whole mercantile fleet of the 
Empire were placed at the disposal of the French Admiralty. 
A member o^Abe Committee,* Jfean Bon St. Andre, with in- 
finite activity and unlimited pecuniary means, suj)erintended 
the equipment of » stately fleet in JBvest to protect the trans- 
port of the troops^ now that the rising in La V^eridee 
had been put 4l^ army of the Republic 

seemed once move at the disposal of Government, and it was 
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determined to employ it in commencing this important ma- 
ritime enterprise. Considering the extent of the preparations 
required, it might have seemed doubtful whether they could 
be completed during the ensuing campaign; the French 
Government, however, entertained no such doubt, but on the 
contrary took the accomplishment of the expedition for 
gianted ; nay, they forced the other armies to adapt their 
resources, their projects and operations, to the requirements 
of the English expedition. These steps were, indeed, in ac- 
cordance with the vast importance of the latter, but they 
l>rought new difficulties to those engaged on the other thea- 
tres of war, from which, as we shall presently see, the greatest 
dangers might have arisen, had the opportunity been made 
use of by an energetic opponent. 

Carnot was thoroughly persuaided that France was inca- 
pable of a second e^ffort of equal magnitude with that 
which she was now making. It was, he thought, absolutely 
necessary to carr}^ on the contest with the most rapid and 
crushing blows, and to force the enemy to sue for * peace 
before the end of the year. With a view, therefore, of col- 
lecting an absolutely overpowering force at the most im- 
portant points, he ordered that at the Pyrenees, where the 
weakness of' the Spaniards threatened no danger, and on 
the Rhine, where a great desire of peace was imputed to 
the Prussians, the Fi^nch armies should content themselves 
with defending their owti soil, or at most with capturing 
any near and important position on the borders. But with 
all the more impetuosity was an aggressive war to be car- 
ried on in the South against Italy, and in the North against 
Belgium. In exact accordance with the Turin plot, it was 
determined that the Italian army should occupy the Genoese 
coast as soon as the season became favourable, and should 
then fall upon Piedmont from the South, and, after the capture 
of Turin, suppoit further Irevolutionary movem^ta in 
the Peninsula. Prein th® atrengih of the dtepiooratic party, 
and the ill feeling between the Austrians and Piedmontese, 
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they had reason to hope for easy and rapid snceesses. In 
Belgium, indeed, they had to make up their minds to a 
more severe and bloody contest, but the vast numbers of 
his forces rendered Carnot certain even here of (Complete 
and annihilating victory. In order thoroughly to understand 
his plan, it will be necessaiy to set before the reader the 
theatre of war in its more general features. 

Ill the year 1703 the Allies had taken three fortresses, 
Conde, Valenciennes, and Le Quesnoi, aboitt the centre of 
the Belgian frontier; and had thus, as it were, driven a sharp 
wedge into the body of the llepublic in the direction of 
Paris. To the west of these strong places the broad plain 
of Flanders stretches betweem the Scheldt and the sea, in- 
tersected by the Bys; on their cast we enter the hilly and 
wooded country on both sides of the Sambre, and following 
the course of this river we reach the Meuse at Namur, 
which likewise turning to the east at this point, makes its 
way through the last spurs of the Ardeinfes, towards Liege. 
This whole territory, as we see, is divided into thn^e districts, 
in the eastern of which the Sambre flows to the iMeuse, in 
the western the Lys to the Scheldt. In the central division, 
between the Scheldt and the Suinbre, the Allies had pushed 
forward their fortified point, and in this quarter— avS was to 
be (expected — they would unite their main fences at the 
opening of the campaign, with a view to a farther advaiu*e. 

Under these circumstance's thef^ most natural courses for 
the French w'as to collect an overpowering forc(? between 
the Scheldt and the Sambre, and immediately to attack Va- 
lenciennes. But Carnot considered that a victory gained at 
this point would only drive the enemy hack to his fortresses, 
and would leave him the possibility of rapidly reinforcing 
himself and assuming the offensive again. ‘^We must finish 
the matter,’’ he wrote to Picbegni on the 11th of February, 
this very year; we shall lose every thing, if we do not 
make rapid progress, and destroy the hostile army to the 
last man within thre^e months j otherwise we should have 
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.to begin afresh next year, and should perish by hunger and 
exhaustion ; I repeat, therefore, we must make an end.” 

In accordance with these views he gave the following in- 
structions. At the central point above referred to, opposite 
the lost fortresses, the French generals were to confine fhein- 
selves to a vigorous and determined defence with about 
GO, 000 men. On the other hand they were to use every 
effort to procure continual reinforcements for the Army of 
the North, and thus enable themselves to commence an at- 
tack upon Flanders with more than 100,000 men, to capture 
Ypres, the chief place of the country betYreen the Lys and 
the ocean, to fight a bloody battle with the Allies, and de- 
luge all maritime Flanders with their troops as far as Ostend. 
While Brussels was thus made to tremble on the one side, 
tlie Army of the Ardennes on the other — raised to the 
numb(?r of 40,000 men by some divisions of the Army of the 
North — was to pass the Sambre at Charleroi, and after mask- 
ing Niimur to enfer Belgium. At the same time 20,000 
men ot* the Moselle Army were to make a diversion against 
Liege by inarching through Luxemburg, with a view of 
dividing the attention and the forces of the adversary. And 
thus, hard pressed on every side, surrounded and harassed 
by continual assaults, it was hoped that the enemy could 
not escape complete destruction. 

The fundamental idea of this plan, therefore, was to out^ 
flank the enemy on both Vings, and to enclose and crush 
his entire military power. As the French could reckon on 
a doubly superior force, such a problem did not in itself seem 
hopeless of solution; but if we consider their resources in 
detail, we must confess that they only partially answered 
the object in view. If Carnot wished to cut off and surround 
the Austrians, it seeins clear that the main body of the 
French would have been in their proper place, not in Flan- 
ders, where they could do the enemy no essential injury, 
but on the Meuse and Sambre, where they would immedi ; 
ately threaten his line of supplies and retreat. Carnot on the 
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contrary exposed his army to the twofold danger, either that 
the Allies, without troubling themselves about the smaller 
divisions on the Sambrc, would throw tliemselvbs in double 
force on Pichegru and drive him into the sea; or that, dis- 
regarding Pichegru’s progress in Flanders, they w^ould over- 
power the Ardennes army with overwhelming numbers, and 
by thus threatening Paris compel Pichegru to a hasty return. 
All this would be avoidetl if a smaller corps had been di- 
rected against Flanders, and the strongest masses united on 
the Sambre ; as, indeed, was proved by the result in the most 
striking manner a few months afterwards. This is so evi- 
dent, that all the professional critics — e. g. Jomini and Soult 
— cannot find words strong enough to express their oon- 
temptous disapproval. No one, however, as far as we know, 
has as yet pointed out the motive which led Carnot to make 
this great mistake, by which the success of the whole cam- 
paign was imperilled. This motive, as may be decidedly 
proved from Carnot’s correspondence, was no other than the 
desire to promote the landing in Fngland. lie hoped by 
the beginning of the summer to see the Army of the West 
before the gates of London, and he wished, in case of need, 
to be able to support it by a strong reinforcement; Pichegru, 
therefore, received instructions at all hazards to take up a 
position in maritime Flanders with the greatest part of his 
division. Carnot hereby placed himself in the most critical 
position which a generid can occtipy, that of pursuing two 
completely disparate objects at the same time, and thereby 
necessarily forming lame and Inconsistent resolutions. This 
was a further manifestation of his, not exactly irresolute, 
but on the whole unpractical nature; for true practical talent 
chiefly manifests itself by unity and consistency of action. 

Jje^ US now oune ihOre review the whole field of these 
aimniiients nnd preparations for war. We behold a vast 
rsahn of unllion inhabitants agitated to its very centre, 
drq^ping witiB blood , l^rnientiiig with party hatred, but held 
m km deifmtism, and armed like a giant for 
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the strife, with all its resources of men and money. We 
see mighty hordes of men on every frontier, to which count- 
less reinforcements arc incessantly pouring, some armed for 
defence in suj)erior numbers, others' preparing to deal simul- 
taneously three great and distant blows at Turin, Amster- 
dam and London; and lastly, we see a net of diplomatic 
and demagogic intrigues extending over the w^hole of Europe, 
along the glowing threads of which revolt and war were to 
he spread through Switzerland and Italy, Poland and Prussia, 
and over the shores of the Baltic and the Euxine. And 
thus the Revolution rises more terrible and impetuous than 
ever, no longer proclaiming freedom to the nations, but de- 
moc*ratie violence against the Powders of ancient Europe. If 
we look only at the amount and the variety of its resources, 
tlie result seems already decided and all resistance necessarily 
hopeless. 

But it is no less certain that the foundation on which 
this mighty structure rose was everywhere undermined and 
crumbling away. Wherever we look more closely into the 
nature of the French schemes and armaments, w'e discern 
the suicidal effects of revolutionary violence and terrorizing 
crinu\ The troops, draw^n together against their will, had to 
learn in battle itself their own capacity for war, and prove 
their fidelity to the flag under which they fought. The 
leaders are directed to run all risks, because the Government 
s(*es in the background o# its colossal exertions nothing but 
hopeless exhaustion, and knows that it cAu only choose 
between rapid victory and sudden collapse. In the midst of 
these tormenting terrors it resorts to all kinds of schemes 
at the same time — schemes which seem to promise the de- 
struction of its enemies, but at the same time mutually imr 
pede and destroy one another. It lavishes the. material 
resources of the empire with boundless extravagance, partly 
on the army , which in a healthy State would • have been 
maintained at half the cost, and paHly on a diplomacy^ which, 
while always chasing retreating phantoms, has to pay ey^y 
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step it takes with millions. Notwithstanding all its efforts to 
attain consistency and methodical unity, this Government 
cannot free itself entirely from that spirit of anarchy in which 
it has been reared. It is able, indeed, to give a powerful 
impulse to the stream, but the force of the stream itself is 
everywhere broken by immorality, laxity and Self-conceit. 

The Revolution, therefore, on this occasion attained to no 
definite result. The danger to th*e Powers of Europe was 
great, indeed, but there w'ere still many chances of crossing 
the French plans, of breaking through the toils of Carnot, 
and leading the iron veterans of the old armies to victory 
over the surging masses of the Republicans. But the errors 
of 1793 were destined to be repeated on a still greater scale: 
at the same moment in which France was collecting all her 
strength to deal a fabd blow, the Powers, allured by other 
hopes, were turning their attention to a now theatre of war. 
The institutions of old Europe were to receive the annihi- 
lating blow, not from the hands of its enemies, but of its 
defenders. No other triumph was in store for the French 
armiefiLbut to fight a few bloody battles with a voluntarily 
retreating adversary. 

These resolutions of the Powers, so pregnant wdth con- 
sequences, were brought about by a political development 
hithertn, in the main, unknown. We should be unable 
rightlj’ fo comprehend any point in the campaign of 1794, 
ifwe didnot previously realise our minds the questions 
and the cares which had agitated the policy of the European 
cabinets since the autumn of 1793. 
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CHAPTER IL 

RUSSIAN PUANS AGAINST TURKEY. 


Position of tiik emt^jikss Catharine. — Her designs upon Constantinople. 
Misunderstanding with Prussia. — State of affairs in Vienna. — Eng- 
land endeavours to consolidate the coalition against FRANCE.— 

TiiUCUT regards PRUSSIA AS A MORE DANGEROUS ENEMY ^HAN FK-\NCE. 

England contint es to negotiate with Prussia. — The prince of co- 
lu’iui. — T he emperor francis goes to Belgium. — Russia prepares for 

NVAlt against TURKEY. 

Kvkr since the beginning of fhe revolutionary war Catha- 
rine IL had gained triumph after triumph, Austria and 
Prussia vied with one another for her favour; England was 
driven into an alliance with her by the attacks of Frajice; 
the kings of Spain and Sardinia, the Princes of the German 
enquire, and the French Kniigres^ began to regard the North- 
ern military State as the surest asylum of legitimacy. Bold 
and wary at the same time, the Empress had made use of 
this position of aflairs to bring one of the great ideas of 
licr life almost to fulfilment. Poland lay fettered at her feet. 
Nc'arly half this unhappy land had been incorporate with 
the Russian empire, and^the other half was subjected by the 
treaty of October 18 th; and these great results bad been 
attained at the small sacrifice of a fair, but not very exten- 
sive, province to Prussia. A less grasping nature would have 
rested satisfied with so splendid an acquisition; the blood- 
rod glow of such a conquest Avould have seemed to others like 
the glorious sunset of an active life. But for the mind of 
this woman there was no limit and no repose. She was now 
in her sixtieth year; her growing malady reminded her fre- 
quently enough of her approaching end; but if she ever 
felt touched by the prospect, the anticipation only formed 
an additional impulse to hurry on all her cherished projects 

nu Y 
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to completion, before the night of death should descend 
upon her. 

Yet she had reason enough to grant herself, her peoples, 
and her neighbours, an interval of repose. Kussia paid dearly 
for the triumphs of her ambition. The recruiting of the 
army was only effected by the greatest efforts of the govern- 
ment, amidst the strongest reluctance of the people. The 
troops, incessantly kept on the alert by her endless plans 
of conquest, and moved from place to j^lace by j^t'rpetiial 
changes of 'organisation, began to be at the same time ex- 
hausted and demoralised. In spite of the increasing taxes, 
the Treasury was in no department equal to its expenses; 
foreign credit was ruined, and the national paper -money 
greatly depreciated. Agriculture suffered much from the mi- 
litary proscriptions, and trade from the prohibitory duties 
on exports and imports, enacted for the protection of feeble 
manufactures. The position of tlie counU*y, therefore, was 
in every respect a depressed one. All classes of the popula- 
tion shared in the general distress, and in the towns, more 
especially, the general feeling was one of anxiety and ex- 
citement. The Ministers were well aware of this, but as- 
sumed an external appearance of proud security. ^"\Ve,” 
said Markoff on one occasion to the Prussian ambassador, 
‘•we alone of all the Powers have no occasion to fear, or to 
contend against, the Prench revolution on account of our 
own subjects.” ‘Tn spite of these proud words,” added Count 
Golz in his report, ^Hhe Russian government also are obliged 
to take the severest measures in several provinces to prevent 
outbreaks.” Much was concealed from the Empress, who 
was always pushing on, and, therefore, did not like to hear 
of obstacles. The year 1794 began with a long continued 
scarcity of provisions, so that in St. Petersburg a pound 
of meat cost 10 sous (five pence). When Catharine one day 
at dinner enquired the price of meat, her fiivourite, Suboff, 
stated it at half, and no one dared to correct him. This 
weak and conceited man enjoyed the greatest influence even 
in political matters, and threw, first the supple Vice- 
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Chancellor Ostermann, and then even the proud Count Bes- 
horodko, completely into the shade. He had $nceeeded in 
getting the Polish affairs completely into his own hands; his 
credit had risen through thfe favotltable issue to which they 
had been brought; he strove, imKhe most former 

favourites of the Empress, not m^ely to gratify hm palisions, 
but likewise to assume the pps^on of an actual Jitgent, 
after the manner of Potemkin, and to outshine his great 
exemplar both in the Polish "aUd the Turkish seh^neS. And 
Maikoff again, in order to ingratiate Inmself with the 
favourite, placed all his knowl^ge skill and unconseien* 
tiousaess at the disposal of Suboff. 

Catharine was only tod ready to meet these wishes. She 
fiad broken off the war with Turkey, three years before, 
with angry reluctance ; and the renewal of it was with her 
only a question of time and opportunity. She despised with 
very good reason the military means of defence possessed 
by the Porto, and considered the result uncertain only in 
c*aso France should aid the Turks with money, troops and 
tlcets. It apjieared to her, therefore, a matter of the greatest 
(‘oiibcquence to make sure of England, which alone was able 
to block up the passage of the French from the Meditmanean 
sea. There was no doubt that England Would grant the Entrees 
a definitive treaty, only on condition Of her sen^^l^ her troops 
into the field, not against Turkey, but ageditst the French. 
Negotiations were constantly carried on between 4he two 
courts for a giant expeditiem kgainsi the i^Oast; 

Catharine tried endless expOchents l^iglaSNl auh^ 

s( rvient to her will by meroantiio prOl^d^migf Imt 
no other result than an iu^Nasc 
England’s attitude. tWIsr these 
more welcome foCkitfluwinethan 
intrigues in 

St. Petersburg' IClKradgea 

DescorchfiU wm ^ 

were daily ghii^mg 
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tbe pef^cej in alliance with France — if they attacked tlie Em- 
peror of Austria in the rear with a view of relieving the 
French— it was evident that England, far from continuing 
to protect them, must be grateful to the Imperial courts, 
and rea<ly to aid them, when they energetically repulsed 
this now disturber of the peace- Catharine zealously seized 
the opportunity* ' No sooner had intelligence to the same 
purport arrived in Vienna, and the question been asked by 
the Austrian court what JRussia intended to do in case th(' 
Turks should attack Hungary, than Catharine gave orders 
for tbe most extensive warlike preparations. General Su- 
woroff hastened to Crimea to assume the command ol* 
the troops in that province . and as far as the Caucasus, 
amoimting in all to 60^000 men. Prince Dolgoruki collected 
an mrxtoy of equal strength in the Ukraine; all the ofheors 
and men on iferlougfa belonging to these regiments wove 
ordered to join &dhr standards without delay, and the Euxino 
fleet was got ready with the greatest zeal, that decisive 
operations agaitisi Constantiiiople might be commenced at 
the very beginmng of spring* It was annouiK!ed to the Em- 
peror In the most ^phatio manner^ that liussia, ever mind- 
ful of her dn^ as an ally, would make her appearance in 
ftdi fbrcie on .tfie desire of war, at the first hostile move- 
ment of the Turks. * 

It wiui above ail ee^ntkl not to ^tinguish prematurely, 
by the weight ^ wnrbke preparations, the faint spark 
of miKlaiy^ ardour, After long vacillation the 

Gewmtimeait alConalai^ to the resolution to 

ljut step; an extra 

ifeo $t. Petersburg to demand 
a 0han|feH|a^ of duties^ fixed by the peace 

of Jssa^lpak# tlm^sten a breach of the 

Tbe Bus- 
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sian court considered itself insulted by the mere announce- 
ment of such an embassy; Ostermann spoke with contemp- 
tuous scorn of the ambassador, whom he loudly and openly 
designated, before a numerous company, as “that ragamuffin, 
that saucy rascal.” A negotiation commenced under such 
auspices could not be of long duration. While the Em- 
j)rcss deferred her answer to the question about the tariff 
from one month to another, Russian agents were zealously 
enqdoyed in Moldavia and Wallachia in stirring up the Rou- 
inans to a revolt against the Sultan. When the Turkish 
ambassador prepared to make complaints on the subject, 
the Ministers redoubled their rudeness to him; and when at 
last, in February, he received a decidedly negative answer 
about the tariff, the Turks considered war as unavoidable. 
It is true that their warlike impulses had entirely subsided; 
they liad allowed themselves to be somewhat excited by 
Descorches, as l^ng as the danger was still distant; but now 
that it suddenly stood close before their doors, they sank 
hack in the feeling of their own utter weakness. The Sultan, 
indeed, gave orders to set on foot an army of 120,000 men, 
that he might not be surprised in a state of defencelessness 
by a superior enemy; but all traces of a desire to commence 
the war had completely vanished from his mind. 

In St. Petersburg, however, they paid little attention to these 
peaceful feelings, but lo<fked only at the warlike preparations, 
which they immediately denounced as a fresh sign of in- 
creased hostility, and hastened to answer by steps of their 
own of an equally hostile nature. ' The representative of 
Russia at Warsaw, General Igelstrom , received orders to 
inform the Polish government that the army of the Republic 
must be immediately reduced to the insignificant number of 
15,000 men. As soon as this order had been complied with, 
and the disarming of Poland thereby completed, about half 
the Russian regiments* which were now stationed in that 
country were to return home, and be employed as a reserve 
in the Turkish war. Orders were sent to Lithuania and 
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Volhynia to collect Large stores of corn, and to form colossal 
magazines; General Soltikoff was nominated Commander-in- 
chief of the two Southern armies, and the admirals of the 
£)uxinc * fleet were sent oft* in all haste to their stations. 
^^Tiirkey will not indeed attack said Markoff*, ^^but the 
Kmperor; and she shall then be made to feel what it is to 
insult an ally of ours.” 

Whether the Government in St. Petersburg really believed 
in such an attack, or only put it forward as a pretext for 
their own warlike movements, it was natural that their re- 
lation to Austria should be brought prominently forward by 
this misunderstanding with the Porte. In our times it is 
not necessary to prove, that in a serious war betw(*en th(‘ 
Russians and Turks Austria can never remain neutral. When 
the helm of the Austrian State is in the hands of a really 
strong and far-seeing statesman, he will always ri'sist th(‘ 
extension of Russian power to the south of the I)amib(‘; if 
blindness or corruption preside over the destinies of Austria, 
she will, at any rate, wish to share the booty with her 
dangerous neighbour. There was no more important question 
for Catharine than this. The attitude wliich Thugut had as- 
sumed from his first entrance into the Alinistry, his declara- 
tion that, like Joseph II., he wished to unite with no country 
more closely and intimately than with Rijssia, had be(‘n 
observed with the greatest satisfaction in St. Petersburg. 
It is true that Catharine had not been able, as Thugut wished, 
to undo the Polish partition which had been once agreed 
upon; but still, as we have seen, she did her best to render 
the success of the Prussian King late and difficult. And 
in all other respects she met the wishes of Austria with the 
greatest readiness; the great object being to convert the Em- 
peror to the Eastern policy of Joseph II. 

The immediate effects of this new tendency were felt, as 
could not fail to be the case, by Prussia. We have already 
seen how her friendly relations to Russia had been disturbed 
and cooled in the course of the Polish proceedings. Catharine 
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hjid sacrificed a Polish province to Prussia with the greatest 
reluctance, had done ever3rthmg to limit Prttssiaa inftuenee 
in Poland, and, lastly, had seen with the greate^il ifidighatlon 
that Prussia had almost entirely withdrawn jfront Ihe 
lition against France, to dispose of her resources agahkt 
Poland.^ This was extremely disagreeable to Catharine ^ in 
reference to th^ Polish question itself, and also as a sign df 
independence which Catharine could not brook in any of Iket 
allies; and it was doubly disagreeable in reference to the in- 
terests of Bussia. For in her tlitended war ^ with Turkey 
Catharine had no source of an'xiety but the fear of French 
interference; she wished, therefore, that Prance should be 
as hard pressed as possible within her own borders, and 
resolved to incite Prussia all the more energetically, because, 
during the Oriental crisis, She Was obliged to deal mere 
gently with Austria. All thst bad hitherto taken 
between the two courts bdre the stamp of this resolutie&|> 
As early as the ^5th of October, lT9fi, when Catharine ro* 


c*eived intelligence that the king 6f Prussia was going fiwm 
the Rhine to Poland, to conclude his treaty with the Be|iuhlic, 
she wrote to him that she rejoiced that Poland had 
while yielded ; tliat she was all the more glad, becatise 
sia could now devote herS^f With all her soul to l3ie holy 
war against the Revolution: 

note to Austria (of the ‘28rd of September was made ktmwn, 

in which Prussia roundly dbelat^^ sh^ had 

Tor the further contimlimce of ths FrOuch 

oircka in St. a 

They lamented that’ a 'grenfldt^ 4e§tdt)i^ 

shotild blind the kii]|^ to M ^ 

heads, thb 

the news 6f iH' 

the Kuastan 

the liveUeat “ 

eVWyVody, ■ 
vtorde from 


wa0, 
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she sent off a note to Berlin, in which she demanded, with 
insulting vehemence, the co'^operation of Prussia in the French 
war, on the ground of the last treaty of St. Petersburg, 
TSie Empress, it said, would herself send troops, if the Porte 
were not threatening her with war at the instigation of 
France; but she was all the more urgently obliged to remind 
Prussia of its duties, and hoped that her wish, which was 
only grounded on the love of justice and the public weal, 
would not be rejected in Berlin, because its fulfilment would 
bring advantage to a third Power (Austria), which did not 
stand high in Prussian fevour. The king received these by 
no means polite intimations with tolerable composure, since 
be had thrown off all his anger against Catharine afler the 
submission of the Poles, and again eagerly wished to return 
immediately to the war against the Jacobins, whom he hated 
with a deadly hate. lie had already begged the court of 
Vienna to send a special envoy with whom he might come 
to an understanding as speedily as possible. Under the in- 
fluence of the same feeling, he paid no regard to the un- 
courteous form of the Russian note, and contented himself with 
declaring that there could be no question of any obligation 
on the part of Prussia to make war upon France, since a 
vital condition of the Convention of St. Petersburg — the 
accession of Austria — had not been fulfilled. He added, 
however, that Catharine might set h^r mind at rest, for that 
Prussia would indefatigably fight i^ainst the Revolution, as 
soon as her financial necessities were relieved by sufficient 
subsidies. Count Golz, on the other hand, who felt himself 
personally insulted by the tone of the Russian ministers, ex- 
pressed himself more vehemently* At the end of November 
a very sharp discussion took place between him and Markoff. 
Golz declared that the above-'ineiitioned note was more hos- 
tile toward# Prussia than towards France; Markoff in reply 
expressed his regret th4t Golz, who had hitherto been the chief 
support of the alliance,, had become so irritable. Golz rejoined 
that he still considerod |M#^^4dljauce very desirable, but that 
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ho was sorry to see that Russia was beginuiug to act without 
any regard to Prussian interests, and. was thereby com- 
pelling Prussia carefuBy to spare her resources. Whereupon 
Markoff said, somewhat incautiously, that whatever might 
happen Prussia -had no other choice than to unite with 
the other Powers against the Jacobins. Gok then broke 
out into a violent rage. not be deceived,” he cried, 

^^our troops fight bravelj^ against the French from feelings of 
honour and duty; but I tell you that against other enemies 
they would fight like tigers.” Ihe Russian turned the matter 
off with general assurances of friendship: ^^It would be as 
well,” said Golz in conclusion, ^^to treat so important a mi- 
litary State as ours with a little more discretion.” 

Irritated feelings are only inflamed by expression, when 
they arise, not from misunderstanding, but from facts. 
The Prussian government, therefore, blamed its ambassador 
for his candour, and was indeed soon made to feel its con* 
feeqiienccs. For ‘Catharine answered the bold speeches of 
Count Golz, on the 3rd December, by a letter to the king, 
the tone of which was far more imperious than the former 
note. After repeatedly reminding the king of his duties to 
the good cause, and exhorting him not to trouble the o^ther 
Powers any longer by his eagerness for subsidies, she calm- 
ed his fears of exhausting his own land, and exposing it 
to jealous neighbours, by remarking that the king was suf- 
ficiently secured againet these dangei*8 by his alliances^ es- 
pecially if he himself respected them, and kept to his 
engagements witR his wdd'*lmowii* loyalty. It required great 
self-control caludy to overlo^^Sueh language; but on thia 
occasion, too, the point was th^ the king longed to 

be once more in the Jacobins, and looked 

forward witib^ do^v ihe entitle exhaustion of his 

pecuniary means^ Tb on war witiliout subsii^ies seemed y 

to him simply impossible; if obtain these he 

ready to recomtueUce the war For the second time# 
ho took no notice of the Riislid^'r^i^aches, and redoubled^ 
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his C^Sorts ia V^ienna and London to obtain a grant of money. 
His Ministers did not all entertain the same opinions; some 
had no other object than peace— -no other wish than that the 
hnanci^ negotiations should fail. AYith this view they had made 
an exaggerated estimate of the sum which 'Prussia required 
to complete her armaments; — in all 22,000,000 Prussian dol- 
lars for an army of 100,000 men, to which Austria was to 
contribute three, England nine, and the German Empire ten 
millions. They did not themselves believe that the whole 
of this sum yvould be granted; but they wished, before taking 
any further steps themselves, to aw'ait the proposals and 
measures of Austria. 

Unfortunately the position of affairs in Vienna was still 
more unfavourable to the great cause of the revolutionary 
war than in Berlin; the fact was that there were, at the 
Austrian court, many bitter enemies of Prance, but very few 
advocates of an alliance with Prussia. Generally speaking, 
moreover, the political condition of Austria at this moment 
was everywhere very critical. In 1792 the Austrian Go- 
vernment, without any serious consideration of means and 
obstacles, had returned, at the instigation of Spielmann, to 
the Emperor Joseph’s policy .of foreign conquest. In April, 
1792 they had suddenly paused in this career, because they 
saw themselves outstripped in it by their Prussian rival; 
and they ]irooeeded to protest against it, without foreseeing 
that they would thereby deprive? themselves of Prussian 
support against France, and thus imperil their own aggran- 
dizement. Austria was thus brought into an insecure and 
difficult position, suffering at home from exhaustion and bitter 
party strife, and threatened from without by continually in- 
creasing dangers^ The Emperor, assailed On all sides by tlic 
most various and contradictory advice, distrustful of himself 
and everjrhUdy else, and incompetent from his dislike of 
work to form an md^endent judgment, Uould come to no 
resolution. He kneV, ludded, in geneM ^at he wished to 
extend his dominions, to' defeat %ii to humble, or 
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at any rate to annoy, his rivals; he wished, therefore, to 
continue the war against the French until he had taken from 
them a large province, and resisted for the present, with 
stubborn tenacity every attempt to promote a peace • But he 
was utterly at a loss for the means to accomplish his objects; 
he held audiences and conferences every morning from early 
dawn, without ever forming any settled opinion, nay without 
even gaining a clear understanding of the state of things. 
And thus, disgusted with labour, he sank more and more 
into a state of melancholy and ennui^ against which he was 
utterly unprotected by any taste for the fine arts or more 
serious studies; so that the Finprcss, a clever lively and 
energ(‘tic woman, often looked about her in a sort of desj^air 
for suital)Ie means of amusing him — fireworks, menageries, 
local jests, Slc, The Fmperor’s former tutor, Count Fran- 
cis Colloredo, was the more eager in siipj^orting her in this 
('nd(*avour, b(aauise, being quite unable to solve the pro- 
blems of political life himself, he saw his influence greatly 
on the wane. With lively though silent vexation he ob- 
served that the Emperor's favour was returning to his old 
friend, the adjutant liollin, a reserved and taciturn man, 
whom some regarded as honest and narrowminded, others 
as deep and designing. This man became indispensable to 
tlu^ Emperor, whose deference to his favourite’s \vishes was 
doubly increased, when ijie latter, on one occasion, threatened 
to leave the court in consequence of a momentary predomi- 
nance of Colloredo’s influence. Thus confirmed in his position, 
Rollin by degrees obtained the entire conduct of military 
affairs; the old rivalry between Lascy’s and Eaudon’s schools, 
between the court war-council and Coburg’s staff, was com- 
pletely thrown into the shade by his influence. Rollin ex- 
cluded General Lascy from employment, with the same 
obstinate hatred as he persecuted Coburg and Mack. Flis 
^yrotege in the autumn of 1793 was General Wurmser, whose 
plans of conquest against Alsace he supported with the 
greatest zeal, and thereby openly threw down the gauntlet 
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to the Russian Government. In other respects, however, he 
troubled himself little about politics in the narrower sense, 
and left the field of diplomacy exclusively to Thugiit, with 
whom Ife was on intimate terms. 

The latter, who had risen, as we have seen, as an opponent 
of Prussia and friend of Russia, had resolutely adhered to his 
predilections. lie had, indeed, the vexation of seeing that Russia 
was at last compelled to consent to the Prnssian-Polish treaty of 
cession; but, on the other hand, he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that Suboff had signified to count Cobenzl the 
Emperor’s full consent to the conquest of Alsace and I.ior- 
j'aine for Austria; or, if it pleased the latter better, to the 
exchange of these countries for Bavaria. And as the English, 
too, had no objection to such a scheme, Thugut consented, 
on the 18th of December, 1793, to give the Enq)ress Catlia- 
rine an explicit statement of the claims of Austria. He 
gave up, with reluctance, the idea ot‘ a cv^m})lete partition 
of Poland, but still reserved to himself a rectification of 
tlie frontiers of Galicia. lie was likewise prepare d, at l(‘ast 
as far as Prussia was concerned, to a(*ccde to the treaty of 
January 23d, in which, as we may remember, Russia pro- 
mised to support the Belgian-Bavarian Exchange. He then 
demanded the P'^rcnch territories of Flanders, Artois and 
Picardy on the one side, and Eorraine and Alsace on the 
other. But as, in the existing stato of warlike oi^erations, 
and with the small reliance to l)e placed on Prussia, the 
conquest of these provinces was extremely problematical, he 
demanded the annexation of the Venetian territories, ac cord- 
ing to the old arrangement of 1782, although both Imperial 
courts were living at the time in a state of the greatest 
peace with the harmless Republic of Venice. I^astly he pro- 
posed that Russia should guarantee armed assistance against 
Prussia, in case the latter should in any way trouble the 
Emperor by her hostility. On this account he was very 
anxious that Russia should postpone her attac^k on Turkey 
until the conclusion of the French war; but he gave the 
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most distinct promise, that, after this period, he would 
support the Russian plans in the East with all the resources 
of the Austrian Empire. 

If vve consider all these points in their connexidn with 
one another, we shall obtain a clear insight into Thugut’s 
whole political system. Since the friendship of England and 
Russia was only to be preserved by a vigorous prosecution 
of the French war, he is prepared to make a new venture 
in arms; but in return demands, in case of victory, no less 
then live French j^rovinces. He is, indeed, far from being 
confident of success, and therefore marks out for him- 
self ill the event of failure another victim, in the unarmed 
Republic of ^"enicc, and tries to secure for Austria, sub- 
s<‘quently to a peace with Fiance, the possession of the 
'furkish border lands. There was, indeed, sufficient ground 
for Ills doubts, if the armed assistance of Prussia was to be 
withheld in the ^approaching campaign; and to obtain this 
aid by means of the subsidy demanded by the King of 
Prussia Thugut would on no account consent. In accordance 
with the above mentioned suggestion of the King, he had, 
indeed, sent Count Eehrbach to Berlin, but had only em- 
powered him to listen to the proposals of Prussia, and to 
press for the co-operation of the Prussian forces; not, as he 
significantly said in Lehrbach's instructions, that we expect 
any efficient support, biet because the return home of the 
Prussian army, while our troops are fighting far away in 
Belgium, would expose the Hereditary lands of the Emperor 
to too great danger. 

And thus, while tJie French preparations "were being car- 
ried on on a more and more colossal scale, the further 
co-operation of Prussia was becoming in the highest degree 
improbable. Had then Austria any prospect of making up 
for Prussia’s withdrawal by increased exertions on her own 
part? Her leading statesmen were the last to flatter them- 
selves with such a hope. The French, indeed, were inces- 
santly proclaiming to the world, that under their banner a 
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free people was contending against the slavish hordes of 
despotic monarchies; but Thugiit knew only too well that 
he did not possess one tenth part of that unlimited power 
with \fhich the Committee of Public Safety drove its sub- 
jects to the shock of battle. In reality the Austrian Govern- 
ment at that time could only freely dispose of the popu- 
lation of Bohemia. In the Archduchy and Stciermark, in 
Carinthia and the Tyrol, they had to consult the provincial 
Estates, which they had hitherto been accustomed to treat as 
nonentities, ' but were now for several reasons inclined to 
consider worthy of respect. Democratic plots were dis- 
covered in Vienna itself; high legal officials began to talk 
in their regular reports of the “inborn rights of man;'’ and 
the secret police of the post-office read in innumerable let- 
ters expressions of wrath against the war, the taxes, and 
the policy of the court. In this state of the public mind, 
the Government feared to make new demands upon the 
country; nor would they have got much by asking, since 
the national resources had been greatly exhausted, and the 
last severe conscription in tlie Archducliy had produced 
only tw’o thousand men. 

There remained the two richest countries of the crown 
lands, Belgium and Hungary. Both, as we know, had 
energetically resisted the encroachments of Joseph on their 
constitution; and to both Leopold had made concessions - 
to the former very essential, and to the latter very com- 
prehensive ones; and neither could now be subjected to the 
burdens of war, without the free consent of their Estates. 
After long and difficult negotiations the Belgian lands did 
indeed grant large sums of money — a tax of eight, and a 
loan of fifteen^ millions; in other respects, however, their 
relation to the Government was extremely uneasy and 
mutually irritating. Their new Stadtholder General, the 
Archduke Charles, had attempted, by the advice of his 
Minister, Count Metternich, to govern on popular principles, 
had removed all Joseph’s Imperialist officials, and given their 
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places to the former leaders of the insurrection, and had 
given lip all interference with ecclesiastical and eommunai 
affairs. The clergy and the nobility, cohsCijnently^ over- 
flowed at first with grateftil loyalty^ but dboWed fliemselves 
doubly irritable and haughty, if ©Otitit Bfetterhich also 
dared, for once, to have a will of his and ;As this 

could not always be avoided, he was soon obliged to hear 
from noble months that the Government of the French Ja- 
cobins had been far more honourable and profitable than 
his own. On the other hand every post' from Vienna 
brought him distinct reproofs from the Ministry for his un- 
worthy weakness. -Count TrautmanSdorf^a brotiher ^in-law 
of Prince Colloredo, from whoih, howe’^e#^ he s^arated 
by a family quarrel — who managed the affairs of Belgium in 
Vienna, was continually urging him to greater fitmness, in 
which he was warmly supported by Thugut^ So thkt both 
statesmen strengthened one another in €he convMioh, that 
it would be the •greatest gain for Austria if this eternally 
restless and endangered country could be got rid Of in a 
creditable manner. 

The prospect which met the eyes Of the Ministers 
Hungary was not more cheering^ The storihs Of Jose^^s 
reign still shook this powerful and Outintry; all 

classes were resolved to preserve their nationd privtteges, 
and not to allow the Crown the smallest d^Oe of arbitrary 
power. Out of deferenc;e to this feeling , the GoVemmenl 
had subjected them in a very slight degree ^ the Imrd^is 
of war; of the 115 battalions Of musketeers Who were 
present in Belgium, and in the ansay-of the Bbine^ ti^e 
were not more than Siir^en Unitarian, /T&ere : Was ^w 
the most urgent hSed pf^ a grekt co 0 Borii>t|jOT^ 
only be granted by a that' ^0 

of several at ' Besih.- in 

the Emperor ^k'’.hope 

of gaining a 

considered thl^t the Mteiiteiiiil 
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from the army, unless the Emperor summoned a Diet. 
That the constitution was a reality was soon shown, when 
the Government appealed to the good will of individuals, 
called upon them for contributions of money, and opened 
recruiting bureaus. The Comitats immediately declared the 
collection of contributions illegal , and the Comiictt of 
Czemplin proceeded to inflict exemplary punishment on Count 
Almasi, who had handed over some of his peasants to tlie 
Emperor’s recruiting officers against their will. Under these 
circumstances RolUn, influenced above all by the need of' 
soldiers, proposed to issue writs for a Diet. But all 'tlu' 
politicial influences of the court, without exception, ros(‘ in 
opposition to his scheme. Foremost c*ame the clergy repre- 
sented by Count CoUeredo, The bishops had been guilty 
of many arbitrary acts, and apprehended the complain t.s ot‘ 
Protestants anil Greeks against themselves, if a Diet sliould 
be summoned; and they therefore offcied the Emperor m 
munificent present ef money, if he would spare the conntiy- 
the pest of a revolutionary Diet. Thugnt, wlio was neither 
bigotted nor timid, and therefore little influene(‘d by the 
apprehensions of the clergy, feared on his own part that 
the pcrsomdily of the king was little suited to control 
the proud and audacious Magyar nobility. lie felt, more- 
over, but little interest in the subject, because tlie object 
in calling [the Diet — the procuring more extended means of 
wm* — ^was indiiSPereilt to him. The ^proposal was, therefort*, 
shelved, the Germiui audb Bohemian lands were subjected to 
a new wa^tmt which immediately produced very peaceable 
sentiments m the Viennese public; and the voluntary recruit- 
ing in Hupgfuy was strictly^ confined within legal limits. 
The result, as soo|i appeared, was insignificant. In 

regard to exactly ;th0 same feeling .prevailed 

in Hungary an feeling of indignation that the 

old Turkish onei^y Jmd been allowed td escape 

by imd peasants were still 

affmi In ih%ldbg done no ii^lury to 
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the Magyars, and that the latter would rather fight the 
Prussians than the French; and lastly, that there was only 
one war in which Hungary would joyfully engage — a war 
against the Turks. 

Considering all things, therefore, the Austrian Govern- 
ment could not think of rivalling the French Republic 
in the display of its resources. When they surveyed 
the more distant horizon, they saw that in Italy they 
were on the worst footing with Piedmont; the two 
States mutually upbraided each other for neglecting the 
duties of allies, and Thugut was just sending an almost 
threatening vltimatum to Turin , in which he demanded, as 
the price of further military aid, the restoration of territory 
which had been ceded to Savoy in the Austrian War of 
Succession. In the German Empire, as usual, there was 
nothing but rivalry and jealousy among the Estates, as 
to who should most successfully escape the burdens of 
war. Holland \vas full of ill-feeling towards Austria, 
and now openly demanded, as the pance of continuing to 
join in the war, that the Emperor should cede to the Dutch 
the forts Lillo and Eiefkenshoek near Antwerp, and a district 
between Roermond and Maestricht. The Government at 
Vienna would listen to nothing of the kind; and in this 
quarter too, as everywhere else, arrived at purely negative 
results. 

If we survey this lofig series of impossibilities — impos- 
sibility that the French, who could not be overwhelmed in 
the autumn of 1793, before the beginning of their great arma- 
ment, should be conquered now after its completion — impos- 
sibility of gaining any effectual aid from the German Empire, 
Ital}^, or Holland — impossibility of Austria’s increasing her 
own military forces in any considerable degree — there can 
remain no doubt, that a far-seeing and calculating mind 
could only. refuse the subsidy to Prussia, and thereby reject 
all Prussian aid, with a decided indifference to the French 
war, and with feelings which made it regard many other , 
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interests as infinitely more important than a victory over 
the Jacobins. And we cannot doubt that such feelings 
existed in full force in the mind of Thugut. To please the 
Empress Catharine he was prepared to take part in the 
approacting campaign, and had, for the present, no objection 
to make, if unexpected successes could be obtained with the 
existing means. But he had no intention of making new 
exertions for the attainment of this object; for if it should 
prove impossible to conquer Alsace, he now hoped to annex 
the Venetian States instead. If he were compelled to con- 
clude a disadvantageous peace with France, and perhaps to 
give up Belgium, he hoped to console liiinself with thc‘ 
spoils of Turkey. He could soon reconcile himself to a 
moderate increase of the power of France, if only the 
main object, the humiliation of his Prussian rival, could be 
eftected. The intensity of Thugut’s dislike towards the latter 
country increased with every hour. In the beginnig of the 
year 1794, the evil tidings of Wurmser^ defeat on the 
Rhine arrived in Vienna. The effect produced was immense. 
For the moment ever the star of Rollin was obscured by 
the disaster of his friend ; and he was not able, in opposition 
to Lascy and Prince Colloredo, to prevent the dismissal of 
the old general. But Thugot was fully persuaded that, the 
only cause of the heavy <^amity was the treachery — the 
open systematic treachery — of the Prussian generals; and 
that the Duke of Brunswick had S. criminal understanding 
with the French. He was confirmed in this, as we know, 
groundless suspicion, by Lehrbach’s despatches from Berlin, 
which repeatedly affirmed that Prussia had secretly come to 
a friendly unterstanding with France. The Emperor was 
no less d^ply affected by the blow. News had just arrived 
of the fall of Toulon. Francis received the Prussian ainbas*- 
sador Lucehesini with sorrowfol aspect. cannot”, said he, 
^^eomplain of others, for I have myself committed great 
blunders and am ashamed of myself.” He then spoke of the 
^duty of all sovereigns to stand by one another in this great 
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clanger. lie was, indeed, unable even then to throw off com- 
pletely his hereditary dislike; assure you,” he said, 
^Hhat I have at this moment laid aside all jealousy against 
Prussia; when we have peace again, every one can-do what 
he wishes, but now we must act in harmony.” The sub- 
stance of this lamentation, therefore, showed that as soon 
as any other oj^ening appeared he would again withdraw 
from Prussia. A few days afterwards he was once more 
irritated by the demand of Prussia, that her troops should 
for the present be supported by the Western , Circles of the 
Pinpirc, until the settlement of the subsidy question; and by 
her suggestion that the Kmperor should join with her in bring- 
ing forward a proposal to this effect in the Diet at liatisbon. 
Francis saw in this common action a degradation of his 
Imperial dignity, and therefore declined the request; and 
ho was doubly enraged when Prussia proceeded to bring 
forward the motion at Ratisbon on her own account. Col- 
loredo added fuel to the fire, and declared that Austria 
iniglit c’arry on a most energetic war against France, and 
yet entirely dispense with Prussian help; she must, he sai(|^ 
learn of her enemy, and set on foot in the Germart empire — 
what w^as unfortunately impossible in Hungary on account 
of the constitution — a general arming of the people, 

a levy of all the citizens and peasants en masse- The 

Fmperqr, who, like the King of Prussia, was heartily 
desirous of war, was Tiighly delighted with the proposal, 
and ininicdiately sent off* the necessary orders to the Austrian 
ambassador at Ratisbon. The effect produced was like that 
of a shell breaking through the ceiling of a quiet room. 
Such a revolutionary step appeared inconceivable in the 
deep-rutted road of the imperial constitution , and utterly 

destructive of all the traditional order of the empire. 

Prussia, seeing that this measure would render the provi- 
sioning of her troops impossible, entered a decided protest, 
and had an unusual majority on her side. But all these 
hindrances made no impression on the highly excited Vico 

Z2 
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Chancellor of the empire. lie employed all the learning 
of his journalists to prove that his plan was agreeable to 
the constitution 5 and he was never tired of representing 
with whgfct mighty masses of men the array of the German 
nation would march to meet the Republicans. In the middle 
of January, while these negotiations were going on, the 
youngest uncle of the Emperor, the Elector of Cologne, 
appeared in Vienna. lie naturally suffered great incon- 
venience in his capital from his close proximity to the theatre 
of war, and , wished to animate the martial zeal of his 
nephew. On all other questions he was as zealous an oppo- 
nent of Prussia as Colloredo, but nevertheless considered 
her cooperation in the French war as altogether indispensable, 
lie was, therefore, highly indignant with Thngiit and Kollin, 
whom he declared to be the authors of the late disast<'r. lie 
found in Colloredo a strong personal jealousy of Thugut, and 
endeavoured to transfer the conduct of affairs to the hands 
ofLascy, who advocated energetic offensive operations.^ But 
while his intrigue dragged slowly on, as was usual at this 
^ourt, an incident occurred which brought the complicated 
crisis to a sudden termination. 

England now made the first of her grand attempts to 
unite the powers of the continent in a firm leagiu* against 
the gigantic and ever-growing Revolution. 

Pitt’s ministry, as we have seen, had entered into the 
war with the greatest reluctance, and had hitherto taken 
part in it with only half its strength. An army of scarcely 
30,000 men maintained in Belgium, the blockade of a fiw 
French harbours, a war of privateers against the enemy’s com- 
merce, the capture of some West India islands — this was all 
that the English forces had hitherto effected. Nor had the 
Government of England shown any superabundance of saga- 
city or skill. How deplorably had it neglected to support 
La Vendi^e and to make use of Toulon! — how shortsight- 

' Lucchesinl to the king of Prussia, Jan. 4th and 28th, Feb. 15th, March 6th. 
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edly had it helpeil id bring i^out general diaastei*^ df 
the iatfe campaign by the expeditinii^ ^ai^t DunMtk! — with 
what narrow greeiBneaa had it now again aehl^ off a con- 
siderable force on a usdeisls expediti^^n againat Oni^lonpe 
or Martinique! When Xiord Auckland ^ai^ed ihein that 
there was but one reid object of the wat~tHe^ sttppression 
of the Convention , for which end all eyisths^ ^Cans should 
be employed, because every other ad vanta^^^ Would foBow 
as a matter of course— the ministers Wol^e being 

able to deny it; but the expedition wan nevdrilfcellies aUoWed 
to depart from a fear of menrring die oharge of VaoiBatlon^ 
and because it was thought that, after tfie failure at Dlliildr&, 
some other spoils of war must be for £^%ltod. 

No one would have recognised in-thei^ miseriible peiirV^itiee 
the son of the great Chatham; nO One would have seen in 
him the future leader and arbiter of Europe^* Eut in thin 
case too it was to be shown, that Of all faUthatt ^ gifts a 
strong moral will is the highest and Most fruitful. When 
his allies fell off, -and his .enemies increased in fiOwer, then 
and not till then were the thinister and the country fully 
consciops of the fact that they wore at war; and then, when 
others were longing for ihO eti^, thOy were setting themselves 
earnestly to the real business of fighting. The Omiaments 
by land and sea were quadrupled, the powers of thO Govern- 
ment against internal ^volts increas^, and the greatest 
activity directed to the upholding of the European eoali*^ 
lion. In St^ Petersburg aud in Madrid, at the Scandinaviiui 
and Italian courts, English diplomacy strained every neive 
to resist the prO^TCSs of the Revolutiom To„ same ^ 
end Eotd the most ^npted of 

ticians, was sent to P^lin at the end of DeoCmbetl to differ 
Prussia any reasojNph^ assistance, if she vret^ Ir^^Iy 
peded in her movements by Wal^t of money. (%^ ^ 
in Holland and FtanhfoW^ Malmesbury received^^ VOiry 
discouraging information j^e state of feeling at the 
of Berlin, and Was tlierefbd m the more pleasantly? 
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by the animation with which the king, with all the frankness 
of an honourable man, expressed his longing for a fresh struggle 
with the Jacobins. But whenever the English minister in- 
quired ipto the financial condition of the country, he received 
the same unsatisfactory answer; the Treasiu'y had been 
emptied by war and luxury, and the people had been so 
heavily taxed during the last half century, that desperate 
outbreaks might be apprehended in case of any further pres- 
sure. Upon this Pitt did not hesitate to take another step 
in advance, and on the 5th of February Malmesbury was 
empowered to offer Prussia a subsidy of £ 2,000,000— of w hich 
England was to fiirnish two-fifths, and Austria, Holland, 
and Prussia herself, one fifth each — if she would set on foot an 
army of 100^000 men. This offer was indeed far below 
the original Prussian claim of 22,000,000 Thalers; but tlu‘ 
king nevertheless signified his assent, after some negotiation, 
and tlie treaty was provisionally signed on the 12th, on 
condition of obtaining the ass^ent of Austria and Holland. 
As there had never been any doubt with resx)cct to the 
latter country, everything depended on the decision of the 
Emperor. The question wai now put to him — whether, in 
consideration of the sum of £ 400,000, he was willing to 
keep an army of lO0,OOO men in the field against France. 
The question was backed by a simultaneous announcement 
from the Prince of Coburg, that be had agreed with the English 
in a common plan of operation for the approaching campaign, 
in accordance with the tdews of Mack, but that he should 
reqitire » reinforcement of 37,000 men, not merely for the 
purposes of offence, Wjt to enable him even to guarantee the 


* It is a cir^rtun^ who was entirely won over by 

stance tliat the diyiomiUiits of Vienna Thognt, was fully possessed by this 
declared that thia arrSngeiiK^t origi«^ view of the case. This excellent 
nated with Prussia, and was npt statesman regarded the Austrian 
considered acceptable In /Riigland. ni in is ter , as an opeohearted, candid, 
^The Bn^ltsh ambaswador at Vieni^ tnistworthy man! 
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delonce of the country.' Thus urged on every side, the 
court of Vienna was compelled to come to a decision. 

Tliis decision had already been arrived at by those who 
now sat at the helm of the Austrian State. The* all im- 
j)(»rtaiit fact was, that the real guide of Austrian diplomacy 
at this period, Count Thugut, hated and feared Prussia, 
his ally, far more than his adversary, France.® From a 
military point of view the recall of the Prussian army from 
the theatre of war appeared a great calamity; but Thugut, 
whose dislike of Prussia had, since November, been growing 
continually stronger, had now no more eager wish than the 
bre aking up of this army. Perhaps he would have consented 
to i>ay something for a few Prussian regiments, if they were 
placed under the command of an Austrian general. But an 
indepi'iident Prussian army seemed to him to be the greatest 
possible evil for Austria — especially in her present position 
on the middle Phine — because it lay between the main body 
(»f the Imperialists in Belgium and their Austrian homes. 
Ilis bitter hatred of Prussia led him to think ‘the King and his 
Ministry capable of the worst possible designs — complicity 
with France, and even plans for attacking Austrian pro- 
vinces. For this reason alone he would have wished to 
recall his own troops from Belgium to Bohemia, and would 
joyfully have contributed to break up the Prussian army: 
wo may imagine, therefc^'C, how decidedly he refiised to pay 
('ven a single florin towards its support. The Russian am- 
bassador expressed his entire ^pproval of these views in the 
name of his Government — the same Government which shortly 
before had sent so einphatic a summons to Prussia to con- 
tinue the war against France. On the 27th of February, 
Thugut sent a new explanation of the state of things to 


* As nothing came of this plan, ticulars are taken from the des- 
\vc slnill not enter into particulars, patches of Sir Morton Eden, (in the 
These may be found in Wit/Jebon III State Paper office, London) and of 
T)! et. seq. — ^ The following jiar- Thugut, (archives of Vienna). 
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Str Petersburg, which betrayed from beginning to entl the 
increase of his wrath against Prussia. As before, lie declared 
himself ready to continue the war against Franco, if the 
Powers »^vould guarantee a sufficient compensation to the 
Kmpcror, and secure him against the malice of Prussian 
policy. He would, he said, after the unfortunate turn of 
affairs, considerably moderate his claims to French territory, 
but must, all the more, insist on being allowed full freedom 
of action in regard to the extent of his accpiisitions in Vc- 
netia. He pr%>mised Catharine efficient aid against Tiukc'y, 
but earnestly entreated her not to commence operations 
against that country before the termination of the war with 
France. For otherwise, if the Russian army were on the 
Danube, and fhe Austrian at the same tinn? on the Rhiiu', 
the Prussians W'ould be enabled to extend their power, with- 
out fear or shame, in Germany and Poland. He, th<ncfor(% 
re])cated his recpiest that Russia, with a vi(‘W' to putting a 
clu‘ck on Prussian greed, w^ould keep a large forc(‘ in Ik)- 
land; and he expressed the inmost feelings of his heart 
in these words: ‘‘It w'oidd really b(‘ a fortunati? tiling if 
Prussia, by some open act of hostility, wtnild give us an 
opportunity of bringing down this perfidious Power to lu'r 
proper level.” 

It needs no arguments to prove* that this desire of Thu- 
gut’s — not merely to prot<?ct liimsejf from Prussia, but to 
attack her in concert w ith Russia — could not possibly coexist 
w'ith a lively zeal for the war against France. lit* was com- 
pletely blinded by fear and anger, and was as far as possible 
from the truth in his judgment of the Prussian government, 
which had, it is true, but little desire to make fresh exertions 
against France, but at the same time had no hostile inten- 
tions against Austria. Penetrated, liowever, with those sen- 
timents, Thugut naturally regarded the fate of Belgium and 
the Rhine with indifference. As he daily expected an attack 
on Bohemia, he preferred, as a matter of course, to^ sa- 
't‘rificc lirussels to leaving the road to Vienna unprotected. 
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lie could, not, indeed, immediately and openly avow his 
intentions. Independently of other obstacles, he had to 
deal with the sentiments of the Emper^, who manifested 
no inclination to make peace with the d^acobins; bttt,^onthe 
contrary, was just now inspired with double zeal by Col- 
lorcdo for the struggle against the French. Some weeks be- 
fore, Count Mercy, formerly ambassador in Paris, had pro- 
posed, in a letter from Belgium,^ that the Emperor should 
go in person to that country, ^sume J:he command of the 
grand allied army, and thereby bring fresh Jife into its 
movements. Francis had joyfully seized on this idea, which 
promised him the excitement of a journey in an unknown 
country, and, as was to be hoped, abundance of warlike 
laurels- Insi^ircd by these sentiments he had assented to 
Mack's above-mentioned plan for the campaign — which com- 
piised an advance upon Paris — even before it bad been com- 
nmnicated to the English for their approval. His views, there- 
fore, differed widely from those of Thugut; and if he had pos- 
scss(hI any degree of penetration or consistency he would 
liiive accepted Malmesbury’s offer with eagerness. But on 
this occasion Prince Colloredo, without intending it, ren- 
dered his rival Thugiit the most effectual assistance^ His 
project of a general arming of the people could not indeed 
1)0 carried out; never mind,” said he, ‘‘we can Still do 
without the Prussians.” He represented that there, were 
only about 60,000 Prussian soldiers on the Rhino; of which 
the Emperor could, at all events, count on 13,000 as the 
fedeiul contingent, and 20,000 in virtue ^ of the. February 
compact; the deficit, he said, might be ^ily supplied^ if 
the contingents of the other Estates of fhe Empire were 
collected with suf^cient onei^gy? and united, into on© grand 
federal army. The objection was made that these loose 


This plaa had had h'&co 

ihe pf tap 
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ingredients would not he under arms before the autumn ; ^ to 
which he replied, that during this interval the Prussians 
might he kept in the field, even without a subsidy. It was 
further, remarked that some of those forces were already 
in Coburg’s army, and that the latter would therefore be 
weakened by the formation of an Army of the Empire. 
Colloredo consoled the objectors by saying, that in the 
worst case they must for the moment suspend offensive 
operations in Belgium; that the English would use every 
effort to prevent the French from getting the upper hand in 
that country, and that llussia would be sure to procure 
some other territorial acquisition for the Emperor of Austria. 
By this course Francis saw tlie two strongest wishes of his 
heart, at that period, fully satisfied — the journey to Belgium, 
and the rejection of Prussian aid; he therefore acceded to 
Colloredo’s proposal with great satisfaction , and made 
known his resolution to Coburg on the 12th of February — 
the very day on which Malmesbury signed his ( ompact in 
Berlin. The fall of the English negotiation was thus sealed 
beforehand; and Thugut had the satisfaction of seeing the 
only means of carrying on the war destroyed by the war 
party itself. 

Hereupon Thugut and Colloredo informed the Marquis 
Eucchesini that Austria was not in a condition to make the 
smallest contribution to the Prussian subsidy. Lucchesini 
had received orders in this case to announce that the Prus- 
sian army would inarch away from the Rhine homewards, 
unless Austria bad come to a more favourable conclusion 
by the 15th of March. But on the 28th of February the 
Austrian miiiister assured the Prussian ambassador that 
he need not wait so loug^ as the EmperoFs resolution was 


’ How well • founded this appro* does not prevent the author from 
hensioh was f • ^rovod by evOfjf paga considering Colloredo'd policy, and 
of yrork the rejection of the Anglo^Frussian 

scheme, highly laudably. 
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irrevocable; that Austria was prepared for all contingencies, 
and only demanded of the king 20,000 men, in accordance 
with the treaty of February. Lucchesini Soon became aware 
of‘ the amount of deep antipathy by which this decree was 
dictated and upheld. When the report of these stringent 
measures spread through the city of Vienna, and the envoys 
of the petty sovereigns of the Empire — who already saw 
with the mind’s eye the Prussians retiring, and the defence- 
less territories of the Empire inundated with French sol- 
diers — hastened in their fears to Thugut, he consoled them 
by declaring that Pritssia with these 100,000 men would 
have attacked — not the French — ^but the lands of the ec- 
clesiastical Pnnces; that the Emperor’s refusal had therefore 
saved the Empire from this danger for the present; and 
that it was now above all things necessary to' raise a large 
Army of the Empire, which would for the future inspire 
respect into French and Prussians alike. 

The intelligence of this momentous resolution spread 
rapidly through Europe, and agitated the minds of men in 
a dift’erent, but everywhere in a very violent, manner. In 
Berlin it was taken as a matter of course that the troops 
must leave the Rhine; and on the 11th of March orders 
were sent to General Mollendorf — who had succeeded 
Brunswick at the beginning of the year — to march back to 
Cologne, and thence to ^Vestphalia. Nevertheless, the desire 
of the king to continue the contest against the Revolution 
survived even this severe blow. Irnmeifiately after the ar- 
rival of the Vienna dispatch, he had asked the opinion of 
each of his cabinet ministers respecting his ftitute policy, 
and had received answers essentially differing from one 
another. Count Alvensleben, who had always manifested a 
stronger antipathy to Austria than to the French , was in 
favour of recalling the y^hole army, conefliating the Russians 
by abandoning Turkey^ and making peace as quickly as 
possible with the French . Republic^ Count l{augwi^^ on 
the other hand, represented that aa the king still coimdere4 
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himself* bound to the common cause of Europe*, he ought 
now, after the refusal of Austria, to come to an under- 
standing with England and Holland alone; that while the 
20,000^ men claimed by Austria remained on the Upper 
Rhine, a force of 50,000 men should be placed at the 
disposal of the maritime Powers at Wesel, in (consideration 
of a suitable subsidy, in order to defend Westphalia and 
llolland, and possibly to exercise a decisive influence on 
the war in Belgium. The king did not hesitate for a moment 
between the.^e two views. He immediately empowered Count 
Haugwitz to oi>en a fresh ncgociation with Malmesbury in 
accordance with his opinions. A^ early as the 7th (^f‘ March 
the two statesmen held their first conference; and Malmesbury, 
althougli he had no special powers for such a case, held 
out such favburable prospects, that the king sent a fresh 
order to Mollendorf on the 14th, to the eftect that he was, 
indeed, to lead the trooj>s — with the exception of the 20,000 
men — to Cologne, but was to remain there, as in all pro- 
bability the king in person would undertake a new expedition 
into Belgium from that city. 

From the nature of the case no coinmunicfition could Ije 
yiade to a third party respecting these plans, before the 
final ratification of the English treaty. The excitement and 
terror therefore continued to increase in the territories of 
the Empire on the Upper Rhine, when the Prussian regi- 
ments broke up tlieir quarters and prepared for their retreat. 
Of the Army of the Empire, of which so much had been 
said, nothing was at present to be seen; the Austrian troops, 
in the command of which Wurmser had been succeeded by 
General Brown, recovered very slowly from the disasters 
of Decemh^r; and the people generally foresaw with horror, 
that the devaatatian of the Palatinate would be carried over 
the Rhine deep into the heart of Germany. The generals 
at CoburgV head*qua*^®J*s Ir Belgium sympathized in these 
feelings. Previously, in the year 1793, they had laid the 
greatest weight on an operation of the Prussians from the 
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side of the Palatinate against the Saare and the Upper 
Meuse, as the most effectual diversion in favour of the war 
in Belgium. Instead of this, they now looked forward to 
seeing a portion of the French Moselle army operating 
against the Bower Meuse and the eastern flank of *the al- 
lied army in Belgium; while the army of the Rhine might 
take up on a larger scale the part played by Custine in 
1792 — overwhelm Mayence, deluge the Rhenish lands from 
that city to Cologne, and completely surround the Belgian 
army. Coburg had expressed these views in his answer to 
the EmperoFs letter respecting the formation* of an army 
of the Em^iire, to which the Emperor replied: “I have taken 
note of the Prince’s letter, and his objections will never 
divert me from the resolution, according to which the army 
of the Empire is to operate independently.” The Prince 
likewise received an answer, exactly in accordance with 
the views of C^olloredo, with respect to Mack’s plan for 
the campaign; to the effect that the latter was under tlie 
influence of many illusions, from which it was necessary, in 
the interests of the great cause, to free the mind of the 
Prince ; that the Emperor could not send any further rein- 
forcements from his hereditary lands, and that all proposals 
of the kind, which could only serve to annoy him, should 
accordingly be discontinued; that if an attack upon France 
was thus rendered impos.sible, it was a thing greatly to be 
regretted, indeed, but *3 be borne with submission as a 
decree of Providence ; and that the struggle was to be confined 
to the defensive. The Prince was further charged to appeal 
to the allied maritime Powers for increased aid, since Austria 
was already doing everything that lay within human power, 
and was about to prove the greatness of her zeal by the 
fact, that the Emperor himself would repair to Belgium at 
the end of March, and undertake the comman<^ in chief. 

The Prince of Coburg, notwithstanding his dissent as a 
Prince of the Empire, was a thosough Austria at heart, 
always ready to take the word of his Emperor as inspired 
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iratik^ and to respect all the orders of the cabinet with 
obedient devotion. But on this occasion he was deeply 
moved, and in complete despair. He had in all more than 
160,000 men under his command, a very considerable force, 
^consisting entirely of excellent troops, with which a general 
of the Napoleon stamp would perhaps have considered 
himself invincible under any circumstances. The Princ(^ 
was i^ot wanting in the simple courage of a soldier, and 
had often enough stood his ground with perfect calmness 
in the midst of a shower of bullets; but he was crushed by 
the weight &f responsibility , which he was not capable of 
lightening, either by frivolous unconcern, or creative genius. 
He only saw his own deficiencies and the increasing dangers 
to which he was exposed -the long frontier from liuxem- 
bttrg to Ostend, which he might perhaps have to defend 
against double numbers, and the inundation of the Rhine* 
frontier on his flank and rear by the French, after the with- 
drawal of the Prussians; he was at a loss which way to 
tuhi, and the generals about him, as well as the staff of 
the straightforward but weak-minded Duke of York, wen* 
just as depressed as the Prince himself. In, a fresh council 
of war at Brus^ls, it was at last resolved to open the 
cankp8%n from Valenciennes — that is from the centre of tin* 
allied army— by an attack upon the neighbouring fortress 
of Xiandrecy; while Clerfait w'as to cTover Flanders on the 
right of that plaee^ and Kaunitz the river Sambre, to the 
left. ^‘Xour Mi^esiy he pleased to consider,” wrote 

Cobtitjg to i^e Em^rlir on this occasion, ‘‘what it is to 
hay^^ td itp our to besiege Landrecy, only because 

out WOU^ b^30jne fer more unfortunate if we re- 
mained to be oblige^ to say to oneself, 

that b^cauae the enemy is in 

vaafty could wish that those who have 

cotin^i^od ' 1^ in Vienna, and fimstrated uU our 

plans^ hd ^ answer for it before God, your 

Majesly Ibe^ but I very much doujbt whether 
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thoy will ever be able to do so.’’ He appealed in eqnally 
strong terms to Mollcndorf, to the Hutch Government and 
to Malmesbury, in order to obtain at least a postponement 
of the withdrawal of the Prussians from Mayence nay, at 
liis instigation, the Archduke Chailes resolved on the extra- 
ordinary step of going on his own account to Vienna, and 
making a last attempt in person to bring about a change in 
the prevailing system. Coburg had already twice begun a 
letter to the Emperor resigning his command. But at the 
last moment, he could never find sufficient independence, or 
selfishness, to turn his back upon his Emperor and his troops 
in the hour of danger; and remained, at last, in the silent and 
faithful submission of a soldier at Ins post, where he ex- 
pected nothing but humiliation for himself and defeat for 
his army. 

Meanwhile affairs in Vienna, once forced into the down- 
ward road, moved on by their own weight. In the sphere 
of politics, after the refusal of the Anglo-l^ussian treaty, 
the Oriental question naturally threw FrencJi affairs more 
and more into the background; and the natural consequence 
was, that all the complaints of Coburg only served to make 
men regard him as troublesome, and unsuited for his po- 
sition. They demanded of him an energetic prosecution of 
the war, and splendid triumphs, and at the same time ob- 
stinately refused him all reinforcements, although they had, 
besides the necessary garrisons, more then 70,000 men at 
their disposal, and ready for action, in the interior of the 
country. But Thugut thought that he must kcei) this force 
near at hand, as a defence against the dreaded attack 
of the Prussians. It is true that while Malmesbury’s nego- 
tiations w'cre in progress, such an attack was not to be 
apprehended ; and therefore Coburg might for the present try 
his fortune against the French. But Thugut would not trust 
his Prussian ally for a single week, and was fully deter- 
mined on no account to expose the hereditary dominions to 
an attack. When now the Archduke Charles most unexpectcdlyw 
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arrived at Vienna, tlie Emperor was at first greatly alarmed; 
but after he had learnt the object of his visit, he only treated 
him very ungraciously, begged him not to interfere in his 
policy, juid invited him cpiietly to return to Belgium with 
him after the lapse of three days. The Imperial brother^ 
started on the 31st of March; on the following day Vienna 
was surprised by the intelligence, that the Emperor, when in 
Linz, had suddenly summoned the Prince of W aldeck, who 
had been destined for a command in Italy, to his head- 
(piarters in B.elgium. Waldeck was a brave officer, who had 
lost an arm in the French war; a man of reserved but re- 
solute character, strong party feeling and un])rincipled am- 
bition, little to be depended upon by his friends, but higlily 
dangerous to his enemies. He had never made any seert t 
of his enmity against Coburg and Mack; the summons sent 
to him at this important moment provi d that Kollin too, in 
the new position of aflhirs, had for once yielded to the 
influence of '^ugut even in a military (juestion. 

Whilst the chiefs in the midst of their mighty armies in 
Belgium were more and more unanimously inclining towards 
peace, the clouds of a new war-temj)est were gathering more 
and more thickly and darkly in the far East. One Kussiaii 
regiment after another inarched from Poland to Volhynia, 
and it was already considered certain that the army of re - 
serve, in the rear of Dolgoruki’s and Suworow’s troops, was 
to be raised to the number of 70,cfbo men. The negotiation 
with England for a definitive treaty of alliance was still 
carried on, but always stopped short at the same point — 
the English demand of a Kiissian corps for the war against 
France. Catharine remained stedfast in her previous system 
of opposing the French by diplomacy, but not by active 
warfare. And even this system had to be suited to the 
altered position of affairs. It is true that Catharine inces- 
santly urged Prussia to the contest against the Jacobins, 
but she was quite satisfied that Austria should adopt 
•na exactly opposite course. Nay, she was angry wlien 
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i^glsiid attempted ^ tiie 

coalitioB agaiast Fi^i«M>i) , ^te 

Prussian ann^r at the ed a 

subsidy. 'When'the news of^thibs soeiveil '«t'0tiSsM«Mh*«isrgt 

Markoff cried ciitt% thAf' WSiedb 

made to AustrwH sad obmrred thi^SffwiBMhsa^ <|i6sir«d 

a talent for distttrtnag 

rery same t^e tibat tlie Fi^eeae.'l^Kgfll^S wlMi dibS^tehl# 
the offers of Fagtaad, a*gHti»d Oostadk/t^naaish^ ymt ledd' 
in St. Petersbttrg to eoMcidear ^loetotHa^eH pinek 4s war 
with Turkey. The vs<»>ehaaee3kir Ostenaamr and ^ktesat 
Besborodko declmasd due ootbreak of faost^lidear to*>lM)^ llw 
greatest calamity whadi. could befall Russia in liStt^)[W»aBt 
condition. Suboff <«d Idatkol^ on the^eentni^ 
exactly opposite riews, and jaaintailMd them with a 
resulting from tite oertaintjr of Imperial s^pokt. « 
Besborodko soon afterwiwds, aboub’Ihe aedhlle .^t 
obtained leave of absence -fbr seveirrii weriES,^ so^ €bttfcmasili| 
with many oomplrints, widtdrew &om all a<my4 ’to^otiris. 
The plan which was sanctioned by the i^aoprepr^ aed'^dex- 
dared by H^^koff to be in&llible»,'Wius to takejup' 8'defbi»#<> 
sive attitude on the frontier of the 

and at the aame time to deal the dari<drir^^w s^aftrik^letjiy.. 
stantinople by means <ff the hestf She ril> thnj'CltriSN^ 
empire being thus, Stmck, th#^.iJihiigrii«l4,(hS^^ 
should possess themsel«e^with^t.dli(c§|ty.l^JiM|i<4l|^^ 
limbs* 
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REVOIiT 0^^ POLAND. 


SiBTBBS GOTSitM^ 16 PATRIOTIC CON8PIR\CT IN 

PaLAN0.-^EoSCIU8Ra^*-*^PARTlR8 IN RRRLTN. HaLMSSBURY’s AKQOTIATION. 

— TaBATT op the BAOOB BRTWpBN BSOtAMB AND PB0981A — RbVOLT IN 
POlEANP. HaDA14IN8KI.--Eo8C306KO BAI9E9 BI9 STARPARD IN CRACOW. 

Battle op raclawiozb. — Scci^esspol rising in Warsaw. — Rbvolt in 

LlTBCAHlA.-^pRCSStAN PREPARATIONS. ThB KINO OF PROS8IA GOES TO 

POLAND. 

The Polish Diet, aflter having signed the treaty of submis- 
sion to Russia, sat at Grodno for about four weeks in great 
official activity. Under the able wise and tutelary gui- 
dance of the Russian ambassador, a new constitution was 
drawn up, a reorganization of the provinces accepted, and 
the administration of the courts of law and the finances 
entirely remodtsUed. In short, if you listened to Sievers, it 
would seem that a new and happy age of prosperity was 
about to dawn on the Polish Republic. It is true that this 
peaceful structure rested upon crumbling foundations, and 
Sievers himself , with the best intentions, brought on new 
convulsions* He knew and despised his former protiges^ the 
Confederation of Targowicej he saw how they stirred up 
hatred and yexatlon in every part of the country, and he 
conceived tlie idea of strengthening the influence of Russia 
by making use of less odious instruments. No sooner had 
this change in the mind of the great protector made itself 
felt, than the wrath found veut, in the midst of the 

Diet itself, against |he men of Targowice; and in their very 
last sitting this Aipieipbljr annulled aU the decrees of the 
Confederation at |i^^Sij{le Unfortunately there was 

one decree amc^ ^h^h forbade the wearing of the 

military crosses of BSerif ^ olitomedi during the , late struggle 

therefore swept 

away wi«t thf i^ost by dfeie iwohlthm ^of the Diet, and im- 
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mediately these crosses of merit once more appeared on the 
breasts of the patriotic Poles. This occurrence gave great 
offence to the Russian generals, and^ ioc co^i8e<|aence of their 
report, Catharine resolved to visit this first movement of an 
incorrigible national feeling with the severest chastisement. 
She recalled her ambassador^ who had not known how to 
prevent such a scandal, with pubfic marks of disfavour, and 
entrusted his office to General Igelstrom, tbC haughty and 
dreaded commander of her troops in Poland. She then de- 
manded of the trembling Polish government r signal repa- 
ration, the extent of which, however, she left to the peni- 
tential feelings of the Poles themselves. The King and the 
Standing Council, overstepping all their legal functions, pio- 
ceeded to cancel the decree of the Diet, to renew the order 
against the offensive crosses, and by a great deputation to 
implore the pardon of the Empress. After this manifestation 
of unlimited submission, Catharine was moved to a gracious 
indulgence, and declared herself satisfied. The horizon of 
the Polish government was once more cleared, and it could 
now busy itself with the domestic interests of the country. 

But this official polity represented the Polish nation only 
in name. It rested on the Russian garrisons, which, at the 
time of the October treaty, amounted to about 40,t>00 men; 
but in the nation itself it was surrounded either by herds 
of utterly indifierent and stupid peasants, or by factions 
which had no other feeftng in their heaHs than^ hatred and 
thirst of vengeance. In the few larger cities — Wilna and 
Giodno in Lithuania, and Warsaw and Cracow in the king- 
dom of Poland— the citizens had not forgotten their short 
political emancipation in 1791 ; and the more rapidly and 
ignominiously their liberties had been trodden under foot, 
the more ivarmly did they cherish in t^eir hearts the regret- 
ful remembrance 'of them. l$i the rurel districts, indeed, the 
majority of fibe magnatfe^ were under Rusefen protection and 
in Russian payj fent 'there UraS a ' 

ferior noBHitv^ wl4« _ 'teeth at th^ 

had Buffeted bra^ityfie^''£ie. 
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Rushans ) and the unexampled degradation of the Polish 
The army, which counted about 30,000 men, shared 
the^e feeHugs to a mati. The officers cursed their national 
dtsgl^ee,*and the sofdiers pined away in misery and hunger; 
they all looked forward to the possibility of a speedy and 
entire disbanding, which would leave them without the 
means of existepOe, or, what seemed to them fkr worse, con- 
sign them to Incorporation with Russian and Prussian re- 
giments. 

As early as the summer of 1793 an understanding was 
come to between these different elements. One of the most 
influential of the Warsaw merchants, Kapostas, had begun 
to hold preliminary conferences with General Dzialinski sub- 
sequently to the month of May; and, tinder their direction, 
a number of young noblemen instituted secret meetings with 
officers of different regiments, who were sent by their com- 
rades to the capital for this very purpose. These ardent and 
hotheaded youths soon came to l^he conviction that a revolt 
was to be attempted, altibongh they possessed neither money 
nor materials of war, nor, for the present, any connections 
with the provinces, or with a single foreign Power. The only 
question with them was, who was to be the leader in the 
sacred war; and on this point, too, a decision was soon 
come to, that there wSs but <me man who possessed at once 
the necessary capacity, and foe confidence of the nation-^ 
the hero of llubieuka, '[Hiaddkus Kosciusko. Without any 
delay foey smit an auuCunceUient to him to Leipzig-^where 
the General was tiding at that time with his friends 
Ignatius Potcmki and Hugo KoUontai, the chiefs of 1791, 
bewailing foe miiffortuues uf Ms country, aud by no means 
uapectiug ^ ^arjbt ^ eibnmaus — that he only Heeded to appear 
to set till Fotceki regaled foe inform- 
ation immature Ufi^s, and warned 

* oi Kirncmiko spt In other 

«nal»ie|ra rerpeete fellow the oMoUl pspere 
Imfl of the IBimUn iiete aroMriw. 
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Kosciusko against hurling ths countrjrinto still deeper misery, 
until some gen^r^I ^^feuinge slioiiW ^ European 

politics. The bWt of snd con- 

siderate as he usually was, hont -so )M|^ «t prospect 
opened to him, that he determ^^ # tO ij^e with 

his own eyes. He repaired in the pl^^Cf to the Cracow 
frontier, and s(^n ^ afberw|irds ^ of Poland, 

for the purpose of consu]|tlKg Oeufral Wodzickii while 

his friend and confidant 2^jonc2ek passed over to Warsaw 
to gather more exact intelligence.. The repOrfs of the latter 
were certainly not encouraging. Th© wealthier class of citi- 
zens, notwithstmiding their aversion to the Russians, shrank 
from all fresh alarms of war; the higher nohility, even those 
who entertained patriotic feelings, apprehended democratic 
movements among their own serfs, in case of a revolu^on- 
Among the remainder there was restlessness and bitterness 
enough, but little energy or self-sacrihoe* Even amongst the 
troops Zajonez^ found much irritable discontent, indeed, li^ut 
only two generals, Madalinski and Dziaiinski, were prepared 
under all circumstances to proceed to extremities, flfe re- 
ported to Kosciusko that he could only reckon, with any 
certainty, upon the army in the country, upon the pro- 
letaries in Warsaw, and upon the lower class of noble# Jm 
some of the provinces — and no where upon a rising of 
peasants. He therefore urgently warned^hun againfl^jjaakii^ 
any premature and imfhspicious attempt* ^ 

But meanwhile R^osciusko^s appfiaranoe |iad already borne 
its fruit#, "the news of his preside rsn wi|}i the i^^eed of 
lightning through the je^menl^, and^ of their con- 
nections, throu|j% the, provinces of tlkrs^s as 

land. The the ^op^and tb$^npble3|^ 

to an in^scrihfhlo ^overyi^hejre 

of 1792 were,reyi¥e^:,l^^ m a shdrt.,tmio.^^ 
more 20^000 mem^i^V w^ero^foriimd, ^hich 1|silnd JbetUr 
selves a blind oh^ience'/lDr life^apd 
command# of th^ir #8 

Amw^iE ^ many ' 
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the land was sttddraly agitated in all its parts by a restless 
tremor; bnt Russians, though they observed it, bad simply 
RO handle by which they could lay hold of the plot and its 
authors* • In January intelligence of the French victories at 
Toulon and Landau arrived at Warsaw, and then, for a 
moment, the popular joy broke through the veil of caution, 
and a wild cry of entbhsiaSm'' resounded through the whole 
capital. Whereupon Ig^tstrom, who had been for several 
weeks in a state of anxious alarm, caused a number of per- 
sons to be arr^ested, ^some of whom were transported to Rus- 
sia without a trial, and ^others tormented by long criminal 
investigations. But the excitement as suddenly subsided 
again into a gloomy siilbnce, and not a single further clue 
could be laid hold of. Kosciusko had by this time once more 
quitted Poland, and, in order to lull the suspicions of the 
enemy, had undertaken a journey to Italy. lie employed this 
time in cultivating his relations with foreign countries, ob- 
taining money from the Committee of Public Safety, and 
appealing to Turkey and Sweden for aid. The reports from 
Poland became every week more favourable. In February 
the Russian battalions inarched in long colunAs towards the 
East and South; Igelstrdm had scarcely 20,000 men left, all 
of whom he collected in and around Warsaw, so that Cra- 
cow was almost free from foreign troops, and the nobles of 
the Palatinate were all in favour of immediate action. In 
the Ukraine the movement begmi ai&ong the former Polish 
regiments, which, since the partition, had been taken into 
tibe pay of Catharine. These troops were now massed to- 
gether on the Dniester for the war with Twrkey, and, already 
in almost open mutiny, began to plunder the villages, and 
make the roa^ unsafe. the new Pvussiau province in 
the Wdit,^ihe ferment was JkCpt up by WybSnski, the agi- 
tator of tihe previous year^ who wav busy kmong Ae eitizeni 
ofPo^eU) Onesen, aiNj Kaliseh. "'JSiefStergy, meanwhile, ex- 
* Cited in evWcy fe^y Religions against the Protestam 

sovereign; ani^ Bie welt-mcant of ^the efiSctals irri- 
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tated the peasants bjr new mad tedicma lbi;wE|fl4itiea. Hitherto 
Ignatiua Potocki and Ko^ntai hmn leuiable to believe 
in the possibility *of coi^teiidiiiig agamt^ hnt all these 

coincident movefnents In the at laat bverei|mo ever 

their scruples; Zajoncseefc alone > oon^kiued; in pwtest, anc 
Kosciusker, who trusted in hia exaot obaerrations, deterininec 
to await the development ot affairs abroad-r^espeetally of th< 
French and Turkish wars-^andj in the mean time^ to extend 
his connexions stiH further through Russian and Ptussiar 
Poland. When the flam^ of war were blasdtig on the X>anub€ 
and the Scheldt,* then, and not till then, should the avenging 
people everywhere throw themselves on the foreign garrisons, 
and in one great hour every clod of Polish soil be appeased 
by the streaming bloUd of its oppressors. 

Scarcely, however, had these instructions been despatched 
to the patriotic associations, when Igelstrom laid the com- 
mands of the Empress, — which limited the numbers of the 
Polish troops to 9,000, and of the Lithuanian to 6,000 men 
— before the Government at Warsaw, and demanded the 
immediate dismissal of the rest of the army. The Standing 
Council declanlll, as usual, their readiness to obey, but were 
compelled to use the greatest circumspection in carrying out 
the decree, as they had simply no means of saving the dis- 
banded soldiers from starvation, and therefore apprehended 
tumult and robl^ry. Igelstrom, it is true, offered to take 
them into Russian pay,^but not a man could be induced to 
change his colours, and many weeks thus passed, b^ore the 
Polish Government dared to bring forward. tfie deoreea for 
breaking up the anuy* This postponement wfS of vital im- 
portance to Kosciu^dfot^v^ For the exeeutioU of bi# great p&U# 
he relied chiefly on?#^ regular military fore^ and ifo, f 
ened annihikdiou i uff ftU'ther delay ^ 

Though the nokyot field 

—though several wet^atiR n^j^pWdr— 

Kosciusko oMiga*4--tU^,pEin the risk Wea«^ ^ 

possessed. 
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8T6 OS' JPOliASD. 

to ^ but on the 6th of 

Mwi^ Ito oae <Kf oftnSdyiMt^. Fhi^owitz, to Paris, 
to hnAknn'tiia^^SoaaiiBMt^ Safetj^f the alteredpo- 

sitlaa xqKH^ and to fix 

the-i 24^ a» ™ Cracow. He 

&t ^eafime' Knseat^ Wag able at once 

to^twing of ffore jdentooracy inPo- 

laady support of 

the BohUit^ 'aDd «lefe^, 8n&.,th4t it was necessary, above all 
tlnnga,' to presence iatciinud^ 4^ 'X^e envoy reached 

Pads in. aafidjr, '|a|Ml''TeoBitied\<the. sanction of the French 
ConiiBiitee'.to'aU'' tlie propadtkHis'~of the General. They had 
BO objectioae to lhe'oii^pioyibeBt of aristocratic forms in Po- 
land; iheor hsdy accession of military 

strei^(d» against thd Gwaian Powers; and how serviceable 
die aid of Poland nn^^ in tins respect, was proved, even 

before-a ehc^-was fired on the Belgian frontier. 

Pof ^ti^'as the {nosj^MMsi *df the oont^ with Turkey made 
the Am^riatf atatesm^ ktdifferent to’ the ' French war, so 
the &itt' nioyeiaent in Poland brought the long vacillations 
of Prns^df ' policy to a like decision. Ffdiiflilk .conseqnendy, 
had '^to^|dM;Jgood fortime, on her entrance ..into the 
ar^ta^^Af siwi^ ^tieeh^ her gi%at opponento vying with one 
t^io^er m|jdwie'4iaste^;to hsatn^it. 

We hs^tslliwi^ remadtod idtat the "'king was very eager 
for tbeieoafoat widi the Jacobins, hat that scarcely any of 
thHgO#lg(d Jus ;p«^ syi^athbed hi - his fedings. Of the 
Mfokttafo JEf^gwits waa-fi^^SidyVozie who did not condemn 
tihetn.} wi^ ;FfoisenMi^ AlWitMeben, and OensBU, the Mi- 
nistaaifc «t to fo ;perfeet despair, as 

he- niid^giBd. ^ -ihe ..neatt.-Belgan 

OP'- - dMfo i dd* ' import- 

^Imcchesini 

afid'v.>3faiiaadM^liji(^M^' ^ i ii^^^ ’ views v, -of the 

Ministms. whrlike’^ii|^|g^ %»peared .to. them 

almost like -1a.ji^^g>iic. vision, w^li^'-foiut vanidi at the stem 
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touch of reaMfi 

was at present in a po- 
sition. To contioW'ili^/'W^i^l^^ -figt- fi»me 

time to remain on 

contradiction in it*^; ^^mssia 

was by no n|ean» 

dently but „oaer Ms 

French laurels, or 

to restore the aUsane^An^iW^li^^^i t^.King 

wanted the strength Jtiii i fi BN ^ j^ tci’ 

evitable, or ev^n JBe 

felt that he w^4|^ #ie 

good reasons' fov not^fl^cl^iixg>i^h^^ or ^^iohmd 4bo 

her; but he epuld not bo ^Itdfe m this caao no 

real understanding cotdd bf^ eome to, a^lhot, 
the continuance of the French l^s^rar^wi^ 
he remained in this mood, the sober and rdontiMs 
sense of Manstein ^ had the decided advantage over bun. 
After the breach With Austria, all the nearest most 

practical interests of tbe monarchy called for peace. , Atliome 
there wad the dPshaustion of the treasury, and ^pathjj^ of 
the proignces; abroad, the nntrustwortibba^s of-^QattSttrfne, 
and the undisguised enmity of Thugut, evS^atitly 

not the position of'afl&^irs in which, to stafca'' Ibi^^laai^drop 


of blood fbr of amh allies, in aii^ 

struggle against ^tibie !Kbare was, 

point, from whidkr%^wip^ hayh*’ v^ 

different view ^ 4lj^l4| 4Jl% 

of PubUc 

man the infinite 

this was . 


have been made^ 
curred 


i^^But sue 


ns only 
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neither in Austria nor Prussia do we find a trace of such 
thoughts among any of the men in J^wer. doubt,” wrote 
Manstein to Taueiusien nt this time, our cooperation against 
the French is very desirable,- but it must not be given at 
our expense, for that would be to sacrifice ourselves for 
the common good, which would be ubsurd*” He was well 
pleased, however^ that the negotiation respecting the sub- 
sidies should go on, because Pnis^ and Germany would 
certainly obtain a more favourable peace in Paris, the more 
thoroughly they continued to be armed. He thought that 
when once money was obtained, the army should re- 
main on the Khine to protect the German Hmpire with full 
force, while the King — if possible in concert with England 
and Germany— should secretly find out what terms France 
was inclined to offer for the attainment of peace. As a 
channel for such offers^ an agent, formerly employed in Paris, 
named Cetto, had already started for that city in January. ^ 

In his master^s present mood Manstein could not directly 
check the impatience with which Frederick William opened 
the firesh negotiation with LiOrd Malmesbury; but the warm 
and impetuous zeal of the King for war was by no means 
to bi^ taste. He therefore threw every possible ranee 
in the way of the negotiations, but was for the moment 
completely unhorsed by -a skiUul thrust of the Euglibh di- 
plomatist. Malmesbury, who was a great amateur in the 
knowledge and treatment of individ€al characters and moods 
clever, bold, and proud adept in the art of infiuencing im- 
portant afi^irs by insignificant means-^had made use of Haug- 
witz^s jealousy mgmtmt'hiB odijeagues, and had suggested to 
him to transfer th^ whole ihs^^tion to the Hague, and for 
this purpose 1^0 ^witk blur to Holland. The King, Who 
consented to etuiy niight procure the means for 

a new ICalpieebory his 

> alkeetebr lo to J«a. IS. (.StaaiiareAiu »t 

^k5U«lularr« ' 
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desire of' taking the command of the army in person, and 
sent orders to Moilendorfy , as we have seen^ to lead the 
troops away from Idayeiuce, ixide^^ btit ftirther than 

Cologne, where the King Would probably join him mjd lead 
the army over intp Belgium^. 

Perhaps if these instructions had be^n carried out imme- 
diately, no obstacle would have deterred ,the King from his 
purpose. But unfortunately, after the Austnau refusal, Lord 
Malmesbury was without any instructions from his Govern- 
ment, and had opened the new bis own risk 

and responsibility; He was on the whole sure of the assent 
of his Ministers, if he succeeded in keeping Prussia to the 
Coalition; but, on the other band, he did not at all know 
what Pitt thought about the details of the war, or how he 
would employ the Prussian army after the conclusion of the 
compact. During his journey to the Hague be received the 
complaints of Co burgs the Dutch Government itself addressed 
him in the same tone, and all implored him to use his in- 
fluence in favour of protecting the Rhine frontier. He was 
obliged to confess to himself that though his negotiations 
had retarded the withdrawal of Prussia from the Coalition, 
they had , only accelerated the retreat of Mollendorf from 
Mayence, The possibility presented itself to his lively mind, 
that Pitt might concur in the views of Coburg and the 
Dutch ; and he therefore suddenly declared ia Count Haug- 
witz, that he would entiiWy break off flbe discussiDn, unless 
every thing was left m statu quo on the. Rhine, until the 
arrival of an answer from Loudon.* Haugwitz, on his side, 
had letters from Mollendorf, in which the latter expressed 


^ The editor of Ma3ine8barj*«^ b^ea omitted or cur» 

pers only mentions tlUs. imporj^i tailed reason, 

point incidentally in a noH, and t&f opinions are thronghont ex- 
book, thongh it contsdns tremely prejudf<ied. In tho case be- 

able mattar, is on the ns» theVcStdit^tance tbdt Mat- 

sided and incomplete; des^ in^bury bimtoMde^^iedlheFftitsIii^ 
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the greatest ^stndinatiQ^ to. Belgian omaade; he therefore 
determined to prepare the fatal order aocording to Malmesbury's 
wish 9 and the march the Prussian '‘army was stopped. 
Malm^bury had soon reason enough to repent of his ebul- 
lition of feeling. Ko sooner had the definitive negotiation 
begun at the Hague, ^an the iwwer arrived from' London, 
to the effect that Ibigland not only approved of the march 
of the Prussians to Belgium, hut made it a condition of 
the subsidy. Op the other hand Manstein informed Haug- 
witz, that the king still widied to go in person to the army, 
but that at** present-Tchiefl^y on account of the Emperor’s 
being in Belgium, — he preferred the Rhenish theatre of war, 
and would make his appearance in it with 85,000 men; 
while for Belgium, if England insisted upon it, he would 
only grant 50,000 men. What would Malmesbury have 
given, if he could only have annihilated his former protest 
against the march to Cologne 1 But it was how too late; 
Haugwita would unt hear a word about "any express obli- 
gation to carry on ik^ war in Belgium. As, however, in 
aU other respects he showed the most ready compliance, 
Malmesbury determined to seek a compromise. Haugwitz 
promised, in consideration of a subsidy of 87,000 pounds 
sterling per month, ^ to raise an army of 62^400 men, which 
was to be ready for the field four weeks after the payment 
of the first instalment — prol^bly by the 24th of May. The 
conquests made by thm force wers to be at the disposal of 
the Maritime Powers; while the troops were to be em- 
ployed in such quartei^ as seemed for the interest of these 
Powers, according to a military compact to be concluded 
between the three States. 


mrmy on «ait tbs, *^4 ]Ne tlisrefor« «1 »m it over. — 

Ediior’e, * ll^eebtiry’s Diary IJI, 91. 

delay of Hie ^ SO^QC^iyeretobopaidtoiiMirobps, 

liayaaaa wa* ^ j^iM^bery, aad for food an4 forage. 
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The ultimate object, therefore, vrRS to be iu accordance 
with the aims of ^he Shglish, but the .mode of obtaining 
that object, and the choice of the thefetfte^ef were to 

be reserved for a future agreement betwe^ the g^ends. 
Malmesbury, on his side, a eCnsidfeS^atidl^ of the whole 
subject, regarded the choice of Bel^um as certain f while 
the king of Prussia, oh the other hasld^, was rcyiriciiig in 
the thought that he should at Isirit he able to go to the 
Rhine. ^ This real divet^enee of opinion, in the midst of 
apparent harmony, naturaHy brought with it serious conse- 
quences when the time for hetioh came. But what was still 
worse, Manstein continued his endeavours to cool down the 
martial ardour of the king, and every day brought him 
fresh aid from the Bast in doing this. As eaHy as the 
6th of April he wrote to Hangwitz, that the king wished to 
start for the army at once, and had with great difficulty 
been induced to defer his departure for a" week ; but that 
he, Manstein, nevertheless considered this determination as 
still doubtful; the absence of the king from Berlin, he 
said, appeared to him extremely mischievous, more espe- 
cially on account of Poland; and the Ministers, he added, 
agreed in this opinion. He explained his view of the posi- 
tion of affairs more at length, in a letter 6f the 10th of 
April; he lamented that Haugwitz had granted the 62,000 
men without malang it a condition that they should be 
employed on the Rhine; i> was indeed uatural, hb 


1 ThU exact account ol tira al^r, 
drawn as it is erom t&e docUUiOittfl^ 
on either side, indisputahl^ 
we think, that it is unjuaf t^li^euae 
Haugwita of duplicity in 
when he alluded, in conver- 

sation with ^e English the 

possiblE^ of a wjsr In and 

afterwards assured 


dorf that the choice of the battle 
ground was sdll open« A letter' of 
bis to Ualmcehury, written in ^une, 
Is sUll isatini, lit Which hedesorthito 
die course of the nego^tdon in 
manner stated Shove, 'ind 
mesbttry was alls td f 
accuniji^f^ 
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feir, that if the Maritime Powers furnished the money, they 
should determine the arena of the contest;* b^it he could not 
see how the army could possibly leave Ihe Rhine, or what 
was to take its place* But he added that the king must 
not even go to the Rhine* ^‘^The reason of this,” he said, 
“is the Polish affair. Igelstrom urgently begs for our as- 
sistance; if we give it, no one but the king, and he only 
in Berlin, can arrange the details. But he thinks of nothing 
but the French war; I fear he takes the Polish matter — 
which by itself could have no serious consequences — too 
easily.” In ' the midst of these cautious and anxious de- 
liberations, the wary politician comforts himself with help 
from above. ^^The Lord be Mrith you, my dear Haugwitz,” 
he concluded, “and guide you in all your ways; and He 
will do this, if we are only i^ithful to Him, and depend 
upon Him with all our souls; this is all that is necessary, 
however dark the prospect may be.” 

While he was writing these words, affairs in Poland had 
turned out much worse than he had feared. The revolt had 
begun, and spread with a rapidity which surpassed all ex- 
pectations. 

The disbanding of the Polish soldiers was to begin in the 
first half of March. It took place in some regiments without 
difficulty; the men dispersed with complaints and threats, 
and most of them took the direction of Warsaw, which 
they succeeded in reaching, although the Russians had 
drawn a triple cordon round it, to keep off the vinwelcome 
guests. But when the order reached Brigadier^ Madalinski, 
who lay in garrison at Pultusk with ten squadrons of ca- 
valry, he openly reftised obedience, collected his troops, and 
thr^w himself into the low svt^ampy grounds on the Nar’ew 
near Osbrolenka. The poorer noblee of the neighbourhood 
flocked to f his to about 

2,000 mett. The ^oaused throughout the country 

by this step, and ^pfec^aBy iR Warsaw, was immense; the 
discharge of soldiens Sudifetily came everywhere to a stand- 
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Still; the Warsaw regiments dismissed sixteen men, and 
then declared to General Igelstrom that they had fulfilled 
the order. The l&tter received, at the same time, the first 
trustworthy accounts from Lithuania of the numbers and 
plans of Kosciusko^s associations* He saw himself all at 
once exposed to a danger which threatened the whole king- 
dom, and was as completely without presence of mind in 
this dilemma, as he had been haughty and obstinate in 
prosperity. To the great encouragement of the Poles, he 
first of all had his furniture packed, and sent his mistress 
off to Russia. He kept the Russian garrison in Warsaw 
under arms day and night, wearied his troops, ai\d formed 
a new plan every day for crushing the revolt. After long 
indecision two small columns were sent out against Mada- 
linski, but these were no longer able to overtake the bold 
cavalry chief, who had first turned eastwards against the 
new Prussian province, dispersed the small posts of hussars on 
the frontier, and plundered the public money chests in 
some of the districts; then, taking a sudden turn towards 
the south, he crossed the Vistula, marched past Warsaw, 
and made with all speed towards the districts of Cracow* 
Igelstrom, utterly bewildered, sought help in every quarter, 
but could not make up his mind to follow anybody’s ad- 
vice. Pistor, his quartermaster- general, an able and energetic 
officer, called upon him to disarm the Polish regiments in 
Warsaw; but hic sighe«i an(i> said that that would cost a 
horrible amount of bloodshed, and make the revolt general. 
The Prussian ambassador, Buchholz, called his attention to 
the importance of the arsenal at Warsaw, the only large 
dep6t of arms in a|J Ppland, and begged him at any cost to 
occupy the building with Russian troops; but he only ans- 
wered by an urg^i th^ Prussia would interfere, and 

occupy the wlmte As the Vistula, inelodii^ 

Cr^Qoyr and Qp jthe, mdelligence of Madalinski^s 

marches, his Mea, Waipsaw^ where he was 

in the greaf^^t JPolish garrison and the 
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excited citixeiis, acd to hasten after the Polish general with 
aitt forces. He was detained, however, by the increasing 
ferment in the capital, where the inns were crowded with 
needy poblemen, discharged soldiers, and adventurers of 
etfery sort, and where the 25th of March was openly talked 
of as the day for the general rising. From the country 
districts , however , intii^igence arrived that the great 
landowners had shown themselves very lukewarm during 
hfodalinski^s passage, and had made their cooperation de-> 
pendent on the aid of some foreign Power. Meanwhile 
the 25th passed over in Warsaw without disturbance, and 
IgelstrSm thereupon sent off Generals Denissow and Tor- 
massow with 7,000 men against Madalinski, stationed three 
battalions and ten squadrons some miles south of Warsaw, 
and destined the main body of his forces, about 8,000 men, 
to keep the city itself in check. 

It was just at this moment that the military revolt at 
Cracow avowed its real character, and proclaimed itself as a 
national Revolution. On the intelligence of Madalihski^s 
exploit, Kosciusko hastened from Dresden; on the 23rd, a 
Polish battalion drove the few Russian companies which 
were still quartered in Cracow out of the city; a few hours 
afterwards Kosciusko himself arrived, and immediately took 
the lead of the movement. On the 24th the troops and in* 
habitants took the oath cf unconditional obedience to him. 
In an earnest and solemn manifosto^he pourtrayed the dis* 
graceful subjugation of the country by the Russians and 
Pktissians, proclaimed the detmuination of the country to 
conquer, or to die lot freedoin, and decreed the suspension 
of all the authorities which' hitherto submitted to the 
enemies of the^, He said that until the country 

should be set he hhculd assume the dictatotship , and 
that govomia^ 1|^ hoxhe iiroeid ho carried on by a 
National C^unOi) to he^^j^ftited by hhnself He then, with 
r^ess admfatatrl^ of Cracow, ap- 
pointed new 'h«4#aY0iired to proOmre money and 
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provisions, and sent a summons to all the men in the 
neighbourhood capable of bearing arms. Six days afterwards 
he left the city on hearing that Madalinski, Ijard pressed 
by the Kussians, was approaching by forced marches. He 
went to meet liiin with a reinforcement of more than 2,000 
men, collected on his march a few hundred peasants armed 
with scythes, and having effected a junction with Madalinski 
first came upon the vanguard off the enemy on the 4;th, 
not far from Raclawicze. 

This was General Tormassow with about 4,000 men — a 
force nearly equal to that of the Poles in numbers, and far 
superior ill artillery. Fortunately for the Poles he had 
separated some days before from Demissow, whom, as a mere 
gcmeral of Cossacks, he did not choose to obey; and now 
again, from jealousy of his colleague, he proceeded to 
make a hasty attack, in order to reap the glory of conquering 
the rebels for himself alone. He divided his force into three 
columns, which, separated by woody ravines and hills, ad- 
vanced singly against the Poles without communications or 
reserves. At the very beginning of the battle Kosciusko 
d(‘feated the centre column by a bold bayonet charge, during 
wliieli the sc}the-men rushed upon the Russian batteries, 
and cut down the gunners at their guns. The enemy’s 
uiugs were thus separated from one another; the right wing, 
however, lepulsed an attack of the mounted nobles, and 
Kosciusko’s personal cffoi(|:s were necessary at this point to 
decide the victory; whereupon the last column left the field 
without further resistance. The Russians lost about 400 
killed, 800 missing, and 12 guns; yet the victors, in spite 
of their small losses, were in such a state of confusion and 
dissolution, that Kosciusko retreated during the night in 
the direction of Cracow. The flying cavalry had filled- the 
country as far as Cracow with the report of defeat of the. 
Poles; and Kosciusko was so enraged at their cowar<Jh^^ 
that he changed his nobleman’s dress for a peasa^t^s 
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and sword to wear the latter until the nobility had wiped 
out this shameful stain. 

The news of this engagement fell like a thunderbolt upon 
Igelstrom. It was not possible to keep it secret in Warsaw; 
it passed from mouth to mouth with the rapidity of light- 
ning, and became the watchword in every quarter for the 
decisive catastrophe. The position of the Russian general 
was all the more critical because Tormassow after his defeat 
had made a lateral movement , and left the road to 
Warsaw open to the victorious Poles. Tormassow begged 
for reinforceihents with piteous complaints, and Igelstrom 
sent him the division which was stationed at laiblin, after 
which he himself had simply no means at all of isolating 
the capital, and keeping it in check from witliout. Pistor 
hereupon entered into a n€*gotiation with the Polish govc‘rn- 
ment, respecting the necessary means of keeping possession 
of Warsaw. The leading men, who were conscious of being 
more hateful to the patriots than the Russians themselves, 
were quite prepared to take up the contest against the 
Revolution, and readily acceded to the proposals of the 
Russian officer. But tlie conspiracy had stretched its rami- 
hcations even into the highest official circles, and it was in 
this way that the conspirators gained information of all tlie 
plans aud arrangements of the Russians. They learned tliat 
Igelstrom had not ventured to demand the occupation of' 
the arsenal by Russian troops, ^jpr the disarming of the 
Polish regiments-* They hastened all the more to complete 
the works in the arsenal, and to distribute the store of arms 
to the troops and citizens. They determined at all hazards 
to take advantage of the favourable moment, and to begin the 


> It was only an iwtiice to excite disgulseti in Polish nniforms. His 
the citizens, when tile shoemaker neighbour the tailor, he said, who 
Kilinski afterwards (on the llth) was employed to make the uniforms, 
epread the rejrort that the Rhsstans had given him the information, 
were going to ocenpy arsenal, 
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contest as quickly as possible* The troops were worked 
upon by the generals Ozarowski and Mokranowski, and 
the artisans by a shoemaker named Kilinski; and at the 
same time the word was passed to Grodno to begin the 
revolt in Lithuania also, on the same day as in ^^arsaw — 
the 17tli of April. To all appearance the capital was 
quieter than ever; but in secret the heads of the conspiracy 
were actively at work, and on the 15th distributed 50,000 
c*art ridges to the iK)pvilation in one day. Meanwhile Igel- 
strbiu repeatexlly urged the Prussian general Schwerin to 
send him help; but* the Government at Berlin was unwilling 
to believe in the extent of the danger, and the king, 
especially, all whose thoughts were turned to the French 
war, did not choose to fritter away his strength. He there- 
I'ore decidedly rejected the demand of Igelstrom that he 
sliould occupy all the Polish country as far as the Vistula, 
from Cracow to Warsaw; he was unwilling, he said, to 
meddle with Cracow, if it were only on account of the ex- 
citable jealousy of Austria. The violation of South Prussia 
I)y Madalinski’s march only excited in him the thought of 
incorporating the border town of Z^krozyn, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Warsaw, which he had been prevented by 
Sicvers from obtaining at the last partition. General Wolky, 
therefore, was directed to occupy the place with some 
s({Uudrons of cavalry and two battalions of infantry, and 
then to place himself the disposal of fhe Russian com- 
luaiider, in case of ne^. But he was far too weak to 
afford any effectual aid, and the appearance of his orderlies 
in Warsaw only served to raise the exasperation of the 
Poles to (the highest pitch. With ever-increasing despair 
Igelstrom saw himself entirely left to his own r^urces, 
which he regarded as utterly inadequate. 

For the moment^ however, this depression of the Bussiim 
general was liis most dar^erous miemy. Tlie country he^ 
not yot risen en violory of Badawii^e haid, only 

brought Kosciusko a few bands feom Lublin ai^ 
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and the rest of the provinces waited for the example ot tlie 
capital. In Warsaw the patriotic party could reckon for 
the present on the Polish troops alone — ffnir battalions ot 
infantry, ten companies of artillery and pioneers, and nine 
squadrons of cavalry — in all scarcely four thousand men ; a 
force which could only become formidable when backed by 
a rising of the population, since Igelstrom Inul more than 
double the number of Russian troops — namely, nine battalions 
of infantry and eight squadrons of cavalry.' But he himselt, 
and most of his officers by his example, were thoroughly 
paralysed by exaggerated ideas of their own danger. m‘vt‘r 
saw people,” wrote Buchholz, ‘4n such a terri!)le fright.” All 
that the cool-blooded and intrepid Pistor proposed to lg(‘lstrom 
seemed to him equally dangerous and unfeasible; he ei)uld 
not even be brought to remove his head-<piarters from th<‘ 
palace of the Russian Embassy, — which was situated amidst 
narrow and many-cornered lanes — into a more open part ol’ 
the city. lie remained, us if chaiiK'd to the spot by some 
demoniacal influence, in torpid inactivity; and it was only 
with the gi-eatcst trouble that he could at last be brought 
to agree to some definite plan of defence. In drawing it 
up Pistor had an eye chielly to the security t>f the head- 
(piarters, and the isolation of the Polish regiments. As the 
barracks of the latter were situated at opposit<» ends of thc‘ 
city, the Russian battalions were ]>iisiied forward to each 
of these extremities, with directions^o prevent the entrance' 
of Polish troops into the interior of the city; but, iii casf‘ 
of need, to retire to head-quarters, and there form a unite d 
and imx)osiiig force. The disadvantageous side of this plan 
was, evidently, the remoteness of the occupied quarters ol‘ 
the city , and the distance of the several forces from cadi 
other; in case of a" contest, all depended upon their success 
in keeping and acting together. 

> The di«po»abl 0 was 7,943 Treekow, page 41, eetimatee thi?m 
len; Folit. Jottrtia! 1794, 1, 020. — 8,400 men. 
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On the 16th of April the city was quieter than ever; the 
insurgonts had just completed their preparations* On the 
nmrning of the 1 7th, about foiu* o’clock, a troop of mounted 
guards burst from their barracks and attacked st Russian 
post in the neighbourhood of the Royal palace. The report 
of the hi^Jng^ by which the latter endeavoured to defend 
themselves, was followed by several cannon shots from the 
arsenal as a signal for the Polish troops and the insurgent 
people ; the ‘‘Crown guards” therefore hastened in a body to 
1 1 ie» arsenal, and several companies crossed^ over into the 
(*ity from Praga in boats. Dzialinski’s regiment, whose 
barracks were in the Cracow suburb, prepared at the same 
tiiiu' to for(‘e an entrance into the old city, and in all the 
streets armed mobs were formed, which fell with infinite 
fury upon individual Russians. Several hundred soldiers, 
who were hastening to their divisions, orderlies and adju- 
tants who were^ ('arrying orders from head-quarters to the 
advanced posts, were slain in this way in the first few 
hours, and often amidst cruel tortures; the communication 
between Igelstrom and most of his battalions was completely 
interrupted. Before long a swarm of some hundred workmen 
and soldiers moved from the lanes of the old city against the 
Russian head-cpiarters, but were repulsed with much blood- 
sh<‘d by the one battfilion and a half which was posted there. 
A second and third attempt had no better result, so that 
towards ten o’clock thl^ people desisted from their attack, 
and contented themselves, with blockading the palace, and 
keeping up a continual fire of musketry. Meanwhile the 
chase after single Russians continued without intermission. 
A portion of the mob came upon two companies - which 
happened on this day to be going to take the saoi^ameiit, 
— and had on that account assembled unarmed in ,ihe 
early morning for divine worship'-^-and cut them down to a 
man without meresy. The struggle tsged equa^y fiercely 
in the Cracow suburb with the Two 

Russian battalions, sii|i|»orted by some separated 
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into several divisions and occupied the entrances of the 
different streets. They had received ordcr^ not to allow the 
Poles to pass, but not to commence hostilities; and the leaders 
of the tiivisions, who • were addressed as friends by the 
Poles, and called upon in the name of the king, who was 
allied with Russia, to give them a passage, were a prey to 
the most crtiel uncertainty. An attempt to get new orders 
from Igelstrom failed; Dzialinski thereupon attacked one of 
the Russian posts with his whole force; and as the other 
divisions in their stupefaction and bewilderment adliered to 
the letter of their orders, and remained immovable each at 
its own post, the Russians were speedily overwhelmed, 
nearly two companies cut to pieces, and their line of defence 
bloodily broken through. About this time the tiring at 
head-quarters had already subsided; the Russian officers at 
a distance thought that they had been overpowered and 
that all was lost; they therefore marched ^the divisions in 
the southern quarter of the city, not back to Igelstrom, ac- 
cording to their orders, but to the nearest gate. They 
hoped in this way to escape destruction themselves, and at 
the same time to save the great park of artillery, which 
had been stationed in a neighbouring village. The remains 
of five battalions — more than half the Russian force — gra- 
dually assembled at this spot, and held a confused consult- 
ation as to what was to be done next. Their leader. 
General Nowitzki, saw nothing bif? danger and disaster in 
every direction, and thought that there was no choice but 
between disgrace and ruin. Several hours passed in inactive 
despair; then a surgeon arrived from head-quarters, who had 
stolen through the Polish mobs, and brought new orders 
from Igelstrom to join him at all hazards. Soon after 
noon, therefore, they once more^ prepared for an attack on 
the rebellious citizens. Kowitzki told off about two-thirds 
of his men for this undertaking under Colonel Klugen, 
who then monSl forward in a long column, and at first 
passed without resistmice through the more thinl y inhabited 
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streets of the suburbs. Gradually, however, as they ap- 
proached the interior of the city a hostile fire was com- 
menced; it came from a troop of perhaps sixty Poles, who 
with a single gun boldly threw themselves in the way of 
the enemy’s force, and received the head of the Russian 
column with grape shot. Colonel Klugen immediately halted ; 
his soldiers murmured, refused to advance, or even to fire 
on the Poles. The despairing officer stood for three hours 
in this way, hearing the thunder of the cannon from head- 
(piarters, and unable to advance a step. Towards evening 
he returned to Nowitzki, and they both marched, helpless 
and l)ewildercd, into the falling darkness, with the sole idea 
of seeking deliverance from the nearest Prussian or Russian 
division, Tlie fate of Warsaw was thus decided. Towards 
evening the remnants of some of the battalions stationed 
in the northern parts of the city collected round Igelstrom; 
hut they had all suffered cruelly, the soldiers were in a 
great measure Mesperate or stupified, and many of them 
could not be prevented from plundering the neighbouring 
houses, where, in their intoxication and isolation, they soon 
fell helpless into the hands of the Poles. Fortunately for 
the Russian general things looked no better on the enemy’s 
side; Mokranowski, who had assumed the chief command, 
was unable towards evening to collect any considerable force 
for a decisive attack. The nighty therefore, passed in 
tolerable quiet, and the 18tb, l^lstrom, roused from 
his long vacillation by Pistor, forced his way with about 
700 men through the Polish street^combatanto, hiu*d pressed 
and several times in the greatest danger, until he reached 
the gate, where he was received by the Prussians under 
General Wolky. Warsaw was in the possession of the 
revolutionists after a two days^ contest, in which, as wss 
afterwards learnt, scarcely 2,500 Poles had taken an active part,* 

I Pistor proves %his in m voty X&u ol tlis to 209 

exact accooiif of the affair. The inileil 
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but which, through the feebleiiies^ of their ijonnuander , and 
iheit* o^n want of courage and discipline, had cost the Rus- 
sians nearly two-thirds of their army,* eleven guns, and th(» 
reputation of military superiority. 

The din of war and anarchy was heard throughout the 
city during the whole day, even atler the departure of 
Igelstrom. Small Russian detachments, sentinels who had 
been forgotten or cut off, stragglers and plunderers, wen* 
dispersed by the mobs, and generally cut to pieces. Parties 
of soldiers who had been taken prisoners were dragged from 
one building io another, and in their passage through the 
streets too often became the victims of the people's un- 
bridled hatred. It was with difficulty that the revolutionary 
leaders protected the members of the Russian embassy;^ and 
they vainly strove to save the houses of the Polish maguates 
of the Russian party from plunder and destruction. Several 
members of the last Diet^ — Ankwitsj, Bishop Kossakowsky, 
the Iletmann Ozarowski and General Zabiello — were arrested 
by the raging populace, and a Revolutionary Tribunal was 
appointed to enquire into their acts of treachery. For the 
time, indeed, the armed workmen and vagabonds had com- 
pletely the upper hand. Mokrandwsky was confirmed by 
acclamation in the post of Coinmander-in-(diief , and Zakr- 
zewski was placed at the head of the civil administration; 
in the other departments the government was carried on by 
u ProTisional Committee, in wfaidR Kapustas and KiUnski 
played the chief part in a sufficiently noisy manner. Tlie 
|>atriotie ardour of the richer citizens was thoroughly cooled 
on the very first day by these excesses; they saw their 
property in imiuediat^ danger from a lawless mob , and 
trembled at the reyenge of the great Powers which threatened 
them from a dfstauoe^ King Stanislaus considered the fate 


* 132 mtn tlHed, aiore tban 2,000 pri^oaers. PoUt. 

hco eUafo^ 
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of Poland sealed by these acts of violence), but readily issued 
a declaration that he made common cause with the nation., 
without however mspiring confidence in any one. 

Exactly similar catastrophes to that of Warsaw topk place 
at the same time in Samogitia and Lithuania. The indefati- 
gable conspirator Jasinski had gained over about 200 men 
in Wilna for the revolt — students, priests, officers, and Jews; 
he could moreover reckon upon two companies of Polish 
infantry belonging to the garrison of the city. lie managed 
to lull the Russian, general Arseniew into the most complete 
security, by a show of openhearted frankness; so that the 
latter, after receiving many warnings, called him to account 
at a ball, and asked him whether it was possible that he 
was engaged in a plot. Jasinski replied with immovable 
cheerfulness, that nothing in the world was impossible; 
and when the General, entering into the joke, went on to 
ask him how he intended to overpower himself and his 2,000 
Russians, Jasinski rejoined with perfect sangfroid^ to the 
great terror of his accomplices, who were hanging breath- 
lessly on his words; he said, shall surprise and 

arrest you late in the evening in your dwelling, and then 
easily manage the soldiers, scattered as they are through the 
town, when deprived of their leader.” The general laughed, 
and was quite convinced of Jasinski’s innocence. But on 
the evening of the 23rd of April, the plan which Jasinski 
had laughingly revealed V-as .carried oUt with complete suc- 
cess. First Arseniew, and then, in the course of the night, 
1,500 of his men were surprised and taken prisoner, and 
the feeble remains of the Russian force were driven with 
great bloodshed out of the city. , Upon this Colonel 
Sicianow, mistrusting his own strength, evacuated Grodno 
also , and the whole of liitbuania was a few days ailerwards 
in a state of insurrection. In Wilna, too, the patriots fep 
with the same fury as in Warsaw upon their Russianis^d^ 
countrymen^ General Kossakowski ' ww arrested , and in 
twenty-four hours was himged m a traitor to JMs ^ountry. Th§ 
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news of his excution at once decided the fate of his brother 
and the other prisoners in Warsaw; they too suffered death 
at the hands of the executioner on the 9th of May, after a 
short lyid irregular trial. The more moderate patriots longed 
for the arrival of Kosciusko, because they expected from 
his high feeling of honour a speedy termination to all these 
scenes of horror. But matters were already iu such a con- 
fused and unhinged state, that three weeks passed before 
the general received the slightest intelligence of the revolt 
in Warsaw. He was at that time making the greatest 
exertions to arm the peasants in the palatinates of Cracow 
and Sendomir; but his efforts were entirely frustrated by 
the apathy of the serfs, and the open disfavour of tlie 
landed proprietors, who in every peasant that fell for his 
country saw nothing but a loss of income. Kosciusko, 
therefore, was for a loi^ time unable to renew the attack on 
Tormassow’s Russians, until at last the troops of the line in the 
province of Lublin raised the standard of insurrection, drove 
away their Gem^als, who warned them of the consequences, 
and placed the zealous fiatriot Colonel Grochowski at their 
head.^ Further aid arrived from the Ukraine, whence some 
divisions, — amounting to of 6,000 men — which had been 
forced into the Russian service in the preceding autumn, 
breaking through the surrounding garrisons, forced their way, 
with desperate couiage to Kosciusko.^ Henceforth the General 
might consider himself as the virlbal master of the whole 
Polish territory, with the exception of that portion which 
was aettmlly occufued by the remnant of the Russians, and 
the heads of the PrussiAii columns. 

Such were the reports which, on and after the 26th of 
April, burst updii Berlin, hour after hour in uninterrupted 
succession, like peals of thunder, announcing a catastrophe 
pregnant with tl^ most momentous oom^quences. It was 
evident that eUutingencies were here arising, just as im- 


* Zsjoaessk lOS.^ * Tre^kow 61, Zajoncsek 117. 
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portant to Europe as the consequences of the French war, 
and still more immediately so to ^Prussia. Even before 
the outbreak in Warsaw, Lucchesini had sentr in a memorial 
from Vienna, on the 7th of April, which clearly delineated 
the change in the state of matters produced by the Polish 
insurrection. It was all over for a long time to come with 
the Russian plans of conquest in Turkey; it was all 
over, therefore, with Austria’s hope of gaining for herself 
a share of Eastern booty. All the more violent, of course, 
would be the anger* of Catharine against the authors of this 
disturbance; the utter annihilation of Poland was without 
doubt already decreed in the excited mind of the Empress. 
This then might console the Emperor also for the failure 
of his Turkish schemes. Nothing was to be looked for with 
greater certainty than an Austrian proposal for a third par- 
tition of Poland, which would at once hold out a prospect 
to the Emperor of obtaining the long -cherished object of 
his «ardent desires, and a rich compensation for the French 
war. But how was Prussia affected by these changes? The 
conflagration in Poland threatened the Prussian State in a 
dangerous manner, since the rebellion would in all pro- 
bability soon extend to Prussian Poland. Prussia^ therefore, 
must arm, and must come forward all the more energetically, 
since she would have to maintain her influence, and perhaps 
her political independence, against the rivalry of both the 
Imperial courts. If Prus^ftia could succeed in crushing the 
revolt before the appearance of the two Powers — if she were 
the first to occupy Cracow, and to seise this city, which was 
equally important to Kosciusko and to Austria, with a firm 
hand — then and then only could she take up a dignified and 
decisive attitude in the Polish question* But to effect this, 
one thing was indispensable-- -to have the free dispesal of 
all the forces of the monarchy. It was impossible to caity 
on a great war at the same time on the Rhine and <m "the 
Vistula; that which had long appeared desii^ble— the 
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drawal of Mollendorf from the French theatre of war— had 
now become a necessity. 

The Ministei'S' thanked the Marquis for this precise ex- 
position of the only system of which they approved. But 
the memorial had but little eftcct upon the king, in thcj first 
instance, because it reached him almost at the same moment 
us the Hague treaty, and the king had no taste for any- 
thing but the warlike glory which was opened to liiin there. 
Yet even then a few regiments in Silesia and East Prussia 
were placed upon a war footing, and pushed forward to- 
>vards Poland. But these armaments were not carried on 
with any great earnestness, until after the insurrections in 
Warsaw and Wilna, when the whole of Poland seemed to 
be in flames, and, consetpiently, tlie eastern frontier of }*rus- 
sia seriously threatened in its whole extent. Orders were 
sent in great haste to mobilise 64 battalions of infantry and 
8,500 cavalry — in all nearly 50,000 men — with which Ociieral 
Favrat was in the finjt place to cover and support th<' rem- 
nants of the Russian army, amotiuling to about 12,000 
men. Hereupon Manstein ventured to hint — at first very 
gently, but soon more and more emphatically — of wliat great 
im[>ortancc the new theatre of war was to Prussia; how 
uselessly she was sacrificing hefself in the Frciudi contest 
for England and Austria; how important it was to her to 
protect herself in Poland, as much against Austria iis against 
Kosciusko; and how, consequenriy, the whole position rd’ 
affairs demanded the personal presence of the King, not on 
the Rhine, but on the Vistula. When he had got so far, 
however, he was interrupted by the decided impatience of the 
king, who was resolutely determined to have his tilt wdth the 
Jacobins; the only Manstein could obtain was an 

accrierat^ older to FavrSt to cross the Polish frontier m 
soon as possible^ and to c^mence the contest against the 
rebels. jMeanwhtle JKpsciusko tried to negotiate with Prussia 
throi%b 'Ae 4 imbaiiado^ Buebholr/, who was detained, in 
Wafsnw, him word that he had with the greatest 
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reluctance adopted hostile measures against Prussia; that he 
was ready to make peace, and even to guarantee the present 
Prussian boundary, •if Prussia would no longer grant a refuge 
to th(‘ Russian troops. lie even promised to leave the 
Hussifins in j^ossession of the territory ac<juired in the pre* 
e<‘ding war, if they made no further attempt to interfere 
v\ ith the internal independence of the remaining Republican 
territory. The king, indeed, decidedly refused all one-sided 
m‘g<)tiations with Poland, and directed Buchholz to answer 
all o\erturcs of this kind by demanding his passport; but 
Kosciusko's offer made a deep impression upon' him, inas- 
much as it afforded the possibility of quickly settling the 
Polish difficulty, and then proceeding with the long-desired 
campaign on the Rhine. But Manstein considered that the 
cTiti<‘al moment had now arrived. After secretly assuring 
himself of the support of Geusau and the Foreign 
Minister, he declared to the king on the 5th of May, 
with all submissiMi, but with the greatest decision, that 
l»eforc the termination of the Polish contest His Majesty 
must not go to the Rhine* The king unconcernedly replied 
that he could not understand that; tliat he felt sure that 
the matter might be arranged by negotiations in which he 
was by no meiins wanted. But Manstein had considered 
liis subject in aU its bearings ^ and had a ready answer to 
every objection, Hitherto, he cried, there could be no talk 
of commencing serious since every day brought 

news of fresh hostilities on the part of the Poles. Hesitation, 
he said, was no longer possible, but, on the contrary, in- 
cessant and I'licrgetic action was absolutely nec^sary; the 
king must leave Berliu on the 12th, reach the 4my on the 
14th, commence operations on the 15tfa, take Cracow and 
Warsaw, drive the enOmy over the Vistala^ and then> if it 
must be so, commence negotiations* are we^’’ he said 

at tlic conclusion of his pi^ioi^tc^ dedlaination^ disarm 
in the face of such an And it not, 

resources ai‘e we to n&^tain tnen in ftetdrdtlriil)^ 
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iJie mimiiGr?'" The king looked ^>out in euibarraes- 

mmkt for an evasive answer: *‘Can we,’^ said he, at last, 
‘^reckon on the support of the Russians in <»noh an opi*ration?^’ 
should think,’’ said Mansteiii, they will not allow 

the affront offered to them to go unavenged, nor leave us 
aloue to do what we like in Poland. In short,” he eon- 
tinued with increased warmth, ‘‘everything urges tis to as- 
sume the offensive on the Vistula, and there alone. As soon 
as the struggle begins in that cjuarter, \vc must signily to 
Austria that we are ourselves in the ease of needing an 
auxiliary coi^3s of :^0,000 men, according to the terms of onr 
alliance; and if Austria, as no doubt she will, refuses to 
send us aid, we wdll fecaJl that number from our own Rhine 
army, and can then quietly await the issue.” Here, ho\ve>er, 
the king flew out, saying that in this way the French war 
would never bo brotight to an end, and that he wished to 
hear no more of such proposals. Manstein remained un- 
moved. “Your majesty,” said he, “must roincmher that 
after all ca<‘h of our Allies is only playing his own game. 
Your Majesty alone keeps the common interest in \iew, 
and desires to go honestly to work; but since all the others 
are selfish, Prussia will he a great suflerer if slie does not 
likewise look exclusively to her own advantage.” This 
theme was as inexhaustible as the list of ccmipiaints against 
the policy of Austria; the king defended himself for a wdiile, 
hut at the end of the conference yieWed to the arguments of his 
adjutant. With a sigh be tigree^ to fix the 12th of May as 
the day of his departure to Poland, and allowed instructions 
to be sent to MoUendorf to make bis arrangements for the 
possibility of the recall of 25,000 men from the Rhine. 

The oll-inipnrtant step was hereby taken: the King had 
acceded to the principle that the main interests of his State 
lay in the Polish, and not in the French, war. To this 
Manstein hdd him hist, in spite of all his attempts to recur 
to the darlii^ wish of his heart. At one time the king 
said that be had received certain intelligence that the Rus- 
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sians were withdmwing entitely ftom Poland; at another, 
that South Prussia would revolt as soon as die troops 
marched off* to Poland; ‘‘We must, therefore,” said the king, 
“beware of incautiously assuming the offensive.” It was not 
very difficult for Manstein to meet such objections as these; 
for official intelligence had been received of the approach 
of Kussian reinforcements; and as to the ferment in South 
Prussia there was, of course, no more effectual method of 
stopping it than a splendid victory over Kosciusko. The 
(jU(\stion of the recall of the Rhenish troops presented greater 
difficulties; Manstein had the support of the Minister at 
War, indeed, but he was decidedly opposed by MoUendorf 
and Ilaugwitz, who energetically protested against such an 
open breach of the lately concluded Hague Treaty. The 
king sided with them entirely, so that Manstein bitterly 
eomplained that none pulled at the same rope with him, 
and proposed, in order to gain a supporter of his own views, 
that Lucchesini •should be recalled from Vienna to the 
King’s head -quarters in Poland. The king replied, to 
his great astonishment, that it was still quite uncertain 
whether and when he should be able to start for Poland. In 
his longing for the Rhine he had actually discovered a not 
entirely groundless objection to the Polish expedition, and 
made the utmost use of it. Immediately after the beginning 
of the insurrection. Count Golar had received orders in 
St. Petersburg to sound^^the views of Catharine respecting 
Poland; and after the entrance of Wolky into that country, 
he was especially to enquire about Zakrozyn, and the com- 
pensation destined for Prussia corresponding to her increased 
armaments. Golz reported that the catatrophe at Warsaw 
had produced a terrible effect upon the whole of Russia, 
that one cry for revenge and annihilation resounded through 
that mighty empire, and that Catharine, scarcely able to 
maintain her composure,’, ha<d ordered the speediest pre-^ 
parations to be made. But with respect to her other plans, 
he said that he had learnt nothing. She de<^bre«i herself 
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very gratefiil for the zeal of Prussia, but did not seem to 
trust entirely to its continuance. She eagerly agreed to the 
proposal of the king to rouse Austria fvoin her neutrality 
towards Poland, and to induce her openly to take j)ai*t against 
Kosciusko. But with regard to the future fate destined for 
Poland, he had been able to gain no information. ‘‘Zakrozyn,” 
said Osterinann, “is a subject of coriunon interest, we will 
speak of thiit hereafter.” must not dispose,” In^ said 

at another time, “pf the bear’s hide, before the animal is 
killed.'' Tlie king made this reticence of the Kussians the 
pretext for di^elaring to general Manstcin, on the 9th May, 
that he must after all postpone his departure, until he receive d 
some clearer intelligence from St. Petersburg. Anoth(*r long 
contest then began, which, however, ended like the former 
one in the complete defeat of the King’s wishes. “Heaven 
he praised!” wrote Manstein, to Mrdlemlorf; ^‘everything is 
onee more in gootl train.” On the 14th the king left Berlin 
to take the command of his Polish army; Manstein was with 
him, and Biicebesiiii hastened from Vienna to meet him. It 
was decided that Prussia should do nothing more in tlie 
Fremdi war than what was absolutely unavoidable. 

Ixd us now transplant ourselves to the great Western 
theatre of war, the blood-soaked soil of which only too 
quickly brought to maturity the seed which had been scat- 
tered by the insurgent Poles. 
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— Coburg resolves to go to flakobrs. — Negotiation of montgail* 
LABI) — Battle ^or touucoik. — Engagement at tournai. 

While Eastern Europe was stirred to its very depths by 
the plans of Russia and the explosion in Poland, the French 
war had already begun on the Ocean and the Mediterranean; 
at first with many disasters to the Republicans, for which 
they had chiefly themselves to blame. 

We may remember the comprehensive plans of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. On the one side the long-prepared 
insurrections in Naples, ^enoa and Turin, were to pave the 
way for the armies of Dumerbion and Dumas over the Alps 
and Apennines, and put them in possession of Italy. On 
the other, the French rulers hoped, after trampling out the 
last sparks of war in I/a Vendee, to be able to send the 
Army of the West against the coasts of England in the be- 
ginning of spring, and to crush the most obstinate ad- 
versaries of the j^publio beneath the walls of ^ndon. 
When these terrific blows had once been dealt, theire seemed 
no doubt at all that Anstri% isolated on side^ would 

be easUy overpowei^d$ and then thdlt^ "would be no fimit in 
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the whole of Europe to tlie arn^s of the Republic, but the 
will of its Rulers. The French government, therefore, 
zealously urged the commanders of the Army of the West 
to commence operations even in the middle of winter. Ros- 
signol had been succeeded by general Turreau, who had 
hitherto served in the Moselle Army — that is, an officer was 
substituted for a Parisian demagogue; but unfortunately an 
officer who was proud to call himself the friend of Ros- 
signol, and who intended to finish the civil war in accordance 
with the views of the Hebertists. It was in the middle of 
January when he undertook the command; at the time, there- 
fore, in which Robespierre had once more quarrelled with 
the Dantonists, and the Committee was again driven into 
the paths of terrorisnj by CoUot and St. Just. The Govern- 
ment, consequently, agreed entirely with the general in his 
views respecting La Vendee; it was determined that the 
decree of the 25th of August should novv^ attain its long- 
desired accomplishment, and La Vendee, in the literal sense 
of the words, be utterly annihilated. The burning of all 
inhabited places, the devastation of every field, the cutting 
down of every wood, the removal of the few Republicans 
from the land, the slaughter of all hostile or neutral in- 
habitants, of whatever age or sex — these were the horribly 
simple outlines of Turreau’s system of war.' He thought 
that after having annihilated the^ great ‘^lloyal Catholic 
army,” he should bo able to begifi the work of devastation 
at once, since only about three considerable leaders still 
kepi the field, with small forces, in the interior of the 
revolted province; While, on the coast, the somewhat stronger 
Charette was stdfficien^ cK^cupied by General Ilaxo at 
Nantes. In consequent of this weakness ofliis opponents, 
he did not to ji^tter his own forces over the whole 

' Tti# oMelal fm bis Hemoift, ttiai he bad only been 

<2fti Iil». ebSW dm the cabierviaai tool of otbere. 

hdeity el IPvtrfsaii*# ila^anKfioa fa 
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extent of the country, in order to carry the devastation into 
all its districts ,at once. He therefore divided his troops 
into twelve columns, which were to advance from different 
points towards the interior, and step by step reduce the 
country to an uninhabited wilderness. These masses of men 
began to move towards the end of January. 'Some of his 
officers, indeed, endeavoured to mitigate their task, which 
was abhorrent to themselves, by the mode of its execution; 
others raised their voices in warning against the political 
error of driving .the half-wearied rebels io despair, and 
therefore to fresh exertions; but their orders were inexorable, 
and most of the instruments for carrying them out had long 
become callous to every form of horror. The flames of the 
villages soon began to rise on ever}^ side; the inhabitants 
were slain as in a great battue^ the women dishonoured and 
then murdered, children and infants put to death, amidst 
rude laughter,, by tortures of various kinds. At first the 
Republican army made considerable progress, and obtained 
some tnilitary successes. The gallant Lia Roche- Jacquelin 
fell in the course of February; ChoUet, which in the pre- 
ceding autumn had become a scene of terrible remembrance 
for* the Royalists, was once more occupied, and a broad 
girdle of the country was transformed into a smoking 
desert. But retribution for these atrocious deeda was close 
at hand. The peasanl^, who since September had almost 
lost all hope, and wer^ ready to submit on condition that 
their lives were spared, once more banded themselves together 
in saVago revolt, at the aspect of this pitiless hut<hery. The 
old leaders Stofflet and Marigny, who had hitherto seen 
nothing but timidity and exhaustion among their Sol^ers^. 
suddenly found themselves surrounded by thousands ismd 
thousands of men tfaifsidlj^fer vengeaUoe^ even iU Fe- 
bruary they strudk the ^‘h^^fish columns"’ (as their 

enemies called Wi^ ' cmsldhg „ blo^ 

now saw the of the 

resistance, Shd' Wd warath hdd 
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his Government, that he should need considerable reinforce- 
ments, even to maintain himself on the edge of the insurgent 
province. When the season for great operations arrived, 
therefore, the employment of the Western Army in the 
expedition against England had to be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The prospects of the French in the soutbcrn part of the 
vride theatre of war — in Italy and on the Mediterranean — 
were not much more favourable. The domestic feuds had 
occasioned bitte/ losses in February, by enabling the English 
to make themselves masters of the island of Corsica. The 
progress of the Revolution produced the same efiPects in that 
country as in Lyons and Toulon. At first the liberal 
enthusiasm had occupied all minds, almost without distinction 
of parties: then a Radical faction had arisen, which was 
soon divided into a Girondist and a Jacobin section. After 
the victory of the Jacobins in Paris, the irdherents of the 
Gironde had strengthened themselves in Corsica, as in the 
other Departments, by die adhesion of all moderate men; 
and under the conduct of their old national hero , General 
Paoli— formerly engaged against the Genoese — had at- 
tempted open resistance to the Committee of Public Safety. 
These general features, however, received a particular colour 
and distinctness in Corsica from the peculiar local circum- 
stances of this island,. It was not political principles alone 
wfaidi here came into collision; in this narrow space, two 
eontendiiig ages oi the world, and innumerable family feuds, 
stood opposed to one another in arms. Die French Govem- 
mer^, wilMh had scarcely been in possession of the island 
a %i|arlnr of n century, had spread the influence of 
modem etviliindidh and^in^^litics only through the towns on 
the eosat# in the intmior stUl maintained 

ihidr aii%nalsd^ Peasants, 

Imiiiliaeii, ind^ndently — eirery village, 

nay, shont the Government, 

m o|^ lhad ^ toemsmen; protecting themselves 
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sword in hand against hostile neighbours, and taking quick 
and bloody vengeance for every insult. ,And thus the con- 
tention of political parties was traversed, on the one side, by 
the hostility between townsmen and mountaineers, and, on 
the other , by the hereditary feuds of contending clans. 
When the Jacobins in the towns got the upper hand, it 
was almost a matter of course that their opponents should 
be supported by the greater part of the mountain districts. 
After General Paoli had, assumed the leadership of the 
mountaineers, it was quite certain that particular families, 
who were separated from him by heredit^fry hatred — e. g. 
the Arena, the Ceracchi and the Buonaparte — should join the 
Jacobins. But in the interior the latter were far too weak; 
and after a short struggle they were compelled, together 
with the Commissaries of the Convention, and the weak 
garrisons, to throw themselves into the strong places on the 
coasts, where they were immediately blockaded by the in- 
surgents on the land side, and by the English fleet by sea. 
In tills diftieult position they manfully maintained themselves 
until February 1794, when an English corps landed, and 
brought the insurgents a plentiful supply of all the resources 
of regular warfare. Within a few months afterwards the 
towns were compelled to capitulate, and the whole island 
was occupied by the English. 

This, though not a dangerous, was at any rate a vexatious, 
loss to France, and if ^serious blow to her maritime position 
and political influence in the Mediterranean. It is true that 
the littoral States looked with no favoun oh the settlement of 
the English in Corsica; on the contrary^ the greatest jealousy 
was manifested on every side. The Ibtiher Spanisli minister, 
Aranda, actually pmpnsed peace and ahiiance with in 

the Council of Stata Madrid, in that Spain might 

not be crushed tihe^paval power of Bni^ahd. Thh Qt^j^n, 
indeed, thereupon hatred him m a proviitoial 
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his i?iews prevailed in official circles,' and the Spanish am- 
ba^ador at Vienna openly declared, that the naval power 
of Spain ^urgently needed an alliance with 'France, whether 
as a Monarchy or a Republic. But for the moment these 
views had no practical consequences, since the capture of 
Corsica had greatly increased the fear, as well as the dislike, 
of Fngland. Under the influence of this event, Naples pro- 
mised 8,000 men for garrisons in Corsica, and 12,000 men 
as a reinforcement of the Allied army in Lombardy. The 
Grand-duke of Tuscany was induced to give his all-powerful 
favourite, Manfr%dini, an adherent of France, a long leave 
of absence, which he was directed to spend beyond the 
frontier. In Genoa the democratic party had just begun 
their revolt by a proposal to revise the constitution ; hut 
the Senate now felt itself strong enough to frustrate all the 
efforts of its opponents, to hold firmly to the principle of 
neutrality, and to check the machinations of the French 
chnrgi And thus the only hope that remained to 

the French in Italy was the conspiracy in Turin, and even 
this required that the French army should he victorious, aud 
approach near to the Piedmontese capital, before the latter 
could unfold the banner of Revolution. It ivas, therefore, almost 
a welcome event to the French, when, towards the end of 
March, the Neapolitan police got upim the tracks of the 
democrats in that city, and prevented the outbreak of their 
plot by numerous arrests. For the JR^rror inspired !>y the 
discovery in this feeble Court was so great, that the King 
would not allow a single soldier to leave the country; and 
thus the Allied army in Upper Italy was disappointed of 
considerable and ardently desired reinforcements. The state 
of public Jn Turin then became very depressed. 

Austria, i^r aB the vacillation and disputes of her Ministers, 
bad really not more tbmt 2$, 000 men in Lombardy, though 
the nontitial fores was the Sardinian army amounted 

to 2&,000, but was comf^My demoralised by the disasters 
of the ye#r, the litter w^ of funds, and the 
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continual bickerings with Austria, and was therefore pre- 
pared for the most unfavourable issue, even before the com- 
mencement of the campaign. 

Such was the state of affairs when Dumerbion, in the be- 
ginning of April, prepared to attack the position of the 
Allies in the Ligurian mountains. ^ He was himself advanced 
in years and afflicted by the gout, and generally gave his 
orders from his bed; but he was supported by two clever adju- 
tants, and had some excellent generals — especially the strong 
and fiery Massena, — on his staff; and in authority over him 
were three Conventional commissioners, Saliostti, Ricord and 
the younger Robespierre, who at every step consulted Bona- 
parte, now Brigadier-general. The first task was to proceed 
northward from the narrow shores of the county of Nice, 
ascend the crest of the Apennines, seize the nearest pass 
(the Col di Tenda), and thence rush down through 
Southern Piedmont upon Turin; while at the same time 
General Diuua^, with the Army of the Alps, was making a 
corresponding attack on the Maritime Alps and M. Cenis, 
from Savoy on the west. In order to protect the Col di 
Tenda the Allies had taken up a strong position at Saorgio, 
a few leagues distant from the pass, which General Bonaparte 
considered it dangerous to attack in ff-ont. There was. a 
.simple means of evading it, by moving some miles along 
the coast to the east, as far as Oneglia; Saorgio might then 
be taken in the rear and attacked on all sides at once. 
There was but one obstacle in the wAy; the coast in question 
was Genoese territory, and therefore neutral, and closed to 
the French armies* But such a legal barrier ipras not o£ a 
nature to stop the Committee of PubKo Safety, when it 
was a question of a palpable advantage, posfi|My fi^n|fht 
with important consequenoes. As early 
Commissioners sanctioned the 
and on the 4th Bdnaparte l$d a strong 

^ From the mmi hi Yot, of ^ 
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took it after a short resistance, and gave it up to plunder, 
vrHie Massena occupied the main body of the Piedmontese 
by an otherwise fruitless attack upon Sabrgio. The strip 
of coast )vs8 then occupied by the French as far as Finale, 
the southern declivity of the Apennines as far as Ormea 
cleared of the enemy, and Saorgio attacked on the 27th, 
from east and west, with such vigour, that General Colli, 
with great loss and Still greater discouragement, evacuated 
all the hill redoubts, and withdrew his troops to the heights 
of the Col di Tenda. It was in vain that he sent them^c 
to the Impcrial^'general, de Vins, who commanded the auxi- 
liib*y corps of Austrians in Piedmont, to beg for aid; and 
equally fruitless were the prayers of the latter to th(j Arch- 
duke Ferdinand for reinforcements. There was an utter 
want of zeal, unity, and energy in this demoralised camp; 
and de Vins had at last no other consolation than the 
thought that ‘‘the wretched mountain ravines” were of no 
consequence, and that he would engage the enemy in the 
plains if he dared to come down. On the 10th of May, 
therefore, the Ifrench succeeded by a well -planned flank 
movement in storming the pass, and thereby fixing themselves 
in a strong position on the crest of the mountain range, in 
readiness for further offensive movements. They now only 
waited for the appearance of General Dumas on the heights 
of Mt« Cenis, to give the Turinese conspirators the eagerly 
expected signal, and by one mighty r^xplosion to shutter the 
Kingdom of Sardinia. 

The French government would gladly have waited for the 
more complete development of affairs in thi.s quarter, before 
commencing the campaign against the Austrians in Belgium. 
But in the midsC of their unremitting and intense exertions 
in aU^41|%e^ons, th^ had the vexation of seaiog their op- 
ponents get the stmrt of them in assuming the offensive. 
Cannot showed himself no rest; the greatest activity pre- 
vailed in all the mmps in drtUing and training troops for 
the field I but many things were still in a very incomplete 
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State on the French side, when the Emperor Francis, on 
the 9th of April — accompanied by his brothers Charles and 
Joseph, his ministers Thugut and Trautmannsdorf, and his 
adjutants Rollin and Waldeck— arrived in Brussels, •assumed 
the command of the allied army, aind gave orders to com- 
mence hostilities. Whilst the Belgian capital once more re- 
sounded with the usual manifestations of joy, and loyal 
addresses, deputations and banquets, rapidly succeeded eAch 
other, the troops were drawn nearer together, for the pur- 
pose of arranging them for the commencement of operations. 
Count Clerfait, with 28,000 men, in Flanders, formed the 
right wing , having two small corps of communication 
amounting to 10,000 men Stretching towards the centre near 
Orchics and Denain. The main army under Coburg, York 
and Orange, 07,000 strong, extended from Valenciennes to 
Bavay. Here the Emperor also fixed his head-quarters, ift 
order to direct the intended attack on Eandrecy in person. 
And lastly, Kaunitz, with 27,000 men, on the left wing, 
watched the course of the Sambre, having pushed forward 
another corps of 8,000 men under General Beaulieu to cover 
Luxemburg. They were all for the moment in the highest 
spirits. Count Mercy held out a prospect of large grants 
of money, by which the Belgian Estates were to manifest 
their gratitude for the royal visit. On the 11th, the Emperor 
announced to the Maritime Powers, that he^ would give up 
to the Dutch the provinces they had so often demanded, 
as soon as he should have wrested from the French the 
conquests made by Liouis XIV., and recovered for Belgium 
the frontiers of 1858. ‘ On the 14th, the Emperor arrived 
in Coburg’s head -quarters, where he was delighted, two 
days afterwards, by a grand parade of the whole centre. It 
was glorious summer weather; the troops made their" mo$t 
splendid appearance, and the soldiers were ftlil of joy at 
the thought of leaving their <do8e and weari^me winter- 


» Correspondence of the Engtfsit ambassador, Sir Hnjrion Eden. 
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quarters^ mid inarefaiiig in good earnest against the enemy. 
The Emperor inhaled with delight the enlivening atmosphere 
of war, and for once in his life he seamed raised above 
himsdf and all the donbts which usually preyed upon him. 
The suspicious cares of his wonted existence were forgotten, 
and for the moment he had no other thought than that of 
leading his magnificent troops as quickly as possible to 
victory and renown. On the 17th the army was divided into 
eight columns, which extended like rays from Gateau as 
their centre, and therefore separated farther and farther 
from one another as they advanced; one portion moving to 
the left against the neighbouring fortress of Laiulrooy, and 
the other to the west, to clear the surrounding country, as 
far as Cambray, of the enemy. 

This was an unwise dispersion of forces, which, with a 
different enemy, might* have proved fatal, Hut in accordance 
with Oarnot^s grand plan of throwing his strongest force 
against the enemy^s flanks, the French had not mon‘ than 
four divisions in the centre — a force not indeed much weaker 
than that of the Austrians, but which was also broken up 
into small bodies!, forming a loose and incompact belt from 
Avesnes to Cambray. They were completely surprised by 
the attack of the Allies; tiieir outposts rt^t rested at all points 
after a short engagement; and the only column, that of the 
Duke of Yofk, which met with any resistance*, drove the 
enemy back by a furious charge as far as Guise. An 
energetic pursuit^ in fiall force, might have led to the most 
important results; it was in the power of the Allies to dis- 
perse the eaeiny^s centre and then seriously to threaten his 
isolated right tring on the river Sambre* But neither the 
Empormr^s nor Cbtntrg*# views extended so far; they con- 
fl]^ thepnsldves , ^ more modest ta«h of storming 

columns halted in the evening, 
or their stiep4| andy on the l$th$ wore distributed in 

sudi a mtoner, thot iho Prince of Oms^ undertook to sur- 
round whfle the oth^ irooj^ ftnmod the covering 
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force, which extended in a large arc to the right and left 
of the Sambre, to a distance of about twenty-three English 
miles. 

Untaught, therefore, by the experience of the preceeding 
autumn , they proceeded according to the same system which 
had borne the bitter fruits of Hondschotten and Wattignies. 
Absence of a definite object — dispersion of forces — sieges 
of strong places before thoroughly defeating the armies 
preparing to come to their relief — these were the main 
features of the last year’s operations, and were now to be 
the characteristics of the approaching campaignT The conse- 
quences soon showed themselves. The French, startled but 
not dispirited, soon returned to the charge. At first, in- 
deed, the} were too weak to make any serious attempt; on 
the 21st the young soldiers of Goguet’s division ran away 
in tlie greatest disorder after a short skirmish;* on the 
22nd the divisions of Baliand and Fromentin were repulsed 
with equal vigour; and on the 24th a column, which ad- 
vanced from Cambray , was met by Esterhazy’s hussars, who 
overthrew the enemy by a brilliant charge, and inflicted on 
him a loss of 1,700 killed and prisoners. But the French 
commander-in-chief, who had liitherto been fully occupied 
in Flanders according to Carnot’s directions, now became 
aware of the peril to which his centre was exposed, and 
sent the veteran general Ferrand with 10,000 men to the 
relief of Landrecy. He** might hare afforded far more 
eflectiial aid, and perhaps have destroyed the allied army, 
which liad advanced so far into the iuteriorj if he had sent, 
not 10,000, but 30,000 men from Flanders to Cambray, and 
thrown an equal force on the besiegera. from the Iiower^ 
Sambre. In that case the latter, occupied in the front by 
Ferrand, and exposed tolieavy blows on the tight and 1^^ 
could hardly have escaped a terrible catastrophe. But 
whether it was that did not consider such great 

MoaReiir^ IS. 
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CK«rtiOQ8 neceamry, or that he was ^fettered by Carnot’s 
orditans, he too adhered to the system of operating at widely 
B^parated points, and not with collected” ibroes. Instead of 
nnitii^ihe greater part of his trbops at the point where his 
eentre was threatened', he, just at this time, began to carry 
out Gamer’s plan of operation on both wings — on the Sambre 
in Flanders — tuid dms threw away the chance of ending 
the campaign at dnee. Been as it was — thanks to the 
mistaken measnres of tibe AlHea — Oeneral Ferrand was able 
to attntde their eoverii% army with snperior numbers; 
but the rast'Wpwiority in g[nality of tite allied troops 
ftiUy made itp^ tar tbeh' deficiency in numbers. The battle 
oommeneed on the ilfith along the whole front. On the 
eastern bank of the Sambre, Ferrand had a long and obstiixate 
battle with Cobnrgle Austriana — 45,000 against less than 
30,00&«Hftnd seemed for a moment victorious, but was then 
utbnly routed by a desperate chaige, led by General Kinsky, 
and^ bt^pelled to omlse a hasty retreat. The Duke of York, 
meanndlde, Ihld the 'w^ist bank of the Sambre with 1 7 
battaheh* Mad «i{nadr<Hts , resting on several hastily 
thte)wiistt|ii redtmhte^ efpdiml which Gimeral Chapuis was 
adtanchtg freih Cwntbany wifib two cohunns^ one of 26,000, 
and tfnofibin'^'Of 4,000 men. The heads of these eolumns 
adeanned under etover. at <inoMnng fog, close to the 
T^jgjHeh podbhms^ drone in "Fork’s oncosts from the 
lO'^ntlsf i}»b ra^foobts.„*When the fog dispersed, 
itMft* di^ ,to. take a general survey of tlie 

wi4li^ Ifaedmpm’ial G^ieral Otto pointed out 

tOilijm enemy was entirely iiu- 

pealilttsttli an#' Jinnee Charles of Schwarzen- 

bmif-'niaa at this point with the 

-knpei<iak;fl||ipi|iU^ of £higUsh cavalry. 

"1Bte>-jRriiten the extreme left of 

thp JSiq^BMih ''Rnc,'^j^pii^'1#faMle# Aakm^ advantage of the 
'^roiaen'^gronnd 'Ute .i^itajjb|;-.who were on die point 

e^li^^jast captured, against the 
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English trenches. He first came upon a small detachment 
of cavalry, which dispersed in a moment, leaving their leader, 
(liiicral C'hapuis iliimsclf, in tlic hands of the enemy; then 
n[)on a battery of horse-artillery, which fired one round, 
and then galloped off in utter bewilderment to the nearest 
battalion of French infantry. The confusion at this point 
was indescribable; every man discharged his piece at 
random, and the shattered bodies of men rolled together 
into a confused mass. Schwarzenberg’s troopers rattled 
np with loud hurrahs, and in u few minutes the French 
column was dispersed; then the second smaller division was 
ovi rtakcn, and the field covered with thousands of fugitives, 
[)ris<.)ners, d(‘ad and dying men. Not a single battalion could 
b<‘. k(‘[>t together, and 30,000 men were dispersed, almost 
without resistance, by 2,400. The loss of the French on this 
(lay ainounti'd to 7,000 men and 41 guns, and the issue of the 
struggle immediately decided the fate of the beleaguered 
town. ANdiile the din of the battle resounded on every side, 
th(‘ princ(' of Orange opened fire from his trenches; a 
great number of the houses were soon in flamcis, and the 
commandant. General Kouland, despairing of relief, capitu- 
lat(Hl on the 30th. The garrison of 5,000 men became pri- 
soiK’rs of w ar. And thus the Allies had taken an important 
ibrtress under the very eyes of an enemy nearly double 
tln ir ow n numbers, inflicted upon him a loss of nearly 15,000 
nu n and 143 guns, antj* proved the tactical superiority of 
th<‘ir troops to be as great as ever. The first task of the 
Allies had been fulfilled splendidly^ enough. 

^'(^ a real general, who united sagacity’^ with love of action, 
th(‘ way w\as open a second time for the most brilliant 
success. A rapid and vigorous advance would have sufficed 
to destroy entirely the French centre, the defeat of which 
wmuld have ruined the position of the enemy on the Sambre, 
and thus laid open the whole country as far as Paris to 
the Allies; — ahvays supposing that the latter were in posses- 
sion of the necessary means for penetrating so far into the 
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interior of the enemy’s country, while Piehegru s main army 
remained intact. The troops had no other thought, after the 
battle of Cateau, than rapid pursuit; ihity were elated by 
their triumph, prepared for any tatigue, and utterly un- 
disturbed by the cares of the scientiiie military Stall'. But 
unfortunately no one shared their feelings at head-quarters, 
except perhaps the Kniperor himself, who was utterly uiiabh* 
to indulge them. It is true that as hmg as it was nec<\s.s.ary 
to continue tlie troublesome French war, Thugut pr*fV‘rr«*d 
eouquering to being eoiujuered, and was by no means j)lea.>etl 
with the ]msillafiim<ms hesitati<»n ol* the Prim e of ('oburg. Hnr 
while he eomplaimnl of the sluggishness of the late otfei!>iNe 
oj>(‘ratioiis, lu- still maintaimal that ('olmrg needtal m» reiii- 
t(neeiiu‘nts, if he woultl but make a riSt»hite attack i*ii tie* 
enemy. Tin* Prince, on tlu* otln r hand, persist* <1 in deelaring 
all t>tVensive movements on a grand scab', without corn^sp<*ml- 
ing n;inforcemcnts, foolhardy and inadmissibh'. (Icneral Mack, 
therefore, met with little eneouragement wlfen he prop*>s* d 
a manh in ftuce into the interior of Fran<-e, with the uiuh r- 
standing that England would send the t'rJ.iKKt Prussians, 
which had been promised to her, in tbnr separate divisions 
to Belgium. The Prussian general refnse<l, ttu account ot 
llic proposed disj)ersion of his forces, and the want of maga- 
zines; and Thugut [»rotested still mon* strongly against the 
plan, because he did not wish, in ease of victory, to find 
any Prussian garrisons in the longed for Ixnder provinces 
of France. How unfavourable his other political views w< ie 
to an (iiergetie war of aggression against Frama*, will be 
shown hereafter. lie wislied indeed that tin' army should !>c 
victorious in the field of battle; but above all things that it 
shoitid not witlidnaw^ too far away from the borders of the 
German Empire. When the Emperor urgently di'inanded 
what w'as to be doue next, Coburg, worked at his plan of 
attack against the nearest fortresses Bouchaiii, Cambray, 
aifd Avesnes; and contented himself in other rcspecds with 
sending small reinforcements to the points threatened by the 
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enemy, thus adajpting hid own measured to those of his dp^ 
ponents. The initiatire^ therefore, soon passed over entirely 
to the French, wtto at the end’/6F A|n3 m in 

eve^ part of the theatre of war, and thtienl^ nj^ 
out Carnot’s great plan—indifferent to the ld& of LiahdreCy 
— and thereby deciding the fate of Europe/ - ‘ 

According to this plan, as we tnay remember, a grand 
attack was to be made by both wings, while the centre con- 
fined itself to the necessary defensive measures. The great 
mass of the Army of the North was to enter Flanders on 
the West; the right wing, in conjuction witlT the Ardennes 
Army, was to open an attack upon Kannitzt and lastly, still 
ftirther to the East, a division of the JVfoselle Army was to 
distract the attention of the enemy by a coup de mcdn against 
Namur. These movements, for the sake of which we saw the 
French neglecting the relief of Ijandreoy,had begun at all points 
towards the end of April, at first in a manner sufficiently 
alarming for the Allies, although the first opera^ons of the 
French had only partial success. On the east, General Jourdan 
sent 40,000 men of the Moselle Army against A^on, in the 
country of Luxemburg, which town the^ Austriah/Oeneral 
Bcanlieu evacuated after a short resistance^ but being rein- 
forced by Kaunit35 with 12,000 men, he ^d drove 

the enemy out of the place, which they latety occu- 

pied, in spite of their superior numbersl T^ 
not much greater succeSs against KaunitK himselfi General 
C'harhonnier led the ALrdennes Army, ou tbe‘'S7th, against 
Beaumont, where Desjardins’ division, coming firom Mau- 
beuge, formed a juncHon with him;r - Kaimi^i, who^ w far 
from being a match for them, retr^tcd acroslr the Sambre, 
and contented himself with .^aiding, of ^CT irtver 
at Charleroi, Thumi, «md 
possible. The adhrauAC the Frepdb 
a standstill; the 
place where the-rfver’ 
them to make the uear ^e 
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as possible, and therefore far up the river, while Char- 
bonnier — not wishing to approach the enemy so closely — 
wished to operate far away to the East, somewhere near 
Charleroi. Nearly fourteen days were passed in this man- 
ner, until Carnot reinforced the general by two more divi- 
sions of the centre,^ and raised the number of his forces 
to 60,000 men. Meanwhile Coburg, too, had sent considerable 
reinforcements to the general under him, which enabled 
Kaunitz to meet the impending attack with a force of about 
32,000 men. The French advanced on the 10th of May, 
crossing the Shmbre at Thuin and Merbes-le-Chateau, The 
rain poured down in torrents; the ammunition waggons stuck 
fast in the soaked ground of the woods, which fringe 
the river at this point for miles, and the French were at 
first able to make full use of their superior numb<*r8 with 
the bayonet. They extended their line , hotly fighting, 
nearly as far as Biitche, where Kaunitz at last took up a 
strong positimi with the main body of his * army round the 
village of Rouveroy. At midday, on the 13th, Desjardins 
advanced against the place with [five columns;* the contest 
remained undecided until the evening, when Colonel Kien- 
mayer fdl upon the left flank of the enemy with eight 
squadrons, dispersed them at the very first charge, and chased 
the fugitives in all directions as far as the Sambre. Des- 
jardins, alarmed by this dbaster, hastened to return to the 
light bank under cover of the .fiight; Charbonnier was 
obliged to follow him, and on the 14di not a single French- 
man was to be found on the north of the river. This first 
attempt upoli tbe eastern of the Allies had failed, with 

a loss pf 4^000 men ai^ 12 guns. 

Tbd of their other wing in Flandars assumed, about 

the m less promising for the Co^iiimt.* 

After of the Hcsrtlt army. --- * 40,000 
SgKliftt e^iOOO ^ ^ The beat 

tm mAf Uiree inmk on in Flandera h 
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The French geueiral in-chief, General Pichegm, liad drawn 
together the three strong divisions Moreau, Souliani and 
Miehaud, in all about 61,000 men, between Lille and Dunkirk, 
while Feldzeugmeister Clerlkit had a very inferior fierce, and 
hib divisions were scattered throughout the whole of Flanders, 
'flu* French eross<»d the frontier on the 21st of April, 
Michaud nianoeuvering farthest to the west against Ypres and 
Nieuport, and Moreau and Souham on both banks of the 
Ijys — the former advancing on the left, and the latter on The 
right, of the river — intending to unite and blockade the 
fortress of Meniii. Clerfait was at this moment at some 
distaiK'c., at Denain on the Scheldt, where he obtained 
tlie lirst intelligence of the threatened invasion by the 
Priiu*c of (voburg, from the papers of General Chapuis, 
who was taken prisoner at Cateau; upon which he hastened 
as quickly as possible to relieve Menin. He first came 
upon a troop of Hanoverians under General Oeynhausen, 
who had just taken the position of Monscron from the 
French atter a sanguinary contest., and had thus reopened 
the road to Menin. At this place Clerfait collected a body 
of about 10,000 men from various quarters, and was only 
waiting for some English auxiliaries of York’s division before 
assuming the ofieiisive, when, on the 20th, he was suddenly 
attacked on his front and both flanks by more thkn 30,000 
men of Souhanrs and Moreau’s divisions.* and entirely 
defeated after an obstiifi^e resistance. He was driven as 
far as the Scheldt, near Tournai, before he could rally his 
men under the protection of the Hnglish^ regitnents, which 
had just come up. The PreiuA, who had suflfe**ed^set^ely, 

Ditfurth*i» ifeir* - the Frenell 

»en ta 4ien has say thing ^ 

1796— a Wi»rk wHek <!ioin|pare4 ikRh Ik ^4 tn 

matter in it than the fiild wS tth# 

and unites the 
with the soiiiidefft 
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did not him any further for the moment: but all 
prospect of saving Menin was lost by this disaster. The 
place itself was in a miserable conditioii, and utterly in- 
capable of maintaining itself for any length of time. With the 
negligence which characterized the administration of Austria 
at this period, scarcely anything had been done, . during the 
winter, to repair the works, and to lay up stores of ammunition 
and provisions. The town, therefore, must have surrendered 
to the very first patrol of the enemy’s cavalry,, had not its 
Commandiuit, the Hanoverian .Hammerstein, been a man of 
iron cliara(‘ter.*^ lie was an old soldier of rude courage, who 
in war tlioiiglit of nothing but war, cardd little for the 
confusion at head -quarters, but did wliat lie thought best 
at the moment with independent energy, and succeeded in 
inspiring every man in the five battalions of his garrison, 
with soldier-like confidence. He maintained himself in the 
half-open place until the 29th, on which day the fire of th<‘ 
French blew up his powder magazine; whereupon he as- 
sembled his officers in the evening, and declared las inten- 
tion of cutting his way with tlie garrison through the thick 
masses of the surrounding enemy. I’he bold attempt met 
with perfect success. Soon after midnight two I’olumns, 
made up of French Emigres, Hanoverians and Hessians, 
broke through the Courtray and Bruges gates of the town. 
Immediately a wild hand-tq-liaud fight arose, and a lior- 
rible confusion; the enemy press^ upon them with ever 
increasing fury, the narrow streets were blocked up by 
their own artillery and that of the French, and friends and 
enemies rolled on, in bloody struggle, in the darkness of the 
night, scantily lighted by fiames of the burning liouses. 
But Hammerstein cafriede^ his columns, and led the 1,2(X) 
men whom be hiid resoued—n troop as brave as any in the 
world — the standard, of Clerfait. 

This happened on the fame day on which Landrecy capi- 
tulated. On the same eyening York left Catcau for Tournai, 
with a corps of 10,000 men for the support of Clerfait; and 
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after his arrival the army amonnted to 40,000 meij. It was 
resolved, in spite of the superiority of the enemy., to as- 
sume the offensive with these forces. The boldness of this 
intention was not as great as might appear fron\ the rela- 
tive numbers on either side; the French began to feel the 
fundamental error of Carnot’s great plan, which obliged their 
chief strength to operate "without any definite object faraway 
in Flanders. Their troops formed a long column from L#ille 
to Courtray, projecting into the country towards the north ; 
and ac‘cording to Carnot’s wishes this column was to move 
farther and farther ‘towards the northwest, ' towards Bruges 
and Ostcnd. But Clcrfait and York were stationed to the 
south-east of TJlle, i, e, on the fiank, nay almost in the 
rear, of the French army; and they could, therefore, deal 
a crushing blow at any point of the enemy’s long line, and 
thereby lield their numerically superior opponents in check. 
This was so evident, that Pichegru summoned General Bonneau 
with 20,000 men from Cambray to Flanders, and posted him 
between lAlle and Toiimai, as a protection for his own basis 
of oj)erations against York. He had now about 30,000 men 
in Flanders,* but might have got into a difficult position, 
if the enemy liad fallen with united forces upon Bonneau, 
whom they might have beaten, before Sotiham from Courtray, 
or Michaud from Ypres, could have come to his assistance. 
For the present, however, they spared hiitt so fatal a blow. 
They resolved to attaefef not Bonneau, against whom they 
could have employed their whole Torce^ but Souham and 
Moreau. If they did not wish to give up their commiini- 
<*ation8 with Coburg entirely, they would be obliged to 
leave a considerable part of their arn^y at Tournai, and 
c‘ould lead at best only half of it into battle. And thus 
their movements were once more crippled by the dispersion 
of their forces. Clerfait began hb march with only 10,000 

* Bonneau ‘20,000, Souham 28,700, Oaten 7,000 — ^ 

Moreau 22,2000, Michaud 12,000, 


21)2 
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men, in order to seize the bull by the horns at a distance 
from his colleagues, and to attack Souhani and Moreau in 
their front; while York remained at Touwiai, with 20,000 
men, in complete inactivity, Wallinodon being placed half- 
ivay between the two, for the alleged purpose of keeping 
up the communication between them, but really without any 
advantage to either. The consecpienee w'as that each painty 
felt itself weak and liable to attack , and sent the most 
urgent prayers for help and reinforcements to the Imperial 
head-quarters. The impression was a deep one, and a 
number of excited and contending opinions vied for the 
favour of the Emperor. From a military point of view, 
the matter admitted of little doubt: the time had evident!} 
come for action, and the mode of action was not to be 
mistaken. The grand operations of the enemy on both 
wings, for the purpose of surrounding the Allies., were nou 
clearly marked out. The French position, in consequence 
of their late movements, now formed a great seini-cinde , at 
the west end of which 100,000 men were advancing into 
Flanders, and whose eastern extremity of 60,000 men rested 
on the lower Sambre, while the centre was only occupied 
by a thin chain of posts of 18,000 men. Both flanks of the 
Allies therefore were more hardly pressed from day to da} , 
and a longer delay appeared impossible even to the mo&t 
superficial observer. C 'onsideriiig the plans of the enemy, 
and the distributioii of his forces— considering that the 
Allied army, loo, bad assumed an exactly similar position 
With a smaller arc— 84,000 in the centre and 39,000 on 
each wing; and, lastly, considering tliat each of these wings 
had^ in SfiHa df #ome losses, held its ground against tre- 
mendona >oddSt it, was evident that a chance of safety, and 
even ^^fictiwy stifi aai|ted*^ Everything^ depended, for the 


^ Tks Stowing mlHIiiMry all lakta tjrom the miUuiry 

»atberiqa|i above olteii. 
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Allies, oil taking advantage of the dispersion of the enemy’s 
forces, and on collecting their own, so as, though weaker 
as a whole, to 5e stronger at the decisive point. To effect 
this there were several different ways. Coburg could either 
put the weak centre of the French hors de combat in a few 
days, and then turning to the left, and cooperating with 
Kaiinitz, roll up the French army of tlie Sambi*e, before 
Pichegni could send a single battalion from Flanders to its 
aid. Or, on the contrary, he might direct the blows of the 
Allied centre to the right, in conjunction with York and 
Clerfait, against Pichegru’s base in Flanders; if he suc- 
ceeded in breaking through at this point, the main body of 
the enemy would be cut oft‘ from Lille, from its supplies, 
and its line of retreat, and be forced into the midst of a 
hostile country with its back upon the equally hostile sea. 
Of these two enterprises the former — the march upon the 
Sambre army— was the easier, as the enemy could be attacked 
on this point with decidedly superior forces; but the latter 
was more effectual, if it succeeded, because it would destroy 
the best part of the French army* Moreover Kauuitz had 
stood his ground alone on the Sambre, while Clerfait and 
York sent urgent petitions from Flanders for assistance. 
The Prince of Coburg, therefore, was decidedly in favour of 
leading the army of the centre to Tournay and Flanders. 

The Emperor had just suiBcient power of comprehension 
to enable him to understand the force of these considerations, 
and to incline him to sanction the new plan* But there 
were other powers and influences at work at head-quarters, 
which pertinaciously kemmed his way to this resolution at 
every turn. We may take it for granted that Thugut ad- 
hered more firmly than ever to his own views. The official 
summons from Oathariho had arrived in Vienn% <^dUng upon 
Austria to send an auxiliary force against Polltnd; and Count 
Cobenzl, the Austriim aatibassador, wrote from St*:Pcter8burg, 
that the Empress^ in case of the Emperor’s compliance, 
would award him a very ample share of the booty. Siyiilar 
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demands and offers arrived from Italy. The Archduke Fer- 
dinand in Milan asked for speedy and numerous reinforce- 
ments; and at the same time the arrival of *11 Sai‘dinian am- 
bassador >vas announced, who was empowered to offer 
Francis solid gain for effectual support. Of almost still 
greater importance was the circumstance, that while Austria 
was imjmrtuned for aid from <all quarters of the world, the 
desired opportunity of making peace with the French Ke- 
public presented itself sooner than had been ex}>ected. At 
Yaleiiciennes, the epistolary head-quarters of the Allies, a 
Frenchman arrived, about this time, who called himself Count 
de Montgaillard, and represented himself as an KnmjH per- 
secuted by the democratic tyrants. lie was in reality a 
political adventurer, like many whom these troubled times 
produced, a peasant’s son named Jaques Iloques from the. 
village of Montgailhird. lie was known even at school as 
a wortliless fellow; he became a soldier, then a specu- 
lator, and during the Revolution an adventurer at the ser- 
vice of all parties. After the lOtli of August he had joined 
Danton’s party, and had been frequently employed in the 
Belgian intrigues, and as a double spy about the persons ot* 
Coburg and Mercy. After the fall of Danton he liad passed 
as an ever-ready tool into the hands of Robespierre, and lie 
now expressed a wish to make important overtures to the 
Emperor in person, on the part of the Committee of Public 
Safety. As he was known to Count Mercy as an agent, 
though a subordinate one, of the Parisian Rulers, he was 
admitted to an audience; and he then came forward with 
the declaration, that France was prepared to make a general 
peace on the statm quo ante. He made this statement, how- 
ever, as a proof, not of the weakness^ but of the philanthropy 
of Robespierre^ demanded a rapid decision, and, in case of 
refusal, threat^ed the Emperor with the dagger, which, he 
said, was prepared for ^ crowned heads. His conduct 
appeared at the first moment so tmbeeoming, that the Emperor 
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gave orders for his arrest: but Thugut and Trautmannsdorf 
thought it nevertheless expedient to take bis overtures into 
consideration. Hfs proposal was that France should give 
up her continental conquests — Savoy, Nice, and the. occupied 
districts of Belgium — and receive back in return Corsica and 
the West India islands. By such a peace, Austria and Sar- 
dinia would make good their losses, while England, on the 
contrary, would have to give up her conquests. This con- 
sideration rendered it probable that the Committee of Public 
Safety was not sincere in its overtures, but was only trying 
to throw an apple of discord between Austna and England. 
On the other hand, the Austrian government was sufficiently 
intbrnied of the exhaustion of France, and the difficidt po- 
sition of the Committee of Public Safety, to render them 
unwilling to give up the chance of a serious proposal of 
peace; and Thugut, especially, was the less inclined. to do 
so, because he had long desired such a turn of affairs. How- 
ever this might be, Montgaillard^s proposition was extremely 
acceptable to Austria: what England would say to it was to 
be seen hereafter; and as a letter of Ix>rd Grenville’s just 
arrived, reporting that Montgaillard had been announced to 
him also, the Frenchman, in spite of all his regicidal threats, 
was sent, not to Paris, but to London. 

In such a conjuncture of affairs, it did not seem wise to 
iiiuh'rtakc any important offensive movement, which, whether 
it resulted in victory •or defeat, might suddenly check 
Robespierre's love of peace, and would, at any rate, remove 
the Austrian army still farther away from Uie Rhine, Poland, 
and Italy, and involve it, ‘perhaps irrecoverably, in this remote 
and unfortunate theatre of war. Meantime news of fresh 
disasters arrived from Flanders, which, for the moment, re- 
moved all uncertainty, and once more gave the predominance 
to the war-party. ClerfaiPs attempt ^ Courtrai had 

( iitirely failed, in consequence of the triple superiority of the 
enemy. After a sharp contest, on the 11th of May, he wes 
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obliged to make u hasty retreat, and withdrew in tolerable 
order, though very hard pressed, to the northwest, into the 
neighbourhood of* Ghent. York looked oft with grief*, hut 
was unable to aftbrd assistance, being himself* violently 
attacked on the 10th of hfay by general Bonneau. As at 
Gateau, he owed it entirely to the excellence of his cavalry 
that the French broke off the contest with heavy loss: but 
there was no possibility of his doing anything at all to sup- 
port Clerfait, or to rescue Ghent. Th<‘ Emperor would now 
hear of no further delay, lie saw before him the threat- 
ened ruin of a Hwavc coinpaiiioii in arms, and th<‘ complete 
inundation of Flanders; Holland began io fear for her 
maritime border-lands, and J^ord Elgin. tlu‘ English pleni- 
potentiary at head-f£UHrters, exiiortcfl him not to allow the 
PYench to obtain a firm footing on the coast: orders were 
immediately issued to the different divisions of the Allied 
('entre for a grand flank march to P’^laiiders. 

Wc have seen what splendid possibilities wen* coime4*ted 
with such H resolution, but we must also mention at otic(‘ 
the difficulties which lay in the way of sn(*cess. The enemy, 
who had of late been incessantly recruiting, and had thereby 
gradually rendered his garrisons disposable for field service, 
was continually growing stronger in Flanders, and had 
now no less than 100,000 men on this theatre of the war. * 
The success of the Allies, tlierefore, depended upon their 
making up for this difference in iiu»i1>crs hy bold and 8iin[)le 
movements, by neglecting all minor objects, and bringing all 
their force to bear upon the decisive point* To this end it 
w^ould have been possible to borrow a few thousand men 
from the victorious Kaunitz for the temporary protection of 
I^aodrecy, to call in all the other corps of communication 
to the main a?my^ and then, in conjunction with York and 
Clerfait, to open the attack upon Pichegru with 80,000 men. 


Ittelitding MlebstuCtf divbioti. 
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Even this, the greatest force which could be collected, was, 
as we know, far inferior to that of the enemy; the highest 
raj)idity and energy too were iiidispensHble to success, and 
even cool calculation must regard the boldest daring as the 
only real prudence. But the sentiments required for such 
a course of action, were, unfortunately for the Coalition, 
‘‘utirely wanting at the imperial head-quarters. Thugut's 
and Waldc<?k’.s opposition hung like a clog on the whole 
undertaking, and both Coburg and Mack shrank in terror 
trom «‘vcry grand and apparently dangerous measure. They 
clung to every foot of soil which they had^once occupied, 
were unwilling to leave either the Sarnbre or their centre 
unprotected, and thought it necessary to oppose to every 
hostile corps a fragiuciit of their own force. They therefore 
lett Orange behind with ll,<l(X) men at Landrecy, and a 
second corps of 4,000 men near l>enain on the Scheldt. The 
auxiliary force for the expedition to Flanders was hereby 
ri*duced to 23,000 men , so that the total strength of the 
army destined to carry out this great scheme was only 
b2,0(X) men. Not contented with this, they drew up a plan 
of attack which was, indeed, elearly directed to the further- 
ance of the great object — the evittiug oft’ of the enemy from 
his ow'u country— Init condemned their own army of G2,000 
men — which had to contend against l0(b0(X) — to complete 
iinpoteiK'e, by its interiyiuable division. 

We have now arrived •at a point at which the fate of the 
w hole campaign, and the course of the modern history of 
the world, was decided; it is indispensable therefore to enter 
somewhat more fully into the details of the war than is 
our w^oiit, and first of all to gain as clear a view as pos- 
sible of the nature of the ground. 

The soil on which we now find oufsel^es has been for 
centuries the scene of great events, and conseqhentfy of great 
bloodshed. It was hence, from the shores the Scheldt 
and the I^ys, that the Saltan Franks once began thoir trium- 
phant march for the overthrow of Gaul* It was here tj;iat 
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in liHer times the Empire of the Guelphs sunk in the dust 
before the victorious arms of Philip Augustus; it was here 
that the dukes of Burgundy, in their struggle with the freedom 
of the Flemish cities, laid the foundation of their power, which 
was destined to embrace the world; it was here, too, that 
Louis XIV, sinking beneath deadly blows after his long 
ciireer of haughty prosperity, fought his last desperate 
battles against Marlborough and Eugene. The ground, on 
which the fate of Europe was once more to be decided, is 
about 51 miles long and 40 miles broad, and forms an almost 
regular square, Tbetween the coast of the North Sea on the 
west, and the Scheldt, which rims almost parallel with it, 
on the east. It is an almost level, richly cultivated, ami 
thickly populated, district. Between numerous stately and 
flourishing cities, village succeeds village, each of which 
contains well-built houses, and is surrounded with gardens 
and orchards. The fields are everywhere enejosed by ditches 
full of water, high hedges, or close rows of trees, which 
entirely prevent tlic evolutions of cavalry. Every brook 
forms soft banks, and swampy environs, in the ricli and 
crumbling soil; so that the smallest streams can only be 
passed on strong bridges, and no rapid progress by the side 
of the high roads can be expected, even from infantry, and 
still less any change in the line of operations. It is easy 
to see what immense advantages such a soil affords for a 
judicious defence; and we shall sc0 that it everywhere de- 
termined the character of the now impending struggle. 

About thirteen mile^ west of the Scheldt the Lys enters 
this territory, flows parallel with the main stream past Me- 
nin and Cmirtrai as far as Deynse, and then turns to the . 
[?ast, and falls into the Scheldt near Ghent. The two rivers, 
therefore, endosc on l^lemtsh ^ouiid a long triangle, on the 
muthem or Frendi side of which lies Lille, the most im- 
portani of the border foriresses , and on the Flemish side, 
Fournai, on the Scheldt. The position of the hostile armies 
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ill these regions wiis as follows. The French had encamped 
tJie divisions of Bonneau and Osten, as the base of their 
attack, close by Lill^; Moreau and Souham, proceeding thence 
towards the north, had first taken Menin, then occupied 
Courtrai, and, still moving northwards, were just on the point 
of dealing the next blow against Clerfait. To cover their 
long extended line in the west, Michaud wae stationed a few 
leagues off, with his front towards YpreSi 

Of the Allies, as we have seen, Clerfait stood with 16,000 
men near Thielt, on the opposite side of the Lys, and on 
the north of the French column of attack, by* which he was 
soparatod from his colle^agues; York, again, with 18,000 men 
more, was at Toiirnai, east of Lille, opposite to Bonneau, and 
almost in the rear of Souham and Moreau. It is evident 
tliat if the force of the Duke had been raised to 40 — 50,000 
men, by sending him all the troops of the centre, there was 
a chance of quickly crushing Bonneau by such superior 
1111111601 * 8 . If this attempt succeeded, Moreau and Souham 
would have been cut off* from all their resources, and would 
hardly have escaped a fatal disaster. There was, as we liave 
said, some idea of such a plan at Coburg’s head-quarters, 
but the prince could not makeup his mind to the consistent 
i xccution of it. lie did indeed designate the troops of 
Landrecy — 23,000 men under the Archduke Charles and 
general Kinski — for an attack upon Bonneau: but instead of 
sending York in the same direction. Be divided his corps 
into tw^o columns, which were ordered to march against 
Koubaix and Tourcoin, close by Courtrai, and there to attack 
Moreau and Souham. A few leagues farther to the north, 
again, the Hanoverians were to try their luck against Mous« 
cron; and Clerfait, lastly, was to make a great cirettit round 
the French army towar^te the ivest, aud then^ depending on 
his own resources, to force hk way through the ene^y to 
the Duke of York at Tourcoiii. In this way they hoped to 
break the i>ench line, and driVe them into certain de>- 
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struction. All the detailfc; were carefully thought out by 
Mack with the map in his hand : all depended, however, on 
the double supposition, that every coluiAii would punctually 
make its appearance oii the battle-field at the right moment, 
and that the 100, fKX) Frencli, who lay between them, would 
not tear the skilfully formed net by some unexpected 
counter-movemejit. 

The latter contingency, it is true, seemed for tin* present 
highly improbable. For Pichegru so little expected a serious 
attack, that he had just left his army in Flanders, and re- 
paired to the^ Sambre to administer consolation and en- 
couragement to the defeated generals. Souhain and Moreau 
felt equally secure; and when, ou the 10th of May, their 
outposts reported some movements in Clerfait's caiuj), they 
set in motion more than 40,000 men of their divisions, and 
without any suspicion of danger in tlieir rear, crossed the 
Lys to administer a severe lesson to the Austrian general. 
And thus the villages Mouscron , Kottbaix and Tourcoin. 
which they had hitherto occupied, were left with weak de- 
fences, and the Allies might have begun their attack (»n the 
17th, from the side of Tournai, under the most favourable 
auspices. The small corps of Hanoverians, indeed, %vas re- 
pulsed from Mouscron with great bloodshed; but tlie Im- 
perial general Otto stormed Tourcoin after a severe contest, 
and the Knglish guards, under York in person, fixed tliein- 
selves iuRoubaix towards evetiiiig^l>efore the French generals 
could recall their main force over the Lys. There is no 
doubt, therefore, that they woidd luivc been still less able 
on this day to help General Bonneait, who was thirteen miles 
further to the south, if Cqbui*g had thrown his whole force 
upon him; and consequently that the plan which we have just 
sketched was perfectly feasible bn the morning of the 17th. 

Now, however, the gained by York and Otto 

were ^mpletely isolated. Clerfait only Ventured to proceed 
very slowly in a country swarming with enemies, and 
towards the evening halt^ at Werwick, on' the left bank 
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of the Lys — several miles distant from Tourcoin, his point 
of union with York. The Archduke Charles, again, after a 
long and toilsome •march, did not reach General Bonneau 
until the i7th at midday; his troops, although panting and 
thirsty from the heat of the sun, made a gallant charge as 
soon as they came in sight of the enemy, and drove the 
French under the guns of Lille; but they were far from 
being able entirely to crush the enemy, and render him 
incapable of further resistance. C‘onsequent)y when, towards 
the evening, the thunder of the cannon gradually died away 
over the vast battle-field, the position of the Ailies was this — 
that neither Charles, nor Wallmodeu, nor Clerfait, had per- 
formed their tiisk; and therefore that Otto and York, who, 
«‘ach with abput 8,000 men had penetrated far into the 
enemy’s line, found themselves in a most perilous position, 
exposed on all sides to the attack of the French. They had 
a sort of* presentiment of the state of things at head-quar- 
ters, and sent Word to the Duke of York that he should 
receive a reinforcement of 15 battalions from die Archduke 
C'harles, in th(‘ (’ourse of the following morning. In the 
middle of the night further orders arrived, directing him to 
press forward on the following morning, and try to form a 
junction with Clerfait, in order to complete the rout of the 
enemy. 

But while the Allies were wasting the time in messages 
and promises, the Frentjh were acting. On the afternoon 
of the 17tb, when the various plans of the former were being 
niatured, Generals Souham, Moreau, Macdonald and Reynier, 
assembled in coiiferenee at Menin. Reynier pointed out how 
I'asy it would be to tlu*ow overwhelming masses upon Tur^ 
coin from different 8ide% before tlm enemy’s wings qpiiM send 
aid to their threatened oentre^ Souham eagerly tpok^pth^ 
idea. This general bad aewd for^ five yeajfa,^ ^ tq 
as a common cavalry soldieL A gh^t frame of 
strength, and a courage equal tp any' test, coim^ped with 
a lively understanding and sound judgment, gave him eon- 
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siderable influence among liis colleagues at the outbreak of 
the Revolution. After the war commenced he rose rapidly 
from grade to grade, and was made general of division at 
33 years of age. The soldiers* used to say that under Inm 
they should not be defeated; an agent of the Ministry wrote 
to Carnot, that Souham was a patriot ^^who wOuld squash 
Pitt and Coburg like mellow pears.” Such a man was, of 
course, highly delighted at the idea of frtistrating the enemy’s 
offensive movements by a sudden sally. The others gave 
their assent, and appeals for assistance were immediately 
sent off to Osten and Bonneau. All the troops — more than 
40,000 — which had stood opposed to Clerfait on the other 
side of the Tiys, were marched rapidly back toC'ourtray, io 
fall from the north upon Tourcoin and Otto’s right flank. 
Moreau posted himself in person at Werwick with 8,000 
men against Clerfait, thereby securing the rear of the French 
position, and enabling York’s late opponents - about 12,0CK) 
men — to make an attack in front on the lost places. Lastly, 
Bonneau stationed about 8,000 men at liille to watch the Ar(*h- 
dukc, and about 4 o'clock in the morning he fell. with 18,0(K) 
men, from the south, upon the Duke of York’s left wing 
at Roubaix. And thus at the first dawn of day, the two 
columns of the Allied centre found themselves attacked by 
more than four times their own force. Their position was, 
from the very first a desperate one; York and Otto had dis- 
persed their troops in several smatt villages, and the atta<*k 
was made simultaneously upon all points, with overwhelming 
numbers. General Monfrault stood at Tourcoin with 0 bat- 
talions of Otto’s cdLumu, and the Hessiiwa general Ilanstein, 
with 2 batialious, a league farther back, at Watrelos. Yor]c 
bad posted Geneial Abercrombie with 7 battalions between 
the villages of Mooveaux and Roubaix; the Hessian body- 
guards at Lannoy, tc <^ver his rear; aud two Austrian 
battalions on the road to Tourcoin, to keep up his com- 
munication with Otto. 
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After a short but sharp engagement Tourcoin was first 
taken by the enemy, whereupon Monfrault took up a new 
position in the op^n field, close behind the village, and for 
th roe hours maintained the unequal combat in close order 
and with unshaken courage. Ilis troops formed a large 
square, against which the French columns were shattered to 
pieces. To the right and left, swarms of French tirailleurs and 
(*avalry skirmishers filled the plain; while in the rear the 
thunder of the battle which was raging round Watrelos be-* 
came louder and louder. At the latter place the Hessian guards 
were attacked by no* less than three brigades, but they bore 
up against these fearful odds with iron firmness, and it was 
not until nearly 8 o’clock, w^hen their ammunition began 
to fail, that they retired slowly and in good order, con- 
tinually firing on their pursuers, behind the little river 
Espierre. The rear-guard was just about to pass the brook, 
when a few scattered horsemen came up at full gallop, pur- 
sued by French^'chasseurs, and making signs from a distance 
to the grenadiers for help and protection. It was the Duke 
of York, who having been repulsed at Mouveaux, and, as he 
thought, surrounded by the enemy at Lannoy, had given 
up the command of his column to general Abercrombie, 
and ridden across country to Watrelos, intending to escape 
in that direction to the Imperial head-quarters* Here, how- 
ever, he was in more danger than ever, since the French 
light troops in Monfrauk’s rear were swarming in every field ; 
he owed it to the swiftness of his horse alone that he was 
not immediately seized. Upon hearing his cries the Hessians 
without hesitation faced about against the enemy, whom they 
put to hasty flight with their last shots; the duke had so 
completely lost his presence of mind that he waded through 
the muddy' brook close^by the bridge, .and after reaching 
the opposite shore galloped off without stopping. The most 
melancholy consequeimc of this occurrence was, that the 
siatis, retarded by their self-sacrificing coui^e, were Ov«r- 
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taken by stronger bodies of the enemy., and siiftered great 
loss in crossing the water. Nevertheless this gallant regiment 
had no sooner reached the oppi)site shoye than they once 
more took up a strong position, and, with the aid (»f some 
Austrian reserves, resisted all the attacks of the French on 
the same spot throughout the day. How important their 
heroic iirmness was for the arm}^, was sensibly felt, imme- 
diately afterwards, by Moufranlt'^s column. The latter held 
its ground behind Tourcoin till nearly nine o’clock, and tlnm, 
as the main road was blocked up by the loss of W'atrclos, 
retreated by a i^ide road, at first in good order, but being 
more and more impetuously assailed by the French, their 
Hank was at last broken through. Hereupon the most ter- 
rible confusion arose, the battalions got mixed with one 
another, larger and larger bodies broke into disorderly 
flight, and at last the whole mass poured back in wild ha.st(‘ 
to Toumai, close past the position of the Hessians. If these 
too had given way, and the fugitives had found the enemy 
in their place, hardly a man could have escaped. 

The column of general Abercrombie experienced a similar 
fate during the same hours. He, too, at first resisted the 
superior numbers of the enemy with heroi<' galluntry. The 
English guards stood as if rooted to the grouud; and wdieii 
Abe,rerombie at last gave the order to retreat, they retired 
slowly from Mouveaux to renew the same hopeless t'outest 
atRoubaix with the aung^froidm They, too, like Mon- 

frault^ were threatened by an overwhelming danger in the 
rear; for Bonneau, attacking Koubaix on one side with 
one half of bis division, had burled the otlier, at it 
o’clock ill the morning, agaiiifit the Hessian regiment of body- 
guards at LaiiJioy, tlie taking of which would have cut oft' 
the English from all {fos^ibiUtty of escape. Happily for them 
the body-gp^l^s did their duty in the same way as the Hes- 
sian infimtry tiro Jei^es off at Watredos. Surrounded on 
all sides by eight times their numbers, ineessatitly attacked 
by fresh assai}lints.» someiftnes with the fire of artillery, and 
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sometimes with the bayonet, they kept up struggle for seven 
hours without yielding or wavering. They occupied the 
attention of the ♦hostile column so completely, that not a 
l)attalion of the latter was disposable to harass Abercrom- 
bie’s retreat. When the English retiring from Roubaix — 
the regiments of the line already in disorderly flight, the 
guards still lighting in close order — came about 10 o’clock 
into the neighbourhood of Lannoy, the French could only 
send one regiment of cavalry against Abercrombie. Their 
(*harge, however, produced so great an effect, that the English 
guards too lost their self-possession, broke" their ranks and 
hurried in breathless haste to Toumai. The Hessians still 
maintained themselves in Eannoy till one o’clock, and when 
they had exhausted all their ammunition, their Colonel, Esch- 
wege, after firing his last round, forced his way with the bayo- 
net through the close massed of the enemy, but not without 
leaving a third of his men behind him as killed or prisoners. 
The eiKMuy puiPsued no further, but contented themselves 
with sending a column from this point against the flank of 
the Hessians and the Austrians on the Espierre. A lively 
fire of artillery once more began; but as the French made 
no attempt with cold steel. General Hanstein was able to 
hold his position till nearly seven o’clock in the evening, 
and to lead back his troops uninjured to the general rendez- 
VOU3 — the camp at Marqiuiin — close before the gates of 
Tournai. ^ ^ 

When they arrived there, the same question burned upon 
every lip — the question, w’hat had become of the division of 
the Archduke Charles, and why he had exposed them to 
the brunt of the enemy’s overpowering forces without making 
a single effort to support them? In fact, the conduct of this 
wing, on the 18th, was not the least singular occurrence in 
this singular battle. We have seen that the Archduke and 
General Kiusky had, cm the ITtb,^ driven back the French 
over the Marque to Lille; Kinsky quietly bivouacked during 
the night at Cheraing and the Archduke at Lesquin. Chetaing 
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is less than five miles, and L#esquin, less than ten miles, 
distant fromLannoy; and the latter is hardly a league from 
Monveaux. At Cheraing, therefore, every shot which was 
exchanged between the English and Moreau’s division, after 
four o’clock, must have reached the ears of the Austrians ; 
the thunder of the cannon from Tourcoin and Watrelos must 
have been heard in the distance, and the advance of the 
enhmy from all sides might be followed by the direction of 
the sound. Kihsky’s van w^as formed of Hessian chasseurs, 
who could not imagine why no orders came to begin their 
march. Their leader. Captain Ochs, iu angry impatience, 
hastened to the General at six o’clock in the morning, to 
represent to him that the greatest disasters threatened their 
comrades in arms — that they ought to hurry to their assist- 
ance as speedily as possible — and that only very small di- 
visions of the enemy stood in their way. But general Kiusky 
declined all discussion on the subject in a cold and irritable 
manner, saying that he was ill, and was no* longer in com- 
mand. And thus the troops lay inactive in the fields, watch- 
ing the progress of the smoke which now enveloi^ed Eaii- 
noy also, whUe Ae roar of artillery grew louder and nearer, 
and were not allowed to Uike a single step to support their 
hard-pressed comrades. Similar quiet reigned in the camp 
of the Archduke* It is said that the order to lead fifteen 
battalions towards midday to Eannoy, iiad reached him as 
early as five o’clock in the morning? but that he was lying 
during the whole of the forenoon deprived of his senses by 
an attack of cramp, and therefore could not fulfil the order. * 
MesmwliiJe the Emperor, Coburg, Mack and Waldeck, re- 
mained during the morning in Templcnve, and afterwards 
in lilsrqiiidO, l^ta than fire m0es from the sick Kinsky, and 
less than leh from the smmcless Archduke, and must there- 
finm received inteiM%m>ee of the unhappy condition of 

^ mu awa lie iaeaOoii» attack of erami^. Witaleben HI, 216 , 

Ik^receisi of Oie ohm but not the 220. 
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these Generals by seven o’clock at latest. The discussions 
which then took place between them, the suggestions of 
honour and courage, of prudence and restraint, which were 
then made, the amount of painful indignation, or cold-blooded 
cah idation, which was there displayed, no one of the parties 
has ever disclosed. Meanwhile the hours passed away. Tour- 
coin and Watrelos were taken, Abercrombie defeated, and 
at last even Ijannoy lost to the Allies. Then about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, the longed-for order to march to- 
wards Koubaix reached Kin^ky’s van; the troops prepared with 
zeal, not indeed to avert the evil which had happened, but 
at any rate to avenge it, when a new order arrived from 
lu*ad-fpiartcrs — this time signed by the Prince of Waldeck — 
to tl)e effect that the Duke of York was already entirely 
d(‘fcated, and that the column _ was to inarch back to the 
camp at Alarcpiain. Tliis was a confession that the day was 
lost, that the grand offensive movement of the Allies was 
abandoned. 

Who can decide whether an energetic and well-timed in- 
tervention of the Archduke might not have completely changed 
the fortune of the day, and turned the defeat into victory? 
No one can deny the possibility of such a turn of affairs, 
sinct‘ the French, with 80,000 men, had silent twelve toil- 
some hours in beating 10,000; and the advance of Charles 
would in all probability have relieved Clerfait, who, on the 
morning of the 18th, had successfully advanced from Wer- 
wii k, but was obliged to make a hasty retreat over the Dys 
on the 19th. However this may be, the Emperor’s resolution 
to sacritice his Allies and spare his own troops, irrevocably 
d('terlnined tlm fate of the campaign, and the victory of 
France;, and nothing but the narrowness of the military 
liorizon of Francis II could have enabled him to deceive 
himself upon this point, even for a few days. The French had 
opened the campaign with greatly superior forces, they had 
dail}" added to their strength in spite of all their losses, 
and their numbers swelled in every part of the theatre of 
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war, in a manner highly threatening to the position of the 
Allies. The latter had no reinforcements to look to, no 
substitutes for those who fell. Nay more, while the French 
recruits were daily forming themselves in the school of war, 
the Allies, on the contrary, lost an old soldier in every man that 
fell; and the value of the residue declined, because, of course, 
the best men exposed themselves most freely. Under such 
circumstances nothing but decided mental superiority could 
turn the scale in favour of the Allies. If the talent of their 
generals did not break up the masses of the enemy by lu'avy 
and rapid blows, the mere weight of the latter must at last in- 
evitably drag down the scale. Hut the Kmperor had missed 
the opportunity of such successes on the very first day of tlu' 
campaign; he had missed it after the fall of Uandreey; and 
now, on the evening of the ISth of ^lay, it Avas lost for 
the third time and for ever. If, as we may sui>p()se, tlu' 
Prince of Waldeck procured that decisive ordey- in Manpiain^ 
he gained thereby a point of tin* greatest importanet* to his 
whole political system; for he thereby !>rought th(‘ Ihlgian 
war into such a position, that he might with unanswerabh' 
arguments advocate the necessity of a retreat. Tiiugut had 
hitherto declared that any reinforcement of the army was 
impossible, and that the c*nly safety lay in sudden and over- 
powering attacks; l)ut now tlic time for such b])erations 
was gone for ever, and the war in * Belgium had hecomi' 
uttevly hopeless. On the 10th of May In* wrote a furious 
letter to Colloredo, filled with complaints of the course of 
military operations hitherto, but he had already coiik^ to a 
resolution in his general policy, Avhich inevitably guided this 
course to a complete catastrophe. 

One more opportunity, however, was granted to the tro()[)S, 
at the very last moment, of showing that the coming dis- 
asters Averc not owing to the bluntness of their swords. On 
the evening of the 18th, it is tnu?, infinite confusion pia*- 
vailed in Tournai; the .soldiers of York and Monfrault roamed 
abou^ the town and the camp, complaining and almost mu- 
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tinous, and the most terrible consequences must have im- 
mediately ensued if the enemy had followed up their victory 
with vigour. ^But when Pichegru hesitated for three days, 
the order and confidence of the Allied troops were quickly 
restored. In a Council of war held on the 19th, the Prince 
of Orange was the only man who maintained that all thoughts 
of aggression must be given up, while the other generals, 
including even Waldeck, advocated the possibility bf another 
advance. ‘ Coburg, especially, proposed that all the divisions 
of the army should be drawn together; and he promised 
with his united forces to give the enemy a decided defeat 
within eight or ten days. * Meanwhile efforts were made to 
collect and refresh the troops, and to extend and strengthen 
their position. Lastly, on the 22nd, Pichegru moved up to 
the attack, with all his forces, along the whole extent of 
the Allied line. Another contest, which lasted twelve hours, 
was begun, in \^hich the Hanoverians, especially, displayed 
the most brilliant courage. In the evening the French were 
obliged to retreat at all poinls» with a loss of more than 
5,000 men and five guns. By this success the remembrance 
of the disasters of the 18th was completely effaced from the 
minds of the soldiers, and the Emperor, too, who had by 
no means spared himself during the battle, once more looked 
forward with childlike hope to the ftiture chances of the 
war. 

But the fruitlessiless of this fresh bloodshed waS evident 
to every competent judge. Thuguf 

come, and he detemiintjd without fiitiher upon 

the Emperor to qiake a radical cbatige' iu^'^q of 

Austria. On the he had just signed a d^eaty with the 
Sardinian ambassador ^ at Taleiuseiines, . by '^hich th^' ^two 
Powers mutually pi^n|ps(e4 io,contintj^e ‘tftm^^oH» 
the French, ft wa^1%^ir themlUKt if 

they should 
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latter should fell to Sardinia, and that the king, in return, 
^should cede to Austria a portion of Piedmont of half the 
slate, prospect of new acquisitions in Lombardy, which 
was thus opened^ completed the indiflference with which 
Thugut looked on the irrecoverably lost Belgium. But it 
was another and more urgent mteifest, which was destined 
to liimish the of damping the previous zeal of tin' 

Bmperor agaiuS France — namely the Polish question, and 
jealousy of Prussia^ 
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Nkws of I he riioGRESS or pressia in Poland. — Tiilglt and waldeck 

WISH TO LEAD BACK THE ARMY TO GERMANY. ThEV CARRY THEIR POINT 

wnil THE EMPEROR. FraNCTS RESOLVES TO RETURN TO VIENNA. CaR- 

NOT’s perverse I’LANS for a landing in ENGLAND. — SlEOE AND CAP- 
Tl rtE OF YPRES. FrESH ATTACKS OF 1 HE FRENCH ON THE SAMBRE. 

Departure of the liMPKROR. — C arnot .slmmons .Vourdan to Belgium. 
— Army of the kambre and meuse. — Battle of fleurus. — Retreat of 

THE ALLIES ON THE M El SE. — I'rQGRESS OF FRENCH IN THE PALATINATE 

AND PYRENEES. P vi SE IN WARLIKE OPERATIONS IN BELGIUM AND ITALY. 

— (Jeor(;e HI., KiN<; of Corsica. 

4'in or r Iiacl received the first news of the Polisli insurrection 
while he was still in Vienna. Such an event could not, in 
itself, !)(' nnwelcoinc to liiin, for lie Iiad been working to- 
wards a Polish acquisition for Austria during the whole of 
till' siimini r of 171)3, and he now saw the chief hindrance 
to his wishes — tlie Riissian-Polish treaty of guarantee — 
swcqit away by tlic revolt of Kosciusko. He would doubtless 
at once have entered with delight on the path of conquest in 
Poland, luid not the thought of his Prussian rival again 
heniined his way. ‘‘Still Avorse’^ he wrote on the 10th of 
April to Count C’obenzi,. “than the fear of. the Polish insur- 
gents, is niy dread of new measures of Prussian dishonesty 
and turbulence; the Prussian troops have begun their inarch 
towards Poland, and General Igelstrbin makes no protest, 
hut enters into an understanding with them. But we can 
hy no means allow the Prussians to remain for any length 
of time in Poland, still less to take up a position in Cracow. 
The Emperor desires no change, and no acquisition in 
Poland, but only the right of garrison in certain border 
fortresses. But all this Avould be changed by a fresh 
aggrandisement of Prussia. Russia will know how to prevent 
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this, and we beg to be informed what she intends to do in 
opposition to Prussian rapacity. Reinforcement of the Russian 
army is the first thing to be done; and Uien — in the name 
of Heaven I — ^postponement of the Turkish war. The Emperor 
approves of the Russian plans, and is ready to cooperate 
for tlieir fulfilment; but at this nioment the war with Turkey 
would be fatal. Prussia would forthwith attempt new en- 
croachments; Austria, in order to oppose her, would be 
forced to make peace with France on any terms. Above 
all we must be fully assured that Russia will not share her 
favour between ms and Prussia. If Russia were to allow 
Prussian troops in Poland, we too should have to march 
in, to secure our portion in the last Partition.’’ 

This despatch, as we see, contains a complete programme, 
which leaves nothing to be desired in clearness and decision. 
If Russia would remove the Prussians from Poland, Austria 
too would forego the acquisition of large Polish provinces, 
and rather endeavour, according to the previbus understand- 
ing, to conquer French border lands, and subsequently sliare 
Turkey with the Russians. But if Russia allowed Prussia 
to remain in Poland, or, still worse, to extend her dominions 
in that country, either by direct encouragement, or, indirectly, 
by a premature war against Turkey, then Austria would do 
all in her power to prevent it, and, if things to the 

worst, make peace with France on any coriditions whatever. 

The second case» as we know, of tills alternative occured in 
Poland. The Russians, hard pressed by the victorious insur- 
gents, not only did not expel the Prussians from Poland, but 
urgently called upon them for aid. Not a small Prussian corps, 
but a stately army led by the king in person, entered Poland, 
and marc^d towards the South to Cracow — the very point at 
which Thugut would endure no rival* 

On the 25th of April Catharine announced this state of 
things to the Emperor, and pointed out the indispensablencss 
of PnuNsiim aid, adding the suspicious remark, that she Jiad 
no intentions of attacking the Turks, but that she was 
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apprehensive of hostile movements on their part. At the 
same time Kosciusko, alarmed by the approach of the Prus- 
sians, sent to the Archduke, as Governor of Galicia, an offer, 
to give up Cracow to the Imperial troops, if Austria would 
remain neutral in the Polish war. These pieces of intelligence 
rea(;hcd Thugut after the middle of May, about the time' in 
which the battle of Tourcoin was fought. The moment for 
decision had come. The Archduke had begged for speedy 
instructions; a blow might any day be struck in Poland 
which w^ould deliver Cracow into the hands of the Prussians. 
No more exact intelligence of Catharine’s i*esolutions had ar- 
rived from St. Petersburg ; but at all' events the negotiations 
commenced in December and February were now suspended, 
and perhaps the entire good will of the Empress had been 
restored to the Prussians, who had so promptly come to her 
assistance. 

What was to be done in circumstances like tkese? On 
the main point there coul^l be no doubt; a promise of neu- 
trality to Poland was not to be thought of, because it would 
have' broken off the all-important alliance with Russia. But 
perhaps it might be possible to get Cracow out of the hands 
of the Poles by an ambiguous, encouraging, and yet not 
binding, negotiation. It was, of course, far more probable 
that Kospiusko would then refuse to treat, and that the 
Prussians would thereupon conquer the city; then, indeed, 
nothing would remain but to enter with dull force into the 
Polish dispute— thereby giving an impulse to the fnendship 
of Russia towards the Eraperor^ — and to wrest Cracow from 
the Prussians by diplomatic means if possible, but, if ne- 
cessary, by force of arms. We already know what Thugut 
thought of Prussia; he believed that the King was ready to 
seize the first opportunity of invading the provinces of Austria. 
When, therefore, he prepared to acquire Cracow for Austria, 
nothing seemed to him more probable than an open br^oh, 
perhaps an immediate war, ^ith Prussia* But if it dii eoino 
to this, nothing could be more dangerous to Austria thau 
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the absence of her most considerable army in Belgium, far 
from home, with the Prussian troops between it and the 
unprotected provinces. The Austrian forces^ then, must, be 
rescued as soon as possible from their perilous position, and 
be forthwith recalled to German ground, to inspire respect 
into their Prussian rivals, and procure free scope for the 
imperial policy. 

As far as our historical evidence enables us to surmise, 
these were the views, which, since the last warlike opera- 
tions, prevailed in the minds of the leading men about the 
person of the Eni])eror. eTust as Tlmgut reached Tournay, 
General Mack, who was furious at the fiiilure of his grand 
plan, gave in iiis resignation as <*hit‘f of the staff. JTe Jiad 
no longer any hope of holding Ihdgium against the siH)erior 
forces of the enemy, and began to investigati‘ tlu‘ .arguments 
of his political adversaries, and to consider wlnuher, uudn* 
present circumstaiua's , it was not the duty of Austria to 
r(*frain from sacrificing her army, the most important prop 
of the State, in a task whicli had Income impossil)h', and 
to withdraw it from Ihdgium to Germany tt> protect the 
other interests of the Empire. ' The Prima* of Wjihha k, 
who succeeded ^lack on the staff, undertook to mak(‘ him- 
self the organ of these views in the highest (|uart(‘r. lie 
unreservedly expressed his conviction to the Emperor that 


* Conf. liis momorit^l th*‘ 2atli 
of* May in Witzlelnni II F, 

- When jipeakin^' with the Duke 
of York some day.-^ later, he t?jrew 
all the Maine on Thugut, whi«-li the 
former imiiiediateiy reported to Eng- 
land. But York so(»n learned that 
Waldeek agree<I with Thugiit**» views 
and advocated fliero to the Emperor. 
(Witzlehen III, 27o, 317.) Hedeclared 
the game opinion, somewhat later, to 
Count Drdmhofl* him^^elf (Drdinhoff to 
the King of Pru.M.sia Aug. 2nd. FUn/- 


ileck m'ft^ t/tf rn proprrs fvrutrs tpiv 

Citttif /tit ipii avnlt prajKist’ it Vllm- 

pd'fuir fie retirrr frtntpi n rk's 

) A' i-ortlini' tf> .a report of 
Luefhesini (June 13th) evm La>‘y 
Iiitn.HcIf, once the ad\(Matc of <in*T- 
geti4* warlike opcrati(ni>, had, under 
existing cireuinstanees, lo.st all hope, 
and iiow proposed to give up Bel- 
gium, to reinforce the Khiiie army 
with 5(),00() men, atid to sent the 
other troops into Bohemia; bikI 
lastly , above all things , to seek 
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it Moiil d inexcuaable to sacrifice the strength of the 
country in such remote and hopeless undertakings, instead of 
recalling them to the centre of Empire for more useful pui- 
poses. He therefore deprecated any further attack upon the 
enemy; so that the hatter was able to fetch away the guns, 
left on the field in the flight of the preceding day, under 
the very eyes of the victors. The wrath of the English and 
Hanoverians, which had been excited by the conduct of the 
Austrians on t|;ie 18 th, was now fanned afresh: officers and 
soldiers openly spoke of the remissness and treachery of 
their Allies; and the camp was filled with "endless feuds 
between the trooj^s of different nations* The English pleni- 
potential y, Eord Elgin, accosted the Imperial minister on 
the same day. and asked him whether Francis, after such 
haid struggles and such heavy losses, uas not going at last 
to send some reinforcements to Belgium, either from his 
Rhine army or some other quarter. Thugut without^ hesi- 
tation answered in the negative, and added that it was very 
doubtful whether the possession of the Netherlands was 
\>ortli any further efforts on tlie Jwirt of. Austria. Elgin, 
not a little surprised, endeavoured to test the sincerity 
of the Minister; he replied that in this case England would 
have to confine herself to the protection of Holland, and 
was astoundc^d at Thugut’s indifferent reply, fihat such a 
couise would J>e the right one, and that no befetoir resolution 
tould be taken than to evacuate ‘Tt 

is not my fault,” lie xiddett, dSff uM he- 

gin the campaign by this 

sions/' reported Elgin, to hH" gOTcm- 

inent, ^"strong enough to l^iatooisr with which 


a fepcedy peace with France/* ^‘1 bav^ d|tli»oat 

learned these views,** adds i* as ttertala the 

sini, “through General Wallis, 1^- of ex'- 

scy ’s friend anti protege^ That X4a^r atsfiy aecefdanee ' 

and Wallis were at that time aihottg 
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this fatal resolution has been adopted.’^ The news flew 
rapidly through the camp, through Belgium, and soon 
through the whole of Europe. Very yttle was known of 
the real motives of Thugut, or of his plans in Eastern Eu- 
rope ; but the French agent had been observed, and the 
Emperor’s former desire of rounding oflF his dominions at 
the expense of Bavaria was not forgotten: a suspicion, there- 
fore, suddenly arose, which agitated men’s minds far and 
near, that Thugut and Robespierre had come to an under- 
standing, that France should receive Belgium, and, in return, 
help the Emperor to the possession of Bavaria. • 

Meanwhile the Minister, undisturbed by these reports, 
laid the despatches from Vienna and Cracow before the 
Emperor, pointed out their high importance, and concluded 
by proposing that Francis should immeditately return to 
Vienna, and thenceforward make his whole policy turn, not 
on the French war, but on the Polish <|Ucstion. The meaning 
of this advice was no longer doubt tul. The army was con- 
siderably weakened, the officers out of humour, the Allies 
alienated, and the enemy in full progress. If Belgium was 
to be maintained, it would be necessary for Austria to col- 
lect all her forces, to procure help from every side, and to 
rouse the Belgian people to the defence of their own country: 
it would be necessary to till otiicers and solditns with new 
enthusiasm, and to eoiiviiicc the Allies of tfie Emperor’s 
sincerity. If ^rancisr had never c^me to Belgium, all this 
might perhaps have been done without his personal inter- 
vention, but as he had himself, only four weeks before, re- 
paired to the centre of action, his sudden dejmrture at the 
most pressing crisis could not but be fatal. We may con- 
tidently assttiiie that he was greatly surprised and agitated 
by ThugutV coimnnnication. He had just given the 
Prince of Coburg the must positive assurances, had en- 

* Ce#iir from Vietitia to the king ctmimuiiieatiotx^ from Jtoti^ch the 
of Pmsiiia, June 2*2iitl, according to eUief of 4‘hugittV Bureau^ 
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deavoiired to console him, and promised the most energetic 
efforts in the French war. ^ He was himself very eager for 
the contest against^ the Jacobins, and a few days before, 
the fresh laurels of the 22nd had greatly excited his cautious 
nature. Wo may judge of his reluctance from the fact that 
the deliberation lasted four whole days; it was, wo see, an 
exact counterpart to those long conversations, by which, 
three weeks before, General Manstein at Ilerlin had carried 
oft* liis sovereign from the French to the Polish theatre of 
war. The circumstances on either side were exactly similar. 
In both cases the persoiml inclinations of t'lie Prince were 
on the side of the cbinmon cause — the grand Alliance — the 
contest against the Kevoliition ; and in both they were op- 
posed by the leading Statesmen, in the interest of the selfish 
aggrandizement of their own particular State. In neither 
quarter was a complete and avowed result obtained in the 
first instance: but in both cases the personal wishes of the 
iiionarcli were virtually overborne by the particular interests 
of the respective Governments. 

On the 24th Coburg received orders from the Emperor 
to summon all the generals to a council of, war, and to 
<*ousider the question, in what manner the complete over- 
throw of the Allies iii Flanders might be prevented, provided 
that they sjtill lemained victorious on the Sambre. The 
very wording of the question indicated the feelings of the 
Austrian cabinet, and the council of war was not slow in 
meeting them. Altliougli Coburg was of opinion, th^t by 
collecting all their forces on the Sambre, a fortunate turn 
might even now be given to the campaign, yet the same 
generals, who, before the late battle, had voted for an 
tuiergetic attack upon the enemy, were now,^ after the victory, 
just as unanimous in declaring that all further efforti^ were 
hopeless. To his angry astonishment, York found himself 
iIm‘ only one who still maintained the possibility and neces- 

The of Ktgiu ami Vurk. 
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sity of a resolute advance against the enemy.* All the 
others concuiTed in the opinion, that Bclgtuin was no 
longer tenable, that the evacuation of the country was 
unavoidable. The general view of the question entertained 
in the highest quarters appears in a inouiorial of CTeneral 
Mack, which was signed on the 23d of May, and which 
professes to be the result of deliberations held with .the 
ISmperor himself. * This result is, that military success 
against the French was no longer to be hoped for, and 
still less the conquest of a border province of France; that, 
on the other* hand, tlie opening of negotiations of peace* 
with the Republic was both safe and advisable; that the 
only object was to obtain as favourable terms as possible; 
that, in this case, the acqtiisitioii of some F rcncli border 
fortresses appeared hardly feasible, and that it would be 
advantageous to Austria, only on condition that the Maritime 
Powers and the Belgian Estates would furnish the money 
and troops necessary to garrison them; that the question 
might, indeed, be put to the Maritiiiie Powers in this shape, 
but that there was little chance of success; and, lastly, that 
the abandonment of Belgium would be no injury to Austria, 
and that England might in future do what she pleased with 
that country. 

Whilst Austria thus gave up all hojxcs of success in the 
war in while all her interest and all her forces 

were about to |ie directed against Cracow, she had to suffer 
additional vexation, at the , sawie moment, from the Belgian 
Estates. The ever;|f<^ioua Count Mercy had just called 
on Aem for a gratuii|^ ot four niiUton florins. He had in- 
dulged the pleasing the personal presence of the 

Etufie^r himself ^Nroutd r^^ve all opposition; and he had 
uoir to leaim that his ipfoi^itioti was entirely and uncoii- 

^ to «it|oaii iif tbe form of ; but 

^ tlie ortl^r In wbloh Uiey occur leaves 

in. Umk W# hk hmtis- no dcKtbl m to the anawere. 
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ditionalJy rejected. The Belgian clergy, who were requested 
to m«akc a patriotic sacrifice, not of their church plate, but 
of that which th^y used at their own tables, drily answered, 
that they had long ago sent all such valuable property to 
Holland. 1 Onc(i more did Belgium, in defence of which 
the best blood of Austria had been so lately^ shed, manifest 
in this way its old self-will and unproductiveness. How 
long were tlie most important interests of Austria to be im- 
perilled in the maintenance of such a worthless possession? 

lender the c'ombined influence of these impressions, the 
Kmperor resolved upon the decisive step. In the first place 
directions were sent to the Archduke Palatine at Lemberg, 
to induce the Poles to deliver up Cracow, by holding out 
alluring but indefinite prospects. It was then resolved to 
promise the Russians the most powerful support against the 
Polish insurrection, but at the same time to ask for the 
closest and mj)st intimate understanding between the two 
Imperial Courts, to facilitate which, the Enij)cror w^as to 
i(‘turn to Vi(‘nna. But above all, Russia was called upon to 
do her utmost in opposition to Prussian malice, and to 
effect that an army of 33,000 Prussians should remain 
on the Rhine. AVhen an agreement had been come to on 
this point, Austria was to undertake to lend armed as- 
sistance against Kosciusko. With regard to Belgium, even 
the Ihnperor now for(^sa\v the disastrous catastrophe which 
actually took place a month afterwards; and without giving 
the detested order for retreat, he yet gave all the necessary 
instru(‘tions in case such a step should prove unavoidable.^ 
He once more sent a message to the Estates of Brabant, 
in wlii(‘h lie bitterly complained of the want of patriotic 
zeal in the country, and declared that he would no longer 
sacrifice the strength of other parts of his Empire in the 
defence of Belgium, unless they immediately granted him a 

’ Vivenot I, 125, from a report maiisdorf to Count von Kollowrath 
of Count O'Donnel of June 25th. in Vienna, in the Archives at Brussels. 
— 2 Coin muiiicat ion of Count Traut- 
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new levy of 40,000 ineii. The still sniouklering feud between 
the Government and the Kstat(‘s would of itself have ren- 
dered such an eftbrt impossible; and even if the Kstates had 
unexpectedly shown an inclination to pass such a vote, 
nothing was more certain than that it would be destroyed liy 
the impending departure of the Emperor. Even the most 
zealous adherents of Thugut's system could urge no reason 
for a sudden retreat of the army, which, moreover, the 
Emperor woidd never have consented to. On the contrary, 
consideration for England, whose views on the Ih'lgian 
(piestion were sufficiently well known, was of' itself' suf*fi(*ienf 
to make the avoidance of every unusual step d('sirable. 
For the impending breach witli Prussia — on account of 
which Thugut was endeavouring to withdraw the army 
from Ileli^ium — rendered a good uiuhnstanding with England 
absolutely indis[)ensable to Austria. Put England, as was 
W(‘ll known, had no mor<‘ livily interest r/)n tin* whnh’ 
continent than that of keeping th(‘ Austrians in P(4gium; 
and Thugut, who at this very moment, in consecjuema^ of* 
the Prusso-Polish complic*ations, was wishing to relieve' liis 
own financial difficulties by English subsidies, had the 
stre.)ngcst me^tives feir she>wing the English warlike' inteaitions, 
if ne>t warlike successes. Ilis communie ations to Ee)rd Elgin 
had already excited a very bad fee ling in Londe^n,’ which he‘ 
now made every effort to iippeasc^ by disave^wing tho 
wishes he had so lately expressed, and representing the 
evacuation of Belgium as the lainenablc e'onseepie'iice of 
the fortune of war. The chief object for the j>res(‘nt was, 
therefore, tlie maintcaiance of the position on the Sambre, 
the forcing of which would have enabled the French to 
threaten the Allied army’s line of retreat. Ten thousand 
men were sent from the camp at Ton may to the Sambre; 
but the victorious and warlike Kaunitz was recalle<l, and his 
place supplied by the Prince of Orange, the earliest op- 
ponent of the aggressive war. As the Hanoverians at the 
same ^tiiae were put under the orders of General Clerfait, 
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to secure the Dutch frontier, the army at Tournai sank 
into a mere insignificant corps of communication; and it 
was by no means flattering to Coburg that the chief 
command was entrusted to him. No attention was paid 
to the four captured fortresses ; it was believed that 
they could all stand a siege of several months, by which 
time it was hoped peace might have been made with 
Robespierre. Tiie conclusion of the whole matter was, that 
though the Emperor neither determined upon, nor ordered, 
the evacuation of Belgium, he gave up ajl the measures 
necessary to defend the country. The army was to resist as 
long as possible; by this general order the Emperor sought 
to screen himself from the reproaches of his own conscience 
and of his Allies; but the exact opposite of everything 
which was necessary for defence was really done. Con- 
tented with this success, Thugut was now alw’ays ready to 
draw up encouraging and warlike epistles from the Emperor 
to the generals. Belgium was not yet actually given up, 
but itsAvas no longer a matter of any interest to Austria. 

After this the last step was taken which proclaimed the 
adoption of Thugut’s whole system; the Emperor informed 
his army, by a general order, that ho intended rapidly to 
review the troops on the Sambre, to hold one more con- 
sultation with the Estates in Britssels, and when this was 
done to return to Vienna, where urgent affairs of govern- 
ment rendered his ]3reseiice indispensable.* The surprise 
and consternation caused by this manifesto are indescribable. 
Altlmugh tJie Emperor assured the diplomatists at head- 
quarters, that his only reason for wishing to return home 
was to hold a Hungaiian Diet, and obtain from that country 
reinforcements for Belgium, no one doubted that the army 
would ipimediately follow their monarch.^ The last patriotic 


t Lord Auckland (a of hnaiastio admirer of Thngut) e good 

Sir Morton Eden, who was an ent- Imperialist, wrote to Pitt on the 

2F 


ni. 
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emotions of the Belgian Estates were completely chilled by 
this prospect; and as the French, at the same time, renewed 
their attacks on the right and left, a boundless terror filled 
the forsaken land. Fear, wrath and confusion, prevailed 
in every cpiarter. Some concealed all their valuable pro- 
perty, others prepared to flee as soon as the troops should 
be withdrawn: all official nrrangem*ents were broken up, the 
streets were filled with emigrants, and in all directions, ac- 
cording to the expression of an eye-witness, the image of 
chaos presented itself. 

^he French must have been immediately informed at any 
rate of the new distribution of the Allied forces, and this 
was enough, one would think, to remove all doubts ns to 
their own future mode of action. The more important the 
contest ’on the Sambre became, the more urgent was tlie 
necessity of bringing up their main army to this theatre of 
war; consecpiently, of turning from Flanders towards the 
east, pursuing Coburg as closely as possible, and thus 
crushing their adversaries between two fires. But the C’em- 
mittee of Public Safdy had no intention of issuing an ordtu* 
so dangerous to the enemy- On tlic contrary, immediately 
after the battle of Tourcoin, Pichegrii received new orders 
from Carnot to complete his grand plan, i. e. to div^ert his 
main strength from Coburg towards the sea-coast, and witli 
tliis view to capture Ypres and Bruges first of^ all. The 
enemy w'ho had just been beaten, therefore, was not t<j bt‘ 
pursued, but leisure was to be given him to recover and 


28th of November. “IVora the time 
that the Emperor, in last May, de^ 
dared his intention to return to 
Vienna, it was evident that the 
Austrian ministers were impressed 
by the necessity of withdrawing from 
the prosecution of the French war; 
and that they had resolved, with 


this view , to leave tlie borders 
of Germany, the Austrian Netlier- 
lands , and Holland , to their fate. 
‘*My old friend the Count Mercy 
transmitted to rao from ids death- bed 
a contrary assertion, and I must pre- 
sume (that it was so? No, Auckland 
only says) that he believed it.” 
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collect his strength, to deal fresh blows, perhaps, on the 
French flank, or at any rate to effect his retreat with the 
desired safety and convenience. From a military point of* 
view such a proceeding cannot of course be justified; but 
it becomes intelligible on the supposition that, at this moment, 
the Committee of Public Safety wished to spare the Emperor, 
and to throw all its weight upon England — a wish which 
was strongly impressed upon all the measures of the French 
rulers at this period. On the 26th of May the Convention 
decreed that no more English or Hanoverian prisoners of 
war slioidd he made; the Brest fleet received repeated in- 
structions to gain decisive, victories; all the organs of the 
government overflowed with mortal threats against “the 
modmai Carthage.” ^ Pichegru, therefore, was also obliged 
to obey. He divided his forces, placed two divisions to 
observer Coburg, and one to keep off Clerfait, and with the 
two others opened the siege of Ypres. This place was 
more considerable and in better condition than Menin, but 
in consequence of the sluggishness of tlie government at that 
period, it was inefficiently prepared ; c. g. the plain in front 
of the fortress had not been inundated by opening the 
sluices, because, as the report said, much j)roperty would 
1)0 thereby destroyed, and the measure would meet with 
great opposition. The garrison consisted of more than 
6,000 men, one-third Austrians, and two -thirds Hessians; 
the commandant was the Imperial geuerat Salis — formerly 
a brave officer but now enfeebled by old age — who on the 
second day of the bombardment withdrew into a bomb- 
j)roof casemate, and remained in this retreat till the end of 
the siege. In this case, too, the resistance offered was 
entirely owing to the excellence pf the troops, which in spite 


* The army of the West was, in- 
deed, obliged to send off strong divi- 
sions to reinforce the Rhine army, 
which had just been beaten by Molleu- 


dorf: ‘*We must, then, wrote Carnot, 
postpone the attack on England, but 
it is by no means given up/^ Guerre 
des Vend(hn» III, 515. 
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of all their former disasters, disputed every inch of ground 
with invincible self-devotion. General Salis, on his part, 
placed all his hopes on the relief which he expected from 
without; but Clerfait, although his force * had been raised 
to 20,000 men, did not venture to make any attack for a 
considerable time ; [and the French bombardment, which 
gradually destroyed one quarter of the town after another, 
threw the garrison into a state of deep exhaustion from the 
incessant exertions it was called upon to make. At last, on 
the 11th of June, Clerfait began to move, but was repulsed 
after a short engagement by Souham at Hooglede, while 
the garrison of Lille held the Prince of Coburg in check by 
a vigorous sally. Coburg was completely broken and 
hopeless, but Clerfait ventured on a second attack upon 
Hooglede on the 14th. The battle on this occasion was 
somewhat longer and more obstinate, but the issue was not 
more favourable, nor could it be so, considering the over- 
powering numbers of the enemy, and the complete inacti- 
vity of Coburg. The garrison at Ypres listened in anxious 
suspense to the distant thunder of the cannon, which alas! 
grew more and more distant as the battle continued. After 
this second failure the courage of General Salis was ex- 
hausted, and on the 15th he put the question to his of- 
ficers, whether he should capitulate. They unanimously 
answered in the negative. On the 16th the eneiby began 
tp draw his third parallel, and in ths course of the night 
completed a breaching battery, which, on the morning of 
the 17th, opened a destructive fire against the nearest 
bastions. Hereupon Sabs again summoned a council of war; 
the supply of ammunition was exhausted, and the officers 
adcndwledged the impossibility of holding out any longer. 
They therefore demaihded an order to cut their way through 
the enemy, after Hammerstein^s splendid example at' Menin ; 
but Sidis would listen to nothing of the kind, and angrily 
reproved them for their unfeasible proposals. It was resolved, 
therefore, to offer to give up the place to the enemy on 
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condition that the garrison should retire unmolested; and the 
negociation was commenced in the course of the forenoon. 
But immediately afterwards the intelligence spread through the 
town, that the general had, without any resistance, signed 
the demand of Moreau that the troops should be made 
prisoners of war. Then, for the last time in the campiu|^n, 
the pride of the brave soldiers’ hearts broke forth in wild 
exasperation. The Hessian battalions assembled in crowds 
with furiovis cries, threatened to massacre their officers, and 
demanded that some one should lead them ^ out to cut their 
way through the enemy, as Hammerstein had done. But they 
found no Hammerstein there, and dispersed at last to their 
quarters, as night came on, in impotent rage and humilia- 
tion. On the 19th they marched out with all the military 
honours. The French saluted to the sound of martial music, 
and the garrison was ordered to return the greeting by , 
presenting arms for the last time, and then to give up their 
weapons. But upon this a new tumult arose; the soldiers 
left their ranks dashed their muskets on the ground, tore 
their colours, and threw the fragments with curses and tears 
at the feet of the French. ‘‘Now our honour is gone,” they 
said, “now we will be quiet.” A murmur of approbation and 
respect ran through the ranks of the victors; “Those are 
fine fellows” cried the soldiers; General Moreau rode with 
uncovered head along* the column, and said: “These are 
brave men, who deserve a better fate.” 

Coburg was interrupted by the news of this catastrophe 
in his preparations for a third attempt to relievo the place; 
and as, at the same time, evil tidings arrived from ^the 
Sambre , he declared that he could do nothing mor# for 
Flanders , and that he should lead the Imperial troops 
stationed at Toumai to strengthen the artny of the Sambre. 
The duke of York had now to undertake the protection of 
the Scheldt and the Dutch fironfier alone, with hie English, 
Hannoverian and Hessian troops, without any other sup- 
port than Clerfait’s Austrians. After Coburg had with^awn 
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on the 21st, York, too, retreated, on the following day, to 
the right bank of tlic river, and stationed his troops in a 
wide arch, which ran tirst towards the north behind the 
Scheldt through Oudenarde to Ghent, and thence to the 
west, behind the Ghent canal, to Bruges and llelvetslu) s. 
Pichegru stood opposed with double, numbers to this thin 
girdle: if he were to throw himself with all his weight upon 
Tournai or Oudenarde, nothing could hinder him from 
breaking through York’s position, reaching Brussels in thiee 
days’ march with 60,000 men, and thereby separating York 
and Coburg in a , manner equally destructive to both. IIow 
decisive such a movement would have been for the cam- 
paign, and even for the wdiolc war, will be better seen, 
when we have taken a nearer view of the simultaneous 
events in the Bastern portion of the theatre of’ war — the 
bank of the lower Sambre. 

♦ In this (piarter, ns we have seen, the French had made 
a tirst attempt against the left wing of tlic Allies, but had 
been repulsed by Kaunitz with great loss, on the 14th of 
May, near Kouveroi. Jourdan, who had received ortlers to 
send off twenty or thirty thousand men from the Moselle 
army to Namur or Biege, for the purpose of harassing the 
Austrians, was sharply attacked by the Prussians in tin* 
Palatinate, and driven beyond Kaiserslautern. lie had, 
therefore, enough to do to protect himself on this side, and 
at the same time to make his prepiw’ations, between the 
Moselle and the Meuse, for the march into Bi'lgiiim. Afiairs 
remained in this position oii the Sambre through the whole 
of May. St. Just, who was at that time with the Army 
of Ardennes, and was arresting and belieading after the 
fashioti of the lleign of Terror, succeeded, indeed, in driv- 
ing the army once more over the river on the 20th, but 
had not made his arrangements more suitably than Char- 
bonnier bad done; so that Kaunitz was able to infli<*t 
another defeat on the French on the 24th, to capture 41 
guns, and drive them across the Sambre with a loss of 
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3,000 men. When the Emperor, at this time, came to the 
resolution slowly to evacuate Belgium, he was justified in 
trusting to the ability of his army on the Sambre to hold 
out for a few weeks longer; especially as it ' had received 
ia>nsidera)>lc reinforcements, by which its numbers had been 
made almost equal to those of the enemy. It was not in- 
deed allowed rest for a single day, for St. Just drove his 
generals to incessant attacks, by constantly threatening them 
with the scaffold; the Austrians, however, were able to 
maintain their ground, because the French tyrant only 
understood how to -punish, but not to cbmmand. Thus, 
nothing was more evidently and urgently necessary for the 
Fi-ench, than to bring unity into the movements of the 
combined army of the Sambre: yet, instead of this, St. Just 
ordered that Cliarbonnier should command on the Lower, 
and Desjardins on the Upper Sambre, and that the latter, 
especially on days of battle, should consult the generals of 
division, Klebth" and Scherer. He paid as little regard to 
the coiise([uenccs of this many -headed rule, as to the 
strength of the enemy, or the distribution of his own 
forces : he had nothing to say to the generals, except that 
they must immediately crush the enemy, on pain of losing 
theii- own lieads. After the fresh defeat of the 24th he 
repeated tl^is formula with increased solemnity. The generals 
lepresented to him that the troops were exhausted to the 
last degree, and were in need of rest; And their words 
wer<j confirmed on the 25th, when KlebeFs battalions, al- 
though they had not fought altogether unsuccessfully, refused 
to advance, stood apathetically in the midst of a shower 
of bullets , and could not be brought to charge with* the 
bayonet. Nevertheless St. Just declared, with relentless 
brevity, that the Republic needed a victory on the following 
day. Once more Charbonnier ventured to protest , and 
reminded him that Jourdan was on his march towards the 
Meuse with half the Moselle army ; and that it would 
therefore be in the highest degree perverse to imperil the . 
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Sumbre army by itself before his arrival. It was all iu vain. 
‘^The Republic” repeated St. Just, needs a triumph to-mor- 
row, and consequently an immediate attack: what it leaves 
to your choice is tlie means of obtaining the victory ; choose 
therefore, whether you will gain it by a battle or a siege.” 
In this im 2 >crioiis ohstiiuu‘y he appeared to himself a very 
great man, superior, as a republican, to all obstacles. The 
officers gnashed their teeth at the tyranny which, with 
ignorant insolence, jJayed with the lives of the soldiers, and 
the fate of the campaign; but they were obliged to obey, 
with wrath and gontempt in their hearts. They chose the 
siege of Charleroi , since, as we have just seen, Charbonnier 
had already wished to. move in this direction, and the army 
Avould in this way l)e brought nearer to Jourdan*s stdiere of 
operations. The execution of the ^ilan, however, was miserably 
crij)plcd by the mistakes which had once for all become 
inveterate; two divisions were left on tin? south of the 
Sambre, two were employed in bombarding Charleroi, and 
two were stationed four or five miles above that [dace, a.s 
a cover against the Austrians. In short, these anq>lc forces 
were again dispersed in the most mischievous manner, and 
exjiosed to 2 >artial defeats. The penalty of such mistakes 
had soon to be paid. General Beaulieu had just arrived in 
Namin' from Luxemburg with 10,000 men; the Emperor 
Francis in person approached, on the other side, with a 
strong army from Tournai; so that tlrt; Allies, afler all their 
losses,- were uniting at least 50,000. men at this spot, and 
might have attacked any single division of the enemy with 
crushing effect. Happily for the French , the Austrians 
copied the mistakes of their opponents on this occasion , as 
they had done at Landrecy, and dispersed more than a third 
of their army in larger or smaller garrisons and pickets. 
The Prince of Orange, ther^ore, who, on tiie 30th, undertook 
the command-in-chief instead of General Kaunitz, had only 
32,000 men at his disposal, with which, on the 2nd of June, 
he fell upon the covering force of the French. A decided 
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success was therefore out of the question, but at any rate 
the excessive extension of the French position bad this effect, 
that the Republicans, after a feeble resistance, gave way at 
all points, raised the siege of Charleroi, and fled with a loss 
of more than 3,000 men across the Sambre. For the third 
time this river had been the scene of an obstinate struggle, 
and always with the same result : the Fmperor Francis 
now closed his career in the field, in order to devote himself 
to political cares at Vienna. lie could not even now bring 
himself to confess to his generals the real reason of ^his 
departure. He wrote to Coburg that it \Vas not necessary 
to give him special rules of conduct, since he was well ac- 
tjuainted with the circumstances of -the ,war, the position of 
the army, and the condition ^of the men; that he was to 
look above all things to the preservation of the troops, and 
the maintenance of discipline. The retreat was not yet of- 
ficially proclaimed, but the object of the Emperor’s chief 
interest was declared to be, not the defence of the country, 
but the preservation of .tlie troops. 

Such was the state of aftairs in Belgium at the begimiing 
of June. Men were familiarised with the idea that that 
country was untenable, and without value to Austria. The 
Austrians sought to avoid any further battles as much as 
possible, -and if they did engage in any more serious con- 
tests on the Sambre, it was done, not to protect Belgium, 
but to cover their own retreat. In the iace of the facts 
which now lie before us, it will be impossible to repeat 
that tlic excellence of the enemy’s generals and troops led 
to this result. On the contrary, things had been brought 
to this pass, in the first place, by the overwhelming numbers 
of the French armies, which presented to the Emperor a 
prosj>ect, not of rapid and splendid triumphs, but of a pur- 
poseless waste of his own best forces; secondly, by the 
obstinate opposition of the Belgian Estates; and thirdly^ and 
more especially, by the march of the Prussians upon Cracow, 
which suddenly made the Polish question the focus of all 
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his desires aud eflbrts. The pliiiis of* (^arnot, and the niili* 
tary talents of Piehegru, as we have said, contributed little 
to this result; on the contrary, they would, ^ more than once, 
have injured their own cause in the liigliest degree, had 
not Francis and Coburg been equally zealous in making up 
for the enemy’s mistakes by their own. It was, tin reforc, a 
piece of irony, but not an injustice, ot* fate, that Carnot con- 
ceived the first really genial and fertile idea in this campaign, 
at the moment when the enemy voluntarily retired from the 
contest; and when Carnot’s eflbrts — which however does not 
detract from theif intrinsic value — were almost su[)crfhions. 

Jourdan, as wc have before remarked, had rectaved orders, 
towards the end of April, to move about 18,000 men of tin* 
Khinc army into the position formerly held by tln^ Army 
of the Moselle; and then to bring over 25,000 — 3(bO(K) men 
of the latter through tlie territory of Ijuxemburg to the 
Meuse, and make a diversion againt Namur or I^iegt*. 
This straightforward and zealous officer performed his task 
with an energy which carried him far la^yond the existing 
plans of the Committee. AVhether he surniijied that no great 
activity was to be expected from the Prussian army in the 
Palatinate, or whether he overlooked this danger in the hope 
of achieving a more decided success, he resolved to transfer, 
not 25,000 men as Carnot had ordered, but 50,^00 men, 
from the Moselle to the Meuse. It was not until the 20th 
of May that he hgd collected this body of men in Thion- 
ville; but he preserved the secret of his expedition wdth the 
greatest care, and the troops themselves had no suspicion 
of his object when he began to move, on the above-mentioned 
day, from Thionville towards Arlon. ‘^Thc enemy,” he wrote 
at this time to Carnot, ^‘has retreated from Arlon 4o Bastogne. 
I shall follow him thither,, and still further, till 1 force him 
to a battle.” This was General Beaulieu, who had just exe- 
cuted another splendid cavalry manoeuvre against the French 
garrison of Bouillon, but now retreated before a force 
quadruple his own to Namur, where, as we have seen, he 
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arrived juat in time to take part in the engagement of 
Charleroi on the 3rd of June. Jourdan^ cautiously advancing, 
reached the Meuse at Dinaiit on the 30th of May, and 
there received orders from the Committee of Public Safety, 
not, as had been originally intended, to march down the 
stream to Namur, ^ but to unite with the Army of the 
Ardennes in tlie siege of Charleroi.^ Marching towards 
Thuin according to these directions, he arrived there on the 
ev(‘ning of tlie 3rd of June, in time to receive and protect 
fh(' fugitives of the defeated Army of the Ardennes. St. Just 
had just been summoned by the Committee to Paris, to 
deliberate about the party feuds in the Convention; on his 
airival lie made a report on the previous iU«fortune of the 
army, which lie ascribed especially to the disagreement 
l)etw(‘cn DesJardins and Charbonnier. lie thereby secured 
the dismissal of the latter, but he had still so little ex- 
j>eetation of important aid from Jourdan, that he pro- 
])<>sed to givc^ the command of the Ardennes army to 
(i(*neral Desjardins, not under Jourdan’s, but untcr Pichegru's 
o)(lers. But the Committee had before them a very un- 
favourable judgment of Picliogrii on the capacity .of General 
Desjardins; then came the intelligence of tlic new defeat of 
th(‘. 3rd; Carnot, therefore, sent oft’ a resolution of the Com- 
mittee to TJiuin, on the 4tli, which confirmed the junction 
ol’ the arimcs, gave to the whole mass of 100,000 men the 
nanu* of Army of the* Sambre and Meuse, and appointed 
Tourdan to command it, under Pichegru’'s superintendence. 

This was no doubt the wisest measure which the Com- 
mittee adopted during the whole campaign. At last they 
made a step out of their former perverse ways, out of the 
•haos of error and division, and threw an imposing and 


* Ho had this intention as late as 8tU of Prairinl, printed in the Moni- 
hc 2 1st, as Charbonnier informed tear of the 14th. 

General Bnicc. — * Order of the 
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overpowering force on the decisive point of the whole theatre 
of war. But this single happy idea was not the fruit of 
clever calculation, or wise thovight, or of<^a new system of 
tactics; it was rather the offspring of a transient necessity. 
It came however too late — at a time when Austria had 
ivlready determined upon the evacuation of Belgium — and it 
neither made any alteration, when carried into practice, in 
the prevailing mode of conducting the war — for Jourdan, 
like his predecessors, adhered to the system of minute 
columns — nor had it any influence on Carnot’s general plan, 
which still Ipokecl to Ostend, Walcheren and London. A 
closer observation, therefore, cannot but considerably lower 
the estimate genially formed of it^ If it had been adopted 
four weeks earlier, and carried out with energy, it would 
in all probability have determined the issue of the campaign 
in a few days: as it was, however, we can only say that 
the formation of the Army of the Sambre and Meuse made 
it impossible for the French rulers, by any fresh mistakes, 
to keep the Austrians in Belgium, which they were already 
anxious to leave. 

On the 6th, Jourdan came to an agreement with the con- 
ventional commissioners in his camp, respecting his future 
measures. They determined, in the first place, to leave a 
full third of their forces — 35,000 men — on the south of the 
Sambre, for the protection of the country to the right and 
left of Maubeugef against whom, it would be difficult to 
say — since, after the struggles of the last few weeks in this 
region, the weakness of their adversaries could not be un- 
known to the French. They then crossed the Sambre, on 
the X2tb, with 66,000 men, almost without resistance, since 
Orange, after the last engagement, had led back his main 
body to the position at Kouveroi. The division Hatry, 8,000 
strong, thereupon invested Charleroi, opened its trenches, 
and began to bombard the place; the other divisions of the 
army were again drawn tip, in three separate masses, over 
a space of about 19 miles^ with brooks, woods and defiles 
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between them, for the purpose of covering the besiegers. 
In consequence of this disposition of the French force, 
Orange, although only half as strong as his adversary, 
gathered courage for another attempt to relieve the town. 
He once more designated about 33,000 men for this ser- 
vice’, as on the 3rd; he himself approached with three 
columns from Rouveroi, while Beaulieu, with 11,000 men, 
advanced from Namur against the right flank of the French 
— the plan being to attack the enemy’s position on all sides, 
early on the morning of the 16th. Jourdan, being informed of 
the movements of the enemy, felt all the • disadvantage of 
his extended line, and, on the evening of the 15th, conceived 
the resolution of anticipating the Austrians by boldly as- 
suming the offensive. The night was extremely dark; at 
break of day a thick mist spread itself far and wide over 
the country; the soldiers could not see more than a few 
steps around therar in any direction. Towards three o’clock, 
at the first dawn, the troops began to move; but' about 
the same time the Austrians also were already advancing; 
an extremely violent collision took place, and a series of 
bloody single combats, the progress of which was only 
known to the leaders from the report of the guns. At first 
Beaulieu drove General Marceau back to the village of 
Fleurus, and took the place by storm ; in the centre General 
Hatour drove the division Championnet out of the village of 
lleppignies by a baydliet charge, and prepared to attack 
Gosselies, the last position before Charleroi. On the west 
wing, tiie battle between General Kleber and Wartensleben 
near Trazegnics and Forchies remained undecided. Mean- 
while Jourdan sent the division Lefevre against Fleurus; 
their approach was concealed from the Austrians by the 
fog; but suddenly their battalions rushed from the high 
standing corn against the enemy’s infantry, drove them by 
a murderous fire of artillery out of the place, and continued: 
to advance, in spite of the repeated attempts of the Austrian 
cavalry to cut them up. At the same time the division 
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Morlot from Gosselies charged liatonr, who, being also can- 
nonaded from Fleunis, began to retreat, at first slowdy ; but 
was soon attacked by some French cavalry^ reserves, under 
General Dubais, which cut one battalion to pieces, captured 
seven guns, and drove the Austrians nearly five miles back 
to Frasne and Mellet. Still more unfavoural>lc for the 
latter was the battle on the west wdng, where Klebcr 
beat the Dutch with great loss out of the village of Tra- 
zegnies, and where Wartensleben himself w'as wounded and 
obliged to leave the field. It was eight o’clock in tin* 
morning, and Jourdan thought that the day’ was his own. 
At this moment, however. Orange once more collected all 
liis strength for a last eflbrt. lie himself, with the Imperial 
(Tcnerals Alvinzy'^ and Werneck, hastened to Datonr, and in 
the midst of the tumult, and a shower of halls, rallied th(‘ 
wavering column. General Petrasch led a last reserve' of 
grenadiers against Fleurus, and with these picked troe>ps, 
which stood like a^sinall but impenetrable rampart, he checked 
the advance of Marceau; so that Orange was enabh'd to 
disentangle the division Datour from the fight and lead 
them over to Beaulieu. A mass of nearly 20,000 men was 
collected in one spot; the battalions were once more set in 
order and prepared for the attack; and with their guns <*ol- 
lected in batteries at their liead, and the band playing up, 
they once more advanced in double cjuick time against the 
enemy. The division Ijcfevre, which in the heat of the ad- 
vance had fired away^ all its powder, was scattered at once 
by the shock of the advancing Austrians; Marceau was 
compelled to make a hasty retreat, and the village of Lam- 
busart, the point d'appni of the French riglit on the Sainbre, 
was captured. It was now mid-day, the sun at last broke 
through the fog, and suddenly opened the prospect of the 
surrounding country; Jourdan, who was stationed on the 
heights of Jumet, between Charleroi and Gosselies, saw his 
right wing in disorderly Sight towards the nearest bridges^ 
and the Austrians advancing up the stream from Lanihusart^ 
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and alr(‘ady threatening the rear of his centre. He im- 
mediately summoned Morlot and Charapionnet from Melet 
and (xosselies to^ the hills of Jumct; but scarcely had they 
taken up their position there, when Werneck and Beaulieu 
were upon them , and by a last charge compelled these di- 
visions also to a liasty retreat across the Sambre. Ha try 
followed without an attempt at resistance, and towards five 
o’clock in the evening Charleroi was relieved. General 
Jvleber alone, who commanded the French left, had main- 
tained his superiority, driven the Dutch out of every new 
})osition, and cliased them for nine miles* into the country 
as far as Roeulx. But after Jourdan’s retreat these suc- 
cesses wer(‘ of no avail; Kleher could not think of holding 
liis ground alone upon the northern bank. 

The victors had good reason to be contented with their 
day's work. With the blood of about 3,000 comrades they 
liad achieved the glory of driving back, for the fourth time, 
an (‘normousl}* superior force over the liardly contested 
river; they imagined that now, since the Moselle army also 
had f(*lt the weight of their arm, they should have rest for 
a long time to come; and Orange did not scruple, on the 
17th, to send off four battalions to Tournay to reinforce 
C’oburg. But he over-estimated his success. The French, 
wlio had nowhere suffered severely but at Fleurus, were 
soon restored to order on the other side of the Sambre; 
and Jourdan was entifely of the same opinion with St. Just, 
who had lately returned from Paris, that a fresh attempt to 
cross the river should be made without delay. Whereupon 
t Grange sent courier after courier to recall the detached 

battalions, and even to beg Coburg for reinforcements. For 
the present, however, he avoided a fresh engagement, and 
allowed eJourdan to invest Charleroi again, and extend his 
line after the old fashion from Trazegnies to Gosselies, and 
thence to Fleurus and Lambusart. In spite of his superior, 
numbers the French general was by no means at ease on 
this blood-stained ground; he therefore buried his troops in 
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deep intrenchments, cut down the woods, and fortified the 
villages. Meanwhile he learned from the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood that the Austrians were no jvhere to be seen 
in any considerable strength; this information seemed to be 
confirmed by a grand reconnoitring movement of the French 
up the river, on the 20th, with 40,000 men, since Orange 
without firing a shot , continually retreated before them. 
Such a course on the jiart of the Austrians was so unusual, 
that, though it was natural to suppose that Orange only 
declined battle because he was expecting reinforcements, 
St. Just — who agi'eed with the Committee in regarding 
Flanders as the only important theatre of war — began to 
fear that the enemy might be concentrating his forces in 
that country for a decisive blow against Pichegru. Carnot 
had just sent oft' instructions to Pichegru, on the 18th, to 
transfer lfi,000 men from the Sambre to the coast of Flan- 
ders; * and it was entirely in accordance with similar views, 
that St. Just now ordered General Kleber*' to leave the 
camp on the Sambre with 30,000 men, march to Mons, 
and there threaten the Austrians in their position on the 
Scheldt. As Coburg arrived on the very same day in the 
camp of Orange at Nivelles, Kleber, by obeying St. Just's 
instructions, would have been completely isolated, and exposed 
to the united forces of the allies; and if he should be 
defeated, Jourdan with the rest of the army would be in 
the greatest peril. ^ But St. Just had ^lot the slightest idea 
of any such contingencies; he listened to the tales of 
Austrian deserters and Belgian patriots, about the wretched 
condition of the enemy’s troops, and of the terr^^ which pre- 
vailed in Belgium, indulged in the most splendid dreams of 
victory; and wrote to the Committee that the young man 


1 Vtom Jourdan*» Memoirea q}iOied theiieinatroctionsasubjectoIdUagrec- 
bjLotiis Blanc XI, 164, who however ment between Carnot and St. Jufit. 
makes the mistake of seeing . in 
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whoiA the good fortune of the Republic had made German 
Emperor, could not resist much longer, and would perish 
miserably, if the contest were only kept up with impetuous 
energy. He considered all danger on the Sambre as com- 
pletely past, and refused, with insolent pride, to listen to 
Jourdan’s protests against the sending away of Kleber. 
Whereupon Jourdan openly declared . he would not 

obey the order, but would appeal to m^Committee of 
Public Safety. St. Just, who had just caused an artillery 
officer to be executed, because his battery was not ready 
for action at the appointed hour, was furious at the insub- 
ordination of the general ; but before he could make up his 
mind how to act, intelligence arrived from Cainbray, Gateau, 
and Maubeuge, that the Austrian corps were every where 
marching towards Charleroi; and Klcber’s outposts “were 
alarmed, for the lirst time, on the 25th, after a pause of 
eight days. It yras evident that a new attempt to relieve 
the town was ^ to be' made, and' Jourdan’s resistance was 
brilliantly justified, ^ The bombardment of Charleroi was 
now continued with increased vigour,* and with so much 
effect, that the commandant sent an officer in th^ course 
of the forenoon to negotiate terms of capitulation. -The 
fate of the French army might have depended , on an im- 
mediate settlement, but St. Just adhered to his usual style 
of bombfwtic bragging, refused all discussion, and threatened 
a general massacre, lyiless the gates were opened, and the 
town surrendered at discretion, before eVeniijg. - Pie even 
forgot to inform Kleber of the position of a^airs, so that 
the general, who was on the point of attacking the ad- 


* Aecordiiig to the papers in the view of the case was adopteci in 
military archives, St. Just, at the Buchez’s work, from which it has 
time of his fall, attributed his own been transferred to other accounts, 
error to General Jourdan, and this 
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vancing Austrians, was only restrained, by the hasty ^ter- 
vention of Jourdau, from an engagement, the noise of which 
would have apprised the garrison of the approach of relief, 
and hindered the surrender. * The eommaodant laid down 
his arms in the evening, and the French tJius gained a 
firm basis of operations on the bank of the river, and were 
able to bring up Ilatry's division for the impending battle, 
and to await with a force of 70,000 men the onset of the 
Austrians. 

The Allies, even after C’obiirg's arrival, had only two- 
thirds of that number. Nor was the quality of tln‘Se trcxq^s 
the same as in the commeneenient of the campaign; the 
best men had been decimated in many a bloody battle, and 
the great mass were dispirited l>y the report of the im- 
pending retreat. Vet there was not one of tliem who would 
not 'have gone into battle with calm eontidence; and the 
dispersion of the hostile forces afforded, even now. the ehanet* 
of a second victory, provided that the Allies kept well to- 
gether, and brought au overwhelming force to bear vipou 
one of the enemyV wings. By this mode of proceeding, 
not only would the road to Charleroi have been opened, 
but the French would have been threatened in their eoin- 
raiinications , and compelled to retreat beyond the river. 
Coburg, how'over, who had no intelligence of the fall of 
Charleroi, followed the same tactics as Orange had employed 
ten days before. Occupying the attention of the enemy’s 
centre by pushing forward fifteen battalions (11,000 men), 
in two columns, he sent the Princes of Orange and Waldeek 
against the left wing, under Kleber — and Beaulieu and the 
Archduke Charles (who were seven or eight miles off) against 
the right, commanded by Marceau and Mayer, near Fleurus 
and Lambusart. The fate of the day, therefore, as will bt* 
seen at once, depended entirely on the result of the first 
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collision. If Marceau or Kleber were not immediately and 
entirely broken, if they were only driven back towards 
(/harleroi, they would but strengthen the position of the 
French by their very retreat. Every retrograde step would 
remedy the chief fault of their position — its excessive ex- 
tension; their divisions would approach one another, afford 
mutual support, and derive the full advantage from their 
superior numbers. And this was just the course* which 
events took on the 26th. 

The battle was commciiced before daybreak by the Prince 
of Orange, who threw himself, soon afkir one o’clock, on 
lvleber''s van (Montaigu’s division) which w^as posted close 
to the Samhre, at Vespe. The blow was dealt with such 
forc(‘, that the French, after a short resistance, took to flight, 
and sought for safety on the other side of the river. Here- 
uj>on \Vakleck, at about four o’clock, opened the attack 
upon Kleber himself; a violent artillery contest arose, Tra- 
'/(^gnies was jtaken by a bayonet charge, the enemy driven 
out of the woods of Monceaux, and, about nine o’clock, the 
village of !^[arehienue on the Sambre — only a quarter of a 
league from (’harleroi — was taken by storm. But Kleber 
now liastened in p<uson to Cleneral Morlot, wlio commanded 
Ihe nearest division of the centre, borrowed some of his 
battalions, and made a furious attack on Waldeck. At the 
^aiue time Jourdan sent the cavalry reserve, under General 
Dubois, against tliq flank of the Austrians, and a howitzer 
battery came up from Gosselies, and shelled the woods of 
^fonoeaux; in short, though the Allies maintained the ground 
which they had won, all further advance on their part w'as 
simply impossible. 

A similar fate meanwhile befell General Beaulieu, at the 
<^ppo8ite end of the line of battle, in his attack on the 
enemy’s right wing. Beaidieu established himself firmly in 
the wooded banks of the Sambre, during an obstinate con- 
test between the skirmishers of either party. The French 
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contested every incli of ground from behind their etoeka4es, 
and the Imperialists snflFered severely as they advanced. It 
was twelve o’clock before they had driven the. enemy from 
their cover in the woods; whereupon Generak Marceau col- 
lected his division before the village of Larabusart, and re- 
ceived the pursuing Austrians with a murderous tire from 
tAventy guns. , Vet the latter, though whole lines of their 
men were being mown down, dashed forAvard with the ba- 
yonet, and Avith loud hurrahs put the enemy to (light. It 
AA"as ill A^ain that Mareeau thrcAv himself into the midst of 
the tumult, and endeavoured to rally his men; his horst* Avas 
shot under him, and lie himself narrowly escaped capturi^; 
the great mass of his division, hotly pursued by the Austrian 
cuirassiers, fled beyond the Sainbre. Unfortunately the Arch- 
duke had hitherto vainly attempted to drive the Fn^ncli 
out ofFleunis; Beaulieu, therefore, was obliged to halt, and 
Jourdaii gained time to send oft‘ General Lefevre, from the 
eentre, Avith several battalions to liaiiibusart, and thus to 
afford a yoint tVappui to his hardly - pressed right Aving. 
Meanwhile the Archduke at last totik Fleuriis, and formed 
a conjunction with Beaulieu; the two giaicrals then advanced 
amidst a heavy fire of artillery to wliat they hoped Avas tht^ 
decisive attack upon Uambusart. Thrice did their columns 
force their way into the place, and thrice were they driven 
back; at length Lefevre left the smoking ruins in tliw bands 
of the victors, and AvithdrcAv to his rov'tdied eainji b(*hind 
the A^illage, Avlicre Ilatry’.^ division arrived soon afterwards, 
and threatened the exhausted Austrians Avith an tMitirtdy 
iiCAv c‘onte8t. 

It was noAv three o’clock in tlie afternoon. The bloody 
struggle had been carried on for twelve hours without d(»- 
eided advantage to either side, and the day Avas to be looked 
on as already lost for the Allies, for the simple reason that 
it had not long ago been Avon. Ea^oii if the enfeebled troops, 
by a fresh miracle of braA^ery, should achieve a new victory 
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at Marchiehne or Lambusart, their losses would be 
and they could expect nothing but total annihilation^ as soon 
as fortune, i^hlch they had so boldly challenged, should 
desert them at any single point. Coburg was evidently in 
no position to continue so hazardous a game, since, as we 
know, he was fighting, not to hold possession of the country, 
but to abandon it with as little loss as possible. Just at 
this moment intelligence was brought by Lieutenant Ra- 
detzky — subsequently the famous Field-marshal, who with 
six horsemen had swum the Sambre, and stolen through the 
enemy’s division up to the walls of the fortress — that Charleroi 
had already been twenty-four hours in the hands of the 
French; whereupon Coburg immediately determined to break 
ofi‘ the contest. Ilis columns retreated in excellent order, 
Beaulieu even taking with him some captured guns; and the 
French had siiflered too much to think of harassing the re- 
tn‘ating (*nemy. Kleber alone made some attempts against 
Waldeck, whoso column was the last to leave the battle- 
field, but he was unable to gain any important advantage. 
Yet the French had on this day attained the long desired 
object of fixing themselves on the north of the Sambre; 
and though their soldiers had gained but little glory, their 
General reaped the greatest advantages from the battle of 
Fleurus^ 

To what degree this engagement would affect the issue 
of the whole' war still depended in a great degree on the 
liiture measures of the Prince of Coburg. His army was 
by no means beaten, his troops, on the contrary, were filled 
with the consciousness of their strength. If he resolved to 
leave the road to Brussels apparently open to the French, 
and to lead his whole army to Namur, he might, in the course 
of a few weeks, draw reinforcements from Luxemburg and 
Tr^jves, and raise the number of his troops to 60,000 men. 
By this means he would protect his communications with 
Germany, and keep Jourdan iti check on this side, perhaps 
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ibr months, ns he had before done General PiehegriK 
at Toiirnay, in an exactly similar position. If he took 
this course he must, indeed, witness the ^levying of a 
forced contribution on Brussels by a detachment of the enemy 
with indifference, but regard every important movement t)f 
Jourdan towards the jiorth, as a signal for an energetic ad- 
vance on his own part. Such a mode of carrying on tlu‘ 
war, however, lay entirely beyond his mental horizon. lie 
therefore adopted the. exactly opposite system, of covering 
all the roads by SQinty posts, which vv<n’e instructed to re- 
treat at the first serious onset of the enemy. He caused his 
different divisions to retreat by the same load l)y which 
they had advanced to battle — Beaulieu towards tln^ east to 
Gembloux to protect Namur — the centre, nortinvards, tf) wards 
Brussels as far as Genappes — and Orange, westwards, as far 
as Koeulx in the neighbourhood of Mons. H<‘ hen'by dis- 
persed his forces in thin bodies of 12,0<H.) to 15.<K)() men 
each., over an extent of more than 28 miles, in the face of 
a pursuing enemy, who, within twenty-fonr lionrs, (*onld have 
collected an army of more than men. If we con- 

sider, moreover, that the Duke of York, at the same tiim', 
scattered his still weaker force in a still weaken* line, from 
Tonrnay to Ilelvoetsluys, it becomes evident that the fate 
of the Allies was pla<*ed by the.se measures entirely in the 
hands of the French. How many would have escaped, if' 
Jourdan, on the 2€th, liad marched with f)0,CKM> men to 
Namur and Taege to haf their retreat, and Pichegru at the 
same time, with aii ecjual force, had crossed the Scheldt — 
at Oudenarde for instance — thereby separating i ork and 
Clerfait, and then continued his coui*8e unchecked, in (V>!)urg\s 
rear, towards Brussels? 

But the revolutionary system of war reptud the Allies at 
this decisive moment for the advantages which their errors 
had so often conferred on the French. However much Co- 
burg might do to thrust the booty into the hands of the French- 
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the 'latter were just as obstinate in refusing to seize it. On 
the 27th Jourdan wrote to Carnot, that be now saw two 
courses before^ him, either to drive the enemy from the 
neighbourhood of Maubenge, or to besiege Namur, which 
latter would indeed aflPord greater advantages, but would 
also be far more difficult. He therefore begged the Com- 
mittee to declare which of the two would best suit their 
general plans. We see that he had no idea of the laurels 
which fate was offering him in such rare abundance; and 
the Committee, on its part, by no means felt itself obliged 
to diverge, in any respect, from their once adopted scheme. 
They still adhered to the idea of 'employing their main force 
against the Maritime Powers, and consequently directed their 
march to Flanders, towards the west and the sea-coast. It is 
true that affairs in Belgium had assumed such an aspect, as 
should have impelled both the French armies towards the east, 
and promised the greatest results from an energetic movement 
in this directibn. The Brest, fleet indeed, in its first attempt to 
run out, had been terribly cut up by the English at Quessant, 
and had returned to the harbour with the loss of 7 ships 
and 8,000 men ; so that no reasonable man could any longer 
meditate a landing in England. But the wish still existed 
in the minds of French politicians, to spare Austria and in- 
timidate England; and this inclination, as far as we can see, 
decided* the military measures of the Committee of Public 
Safety. 

Piohegru, with a perfectly correct view of the position of 
affairs, was already beginning to move towards Oudenarde; 
but he immediately received categorical instructions from 
Carnot, that the time was come to sever the last, thread 
which united Austria and England, by the capture of Ostend. 
lie was therefoi*e ordered to occupy all west Flanders, and 
to make himself master of some point in that country from 
which he could pay the English a visit in their own home: 
^^For,'' added Carnot, ‘‘the Government has by no means 
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given up Jthe pltm of a landing in England,” In case^ the 
number of vessels for the undertaking should not yet be sutli- 
cient, Pichegrn was, at all events, to undertake a smaller pre- 
liminary expedition against the Dutch island of Walcheren, to 
hold a force of at least 16,000 men in readiness for this pur- 
pose, and arrange all his other operations with a view to 
its support. 

Pichegrn hereupon broke off the attack, which he had al- 
ready commenced, on Oudenarde, and collected the greater 
part of his forces at Bruges, which city had been occupied 
by Moreau on the ^6th of June. Jourdan received analogous 
instructions on the 29th. ♦ He was not to undertake any im- 
portant operations either towards the east or west, but to 
accommodate himself completely to Coburg’s system of little 
columns and slow retreat. I^ike Coburg he was to send 
off one corps to the right towards Namur, and another to 
the left towards Mons, and follow the enemy’s centre with 
his main body towards Brussels. As a climax to these 
futile and paralysing proceedings, the Committee of Public 
Safety decreed lastly, on the 4th of July, that both armies 
should send back several divisions, to besiege the four for- 
tresses which had been taken from the French; that, until 
these had been recovered, the French generals should abstain 
from all important offensive operations, and content them- 
selves with driving back the Allies beyond a lin^ drawn 
from Antwerp to ^Namur. * 

There is not, as far* as we know, a single competent 
authority who has hesitated for a moment in his judgment 


^ To this added a decree of phrase made use of to the enemy, 
the Conrention, that every garrison, and was never fully carried out; 
which did not capitulate within the real signihcance of the decree 
twenty-four hours after the first sum- will be seen below, when we come 
mons, shonid be put to the sword, to consider the party- struggles in 
This was a mere revolofionary France. 
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of thise proceedings. It will suffice to mention the .French 
officers who have subjected the campaign .of 1794 to pro- 
fessional criticism. Scrvan^ Jomini, Jourdan and Soult, are 
unanimous in thSir condemnation of the orders above men- 
tioned, and the matter appears to speak for itself in the 
clearest manner. Let us picture to ourselves the new dis- 
position of the French forces: Pichegru, ^dth his 100,000 
men, wasting his time in useless marches on the sea-coast; 
and Jourdan’s army, cut up into three divisions of 30^000 
men each, separated by long miles from one another. No- 
thing but his own will could prevent the enemy from unit- 
ing a force of GO/XK) men between these corps, overpower- 
ing Jourdan’s centre by a sudden attack, and thereby driving 
the two isolated wings for the fifth time across the Sambre. 
Such an effort would have been by no- means too much 
to ask of the Allied army, for we have seen that it was far 
from being defeated at Fleurus, and its internal organisation 
remained entirriy uninjured. The officers, indeed, manifested, 
since the departure of the Emperor, a strong disinclination 
to any further useless toil, as they called it; ' but the sol- 
diers, though no longer enthusiastic, were in every respect 
ready for battle. It is clear how thoroughly such a revolu- 
tion in allairs on the Sambre would have reacted upon Piche- 
gru’s eagerness to invade Flanders; and how eflfectuaDy it 
would haVc checked the advance of the French along the 
whole border. This view of the matter was not without its 
advocates at the head-quarters of the Allies, and a great 
Council of war, presided over by Coburg, once more resolved, 
on the 1st of July, to defend Belgium to the uttermost^* 
3 nd with this view to employ a strong force, in the first 


1 York to Dundas tlune 9S« 

> On thU occasion Orange attd 
York put the straight-forward q^ues- 
tion to the Imperial generals, whe- 


ther Austria intended to evacuate 
tihe Netherlands, and received from 
them tl^e distinct, and doubtless true, 
replf, that the^ had had no instrno- 
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place, to attack Jourdan’s right wing, and to protect the 
town of Mons. But, on the same day, Ferrand drove the 
Prince of Orange out of Mons; on the 5th, therefore, a second 
council of war decreed that further resistance was impossible, 
and that Brussels must be evacuated on the 7th. The in- 
habitants of this city had been trembling for weeks at the 
fate which awaited them. Every one remembered the con- 
duct of the French in the preceding year, and looked for 
still worse things under the rule of Robespierre; all who 
had anything to lose endeavoured at the last moment to 
escape. It was just the same in Ghent, Antwerp, Louvain, 
and Kamur. The nobles fled without exception, most of the 
prelates followed them, and manufacturers and merchants 
conveyed their property to a place of safety. Half the 
shops in Brussels were empty, and the fugitives, in great 
companies, crowded along the high roads between the bodies 
of troops; the number of these voluntary exiles was reckoned 
at more than 200,000. The Belgian govemmtot had already 
transferred its seat, on the 3d of July, from Brussels to 
Malines, and had exasperated the citizens, before its de- 
parture, by a fruitless attempt to carry off* the deposits 
in the civic treasury. From Malines they proceeded, on the 
9th, to Diesi, thence to Ruremonde and Diisseldorf, followed 
by the majority of the officials. All the bands of society 
and government were broken. > Meanwhile the fatal news 
was carried to t^f head-quarters of the Duke qf York, and 
excited no less commotion there than among the population 


tions to leave ttie Netherlaad*, or to 
make a preeipltate retreat. It la a 
sign ot the degree of ai^^aefty -witk 
wbleh Yivenora book haa been com* 
|ioaed| that Aoibor considers 
that be ba% In tbe answer of tbe 
Anstrianffeaerats, a eontinclng proof 


that Thagat never aimed at the 
evaenation of Belglnm! 

^ Oorreapotidefice between Count 
Trauimannadorf and State Secretary 
Mfiller in the arebivea at Brus* 
imla. 
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of Belgium* The Duke, indeed, ever since the disasters of 
Toiirnay, had anticipated such a termination; but during 
the first contests ^oii the Sambre, he had forgotten this and 
many otlier cares, iu shortsighted thoughtlessness, and the 
daily recuring pleasures of the table. Now, however, he 
was beside himself with rage. He learned from the Prince 
of Coburg that Generals Beaulieu and Quesdanovich had 
been attacked on the 6th by 3O,O0C> French, and that, though 
they had repulsed the enemy, a retreat to Tirlemont was 
considered indispensalde. ‘^The times are past then,*"’ the 
Duke replied, ‘Svlien, on receiving intelligence of the approach 
of a French crowd of double our numbers, no other question 
was asked than about the place where we should meet them. 
This retreat to Tirlemont will be continued to Maestricht, 
and bo attended by worse consequences than a defeat; to 
speak plainly, your Serene Highness, the British nation, 
whose public opinion is not to be despised, cannot but con- 
sider that w(‘ have been betrayed and sold.’^ He then ap- 
pealed to the Archduke Charles, expressing the same con- 
victions, and begged him to reflect on the condition of the 
provinces ot* which he (Charles) was Stadtholder General, 
and with a strong hand to break through the miserable web 
of falsehood and meanness in which they were all entangled. 
Coburg's reply is not extant; but the Archduke replied that 
if lie had to follow his own inclinations, he should not waver 
in his resolution for a^single moment; but* that he was en- 
tirely ignorant of the political state df afikirs, and had re- 
ceived the most positive directions from the Emperor to act 
solely as a soldier, in his capacity of General of the Ord- 
nance. seems only too true,” he added, in conclusion, 

‘"that we have been betrayed and sold; but if you have any 
positive proofs of treachlry in your hands, I beg that yOu 
will not communicate them to me, but send them to the 
Emperor.” 

Under these circumstances no course was left open for 
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York's weak army than a hasty retreat. Coburg c^ame to 
an agreement, with the Duke to occupy,, in the first in- 
stance, a line behind the Dyle, from Antwerp, though Lou- 
vain and Gembloux, to Namur, But he had no serious in- 
tention of keeping to his engagement. The troops, after a 
feeble resistance, retreated as soon as the French appeared. 
Coburg gave orders for the evacuation of Namur, and ini- 
tiated his complete separation from York, by uniting Cler- 
fait with the main body, and sending the Prince of Orange 
to the English in his stead. On the 11th of July, Jourdan 
entered Brussels amidst a dead silence on the part of the 
citizens, and was soon followed by Pichegru with two di- 
visions of the A^my of the North. On the 12th, the latter 
advanced against the Dutch and Hessians stationed in Ma- 
lines, and took possession of the place, on the 15th, after 
an irresolute attack, and a half-hearted defence. At the 
same time Kleber led the left of tlic Sambre army against 
Ixmrain, which the Austrians abandoned, after a short en- 
gagement, and retreated to Tirlemont. The definitive sepa- 
ration of York and Coburg was thus formally declared. The 
former with his English and Dutch troops, and his German 
mercenaries, moved slowly towards the North, — without 
being in any degree harassed by Pichegru — -with the inten- 
tion of protecting the Dutch frontier between the Scheldt 
and Herzogenbusch. The latter, with his Austrian forces, 
retreated with ^qual deliberation, ‘only occasionally mo- 
lested in his rear hf Jourdan, to the East, and took up 
a position on the Meuse between Ruremonde, Maestricht 
ahd Liege. If the French were under an obligation to the 
Imperial head-quarters for the resolution they had taken 
to retreat, the latter were now repaid by the comparative 
ease and comfort with which they were allowed to carry 
out their purpose. For since the fatal Council of war on 
the 5th, the demoralisation of the Austrian army had become 
complete. The officers spoke without reserve of Coburg’s 
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incapacjjty, and tlie worthlessness of Belgium to the Austrian 
monarchy; and the soldiers openly complained of insufficient 
rations, and the disgrace whifeh had befallen their-arms. The 
sudden change in •affairs brought the military administration 
everywhere to a standstill; and the despair which prevailed 
in every quarter manifested itself in the general loosening 
of the bands of discipline, and the loss of all military 
qualities. ^ 

Meanwhile the above-mentioned movements had been com- 
IDleted. There was a general cessation of arms; and Bel- 
gium was in the hands of the French, wh^in fortune also 
favoured in other theatres of the war. In May, Carnot had 
succeeded, — very much against the wishes of Robespierre — 
in procuring the recall of the equally brutal and incapable 
Turreau from La Vendee, and thereby effecting an entire 
change in the system of warfare, and securing the adoption 
of wiser and more conciliatory measures. The immediate . 
consequence wag a considerable decrease in the insurgent 
forces, so that the French government was able to send 
off 5,000 of the 80,000 men who composed the Army of 
the West, to the Pyrenees, and 20,000 to the Rhine, against 
the foreign enemy. Soon afterwards Generals Michaud and 
Moreau succeeded, after many a hard struggle, in driving the 
Prussians from their position in the Hardt mountains — which 
they had taken up in May — and capturing Kaiserslautern, 
Neustadt, and Spires. Jn the Eastern Pyrenees Dugommier 
drove the the Spaniards and Portuguese ffom the French 
border fortresses, which they had hitherto held; and on 
the Western extremity of the range, Moncey stormed the 
enemy’s lines at Fueiitarabia and Ernani, and even made a 
victorious advance into the Spanish territory* 


* Report from head-quarters to the Reports of the English ofBcers 
Emperor (Coburg’s papers.) Crawfhrd ami Calvert. 
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In Italy/ however, the progress of the French was|farless 
splendid* Soon after their already mentioned successes in 
the Genoese territory, tlie Army of the Alps also began 
to operate, and stormed, first the passcc of the little St. 
Bernard, then those of Mont Cenis, and lastly, the pass 
of the Barricades. It now, therefore, stood, like the Army 
of the South, ou the ridge of the mountains, ready, as it 
seemed, to descend upon Turin from all quarters. But just 
at this moment, the Sardinian Government, by a happy a(‘- 
cident, discovered the plot which was fermenting in their 
capital. The tncaty of Valenciennes brought some Austrian 
troops into the field, and after July the state of things be- 
came as quiet and peaceful in Turin, as four weeks after- 
wards in the Netherlands. We cannot well doubt that in 
this field, too, the approximation of French and Austrian 
policy had its efiect on the course of the war. Manfredini 
had already returned to Florence, and at his instigation 
the Archduke sent the Chevalier Carletti — ot^ all his diplo- 
matists the most favourable to the French — to (renon, to 
take the first steps towards a better understanding between 
France and Tuscany. But the more e«ngerl\ the nearest 
kinsman of the Emperor eiitt^red into Thuguti? peace- 
policy, the less inclination did tlie mightie st of Austria's 
allies manifest to adopt that Minister's views. A!)ont the 
middle of Juno, England answered the inissiov of Mont- 
gaiUard by a decree of the notables in (’orsica. pro- 
claiming Georg# Ill.^king of that island, which fiad just 
been occupied by the English. The efiect of this step was 
equally bad in Madrid, Genoa and Florence; the secretly 
growing inclination towards France w^as fostered by the 
jealousy of England’s maritime power. It caused vexation 
even in Vienna. It was reported that Pitt had met the 
offers of Moiitgaillard by a counter-proposition, to the effect 
that if France would acknowledge tlie sovereignty of Eng- 
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land <jver the conquered Islands, she might keep Belgium* 
for herself. It was not true, and it is not likely that 
Thugut himself believed it, but the mere existence of such 
a rumour in Viwna plainly showed, that, at this moijient, 
Thugut regarded Ilobespierre with more friendly feelings 
than Pitt. 
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